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BY MRS. HOLMAN HONT, 


SILENT fell the poplar silver, 
Silent fell the chestnut gold, 

On the pathways that she planted 
Round her home, now,still and culd. 


Casements dark, and chambers empty, 
Welcome none where late she stood, 
Mistress of a home of mercy, 
Kind as gentle, wise as good. 


All her work had been completed, 
None was left for stranger hands; 
Bridal garments, all were chosen 
For the child whose love commands. 


Lying on her quiet sofa 
Husbanding her little strength, 
Without warning was the summons, 
Minutes only gave life length. 


*‘GoI must not, go I must not,”’ 
Feebly the heart imploring said, 
‘Four weeks to live, were dear to me, 
So my child were gladly wed. 


**No matter,” sighed the patient soul, 
And sank her head as poppy flower; 
Daughter and lover stood beside, 
A mother’s death their wedding dower. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
ee 


JOY. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


Au, did I dream ? 

Methought I wandered by a pleasant stream 

Whose shaded course through mint and 
mosses wound, 

Where little talking springlets did abound. 

Bright, many-tinted warblers flashed above 

And sang wise hymns in praise of Joy and 
Love. 

As thus I moved my heart grew feather- 
light, 

Care shrunk away as shrinks the huddling 
Night 

That sees the rosy finger of the Dawn 

Lifted in laughing menace, and is gone. 


Grief rustled by me like the frightened 
snake, 

Stirring the dry leaves of the under-brake; 

And had I companied with pinched Despair 

der lines had dimpled into laughter there. 


Ah, did I dream ? 
I found a little glade, 
For meditation and retirement made, 
Strange tropic trees and shrubs were there 
for shade, 
With giant oaks that dream of days of yore, 
And many a lithe and white-armed syca- 
more. 


All these were broidered o’er with rich de- 
vice, 

Of patterned tints set as with fingers nice, 

Draped with great vines and bloom of my- 
riad hue, 

Bright gold, 
blue; 

Through which, as through a _ chapel’s 
stainéd glass, 

The sunbeams thronged to pass, 

Grew faint and swooned, and fell upon the 
grass. 


vermilion, silver, rose and 


Here glanced the waters of a little lake 

Where lay a radiant spirit, half-awake, 

Upon a lily-leaf, her rocking couch, 

While orchids wafted from each jeweled 
pouch 

Rich odor downward, and a roseate flower 

Of the Victoria opened every hour. 





Ah, did I dream ? 

The vision roused, and gayly poising o’er 

Each floating leaf, came lightly to the shore 

And greeted me with smiling lips apart, 

And as she smiled her beauty filled my 
heart; 

And swiftly, swiftly, as a homing dove 

From her sweet eyes to mine her spirit 
cane, 

She did not need to breathe her happy name, 

I felt that she was Joy, whose mate is Love, 

And mother Peace. She shook her loosened 
hair 

That made a shining circle round her head ; 

But I: “ Dear Joy,’ I cried, ‘what do you 
here, 

While weary men and women curse and 
moan 

And pine away, and sin, and hate, and jeer, 

What do you idling, with closed wings, 
alone ?”’ 

Ah, me! She spoke, and sizhed, if Joy can 
sigh: 

“Scant welcome in the homes of men have 
Z. 

It is a time of Doubting and Unrest, 

And Greed doth drive me forth from many 
a breast. 

Alas! I have an ancient enemy, 

Whose robes are tinsel and her face a lie; 

Men call her Pleasure, but I know her twin 

Is Pain, their age Remorse, their shadow 
Sin.” 


She ceased, then smiled and 
““Oft I come 

To this entrancing spot, my blithest home. 

Hither I bring young children, fast asleep, 

And dreamy youths, and pretty maids who 
keep 

Their early innocence; and I have elves 

Who in these pleasaunces disport them- 
selves, 

Speeding in dance the merry moonlit hours, 

And deftly training all my vines and 
flowers.” 


whispered: 


Again she ceased, and shook her golden 
crown, 

And beckoned to a little merry breeze, 

And I, become as light as thistle down, 

Up-blown, was wafted o’er the distant trees 

{ knew not how. 


Ah, did I dream ? 
I never saw them more, 

That glade, that lakelet and its bloomy 
shore. 

Now is late August, and the Virgin stands 

And drops her gleanings from warm, lan- 
guid hands. 

From thistle heads the loving goldfinch 
sings, 

Young birds that late were nestlings try 
their wings; 

And sometimes, 
arise, 

I seem to see those glad and child-like eyes, 

Tending my borders in the fading light, 

I heard light-hearted laughing yester-night; 

And e’en to-day I caught the transient 
gleam 

Of iridescent pinions. Did I dream 7? 

SHEPHERDSTOWN., W. VA., August, 1887. 
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LAND, LABOR AND TAXATION. 
I. 


BY PROF, RICHARD T. ELY, PH.D. 


THE THEORY OF RENT. 


EVERY political economist who discusses 
the questions of the day in the periodical 
press, must experience a feeling of em- 
barassment on account of the largeness of 
the subjects with which he deals. There 
is scarcely an economic iseue now before 
the people which does not in its various 
ramifications sooner or later involve the 
entire science of political economy. But 
this is not all. Political economy does 
not stand as something apart and distinct 





by itself. It is but a mere truism—yet 
afact which needs frequent emphasis— 
that all knowledge is one. Every science 
then bears on political economy. There 
is, however, a peculiarly close connection 
between all those branches of knowledge 
which may be termed social sciences, for 
the life of man as a member of society is 
truly one. The relations between law, 
literature, economics, religion, ethics, 
even art and language,are so intimate that 
one cannot be touched without affecting 
to greater or less extent each and all of the 
others. Not only does history abundant- 
ly demonstrate this, but even a superficial 
investigation of social phenomena places 
it beyond controversy. Itis on this ac- 
count that men as widely apart as J. K. 
Ingram, author of the article on Political 
Economy in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica-- already treated in the columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT by Washington Glad- 
den--and Herbert Spencer both agree that 
political economy must be regarded sim- 
ply as a department in sociology. 

I dwell on this point for two purposes: 
first, it is important to show the restricted 
scope of a series of articles like the pres 
ent ; second, it is advisable to form in our 
minds a clear conception of what can be 
accomplished by economic discussions. 

My articles, the reader should bear in 
mind, present no claim to exhaustiveness. 
They simply aim to call attention to a few 
facts and thoughts, also suggestions in 
regard to those primary facts of existence, 
called land and labor, and to that indis- 
pensable condition of modern society, tax- 
ation. These will be treated with refer- 
ence to the agitation now going on which 
finds its center, its pivotal point and its 
inspiration in the person of Henry George. 
It is trusted that thereby errors may be 
corrected, good-will fostered, and fruitful 
trains of thought started. 

The name of Henxgy George brings us.at 


once to the second purpose which I had in 


mind when I called attention to the com- 
plex nature of social phenomena and con- 
sequently of social problems. There is 
something alluring in the simplicity and 
unity which Henry George introduces 
into the science of society, and this is one 
secret of his undoubted success. Although 
the daily press gives us the most fantastic 
accounts of the practical aims of the po- 
litical party which this reformer has gath- 
ered about him, this misrepresentation is 
probably largely willful, the fruit of par- 
tisan bitterness and class hate. Neverthe- 
less, it may be argued that the very ease 
with which it is possible to understand 
Henry George constitutes one of the un- 
fortunate features of his agitation. People 
are deceived by the unity and the sim- 
plicity which do such excellent service in 
a political campaign, and areturned away 
from a careful analysis of the most in- 
tricate phenomena which actual society 
presents. 

I suppose economic discussions in the 
press gradually train people in habits of 
correct reasoning, and tend to cultivate 
the power of close and correct observa- 
tion of social phenomena. In both these 
ways it becomes easier for the masses to 
detect fallacies and to force their leaders 
to a higher level of thought. I suppose, 
further, that gradually there will arise in 
all sections and among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men those who have a fair mas- 
tery over existing principles of industrial 
society. If this hope—modest as com- 
pared to much that we hear on every side— 





seems discouraging, it should, on the other 
hand, be remembered that comparatively 
few men determine the course of public 
events. The nature of the gas supply 
and the reason why municipalities should 
not trust to competition to regulate 
charges for gas may be called complex. 
It might be supposed that it would be 
hopeless to convince men whose thoughts 
are governed by the principles ef compe- 
tition, who in their own dealings are con- 
trolled by competition, that it would not 
apply to large branches of the public 
business ; yet I have known a single man 
who thoroughly understood the reason 
why competing gas companies are a bad 
thing, to change the contemplated action 
of a city of forty thousand inhabitants 
and to decide its policy. 

Land and labor—these are the two first 
things in political economy. Without 
them life is impossible. Capital comes 
later. It is a combination of the two 
first things; it results from the application 
of labor to land, but differs from the two 
just as water differs from oxygen and hy- 
drogen, its component parts. Now polit- 
ical economy deals with man, ‘‘The start- 
ing-point as well as the object-point of our 
science is man.” But it deals with man asa 
member of industrial society ; that is to say, 
with man gaining a livelihood by produc- 
ing valuable things for himself and his 
fellows, by exchanging them, by trans- 
porting them, by rendering services to his 
fellows; in short, by those various psoc- 
esses which we see going on about us 
daily in the business and professional 
world. This industrial society forms an 
organism and we want to know the con- 
ditions of its life, its prosperity and its 
disease. We may begin our examination 
of the economic life of man in various 
ways, but it strikes us as especially nat- 
ural to start with one of the two first 
things. 

Now it isinteresting to note that the 
pivot about which the socialists make all 
things turn is labor, while Henry George 
and his followers go back of labor to the 
land, to the land which must have pre- 
ceded the existence of man, thus to the 
first thing of all, and group all discussions 
about phenomena connected with land. 

Labor, we are told, is the source and the 
measure of allvalue. Thisis the sum and 
substance of the socialistic doctrine. It 
is all but an evolution of this prop dsition, 
as geometry is but an evolution of the ax- 
iomsand definitions with which it starts. 
The socialists delight to trace their eco- 
nomic system back to Adam Smith, who 
opens his ‘‘Wealth of Nations” with these 
words: ‘* The annual labor of every na- 
tion is the fund which originally supplies 
it with all the necessaries and conven- 
iences of life, which it annually consumer, 
and which consist always either in the 
immediate produce of that labor, or in 
what 1s purchased with that produce from 
other nations.” 

Ricardo, on the other hand, must be re- 
garded as the patron saint, among ortho- 
dox political economists, of those who fol- 
low Henry George; for he it was who 
developed the theory of rent which lies at 
the basis of their theoretical and practical 
doctrines. Let us then try to form a 
clear idea of the nature of the rent of 
land. 

Land is a natural gift. It was not 
created by man, but was by him found 
ready made. So much is incontestable. 
Further, its quantity is limited. To the 
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surface of the earthno thing can be 
added. To the land-surface, as distin- 
guished from the water-surface of the 
earth,a trifling amount is from time to 
time added. An inland sea has been 
drained, the shores of lakes and other 
bodies of water are frequently pushed for- 
ward and landis redeemed. A considerable 
portion of Boston is on so-called “ made 
land,” and last summer visitors to Chau- 
tauqua found a narrow strip of land re- 
deemed from the lake and added to the 
Assembly grounds. But all this in no 
way affects the general proposition in re- 
gard to the origin of land. First, the 
quantities so added to the land-surface 
are relatively insigniticant; second, in so 
far as water-surface is private property 
and utilized for productive purposes, the 
same propositions apply to that as to land; 
third, a landsurface must exist below the 
water in the first place or the land could 
not beredeemed. To be utilized it issome 
times necessary to cut away elevated land 
points and sometimes depressions must be 
filled in. It makes no difference so far as 
general principles are concerned whether 
water stands in these depresions or not. 
It ought scarcely to be necessary to dwell 
on so clear a point, but occasionally some 
silly person comes forward with an at- 
tempted disproval of the theory of rent 
based on the fact that a few acres have 
been redeemed from the greedy clutches 
of the waves, 

We have to notice next that land unlike 
some other natural gifts, as air and sun- 
shine, is capable of appropriation, and 
that the appropriation of land by indi- 
viduals renders possible the utilization of 
other natural gifts not in themselves ap- 
propriable. 

Furthermore, land varies in quality and 
in desirability of situation. 

We here have all the elements necessary 
for the explanation of rent. It is a price 
paid for the use of the original properties 
of the soil, for the land in itself apart 
from any improvements. Ricardo added 
to the qualification original the adjective 
‘¢ indestructible,” making the definition 
read “ original and indestructible powers 
of the soil.” It may be doubted whether 
this is warranted by the facts of the case. 
Certain powers of the soil are destructible, 
others are not; certain services rendered 
by land are capable of exhaustion, others 
not; but rent is alike paid for both and 
that rent is truly ground-rent; that is, a 
return for the soil itself. 

All this will be more easily understood 
if we examine the services rendered by 
land to production. Land first of all 
gives a ‘‘ standing place.” Itis something 
on which we can rest or move about, 
while conducting productive processes, 
while gaining a living. Mere room, space 
in itself is often extremely valuable, as 
we may see in the case of city real estate. 
Land contains the elements needed by 
plant life and thus serves agriculture. 
We call this property of the soil its fertil- 
ity. Butland also contains natural prod- 
ucts below the surface, like petroleum, 
natural gas, coal, gold, silver, copper, 
iron and other metals. These we may 
call the natural riches of the earth. Man 
did not create them. He simply takes 
possession of them. Now those who have 
an exclusive control or the right of prop- 
erty over land, charge for its use and thus 
receive rent, an income without labor on 
their part. 

What determines the amount of rent? 
It depends upon the relative desirability 
of a given piece of ground. You can find 
land which is free and yields no 
rent and which it just pays one 
to cultivate or to use for building or other 
purposes. Any piece of land which is 
more desirable in respect to fertility or 
situation yields something in addition to 
the returnson labor and capital, and this 
something is rent. A familiar illustra- 
tion is this: Let us suppose there are 

three grades of land which must be culti- 
vated in order to supply people with food 
and other necessaries of life. Let us sup- 
pose that these yield respectively ten, 
twenty, and thirty bushels of wheat per 
acre. Now the one who cultivates the 
ground which yields ten bushels per acre 
must reoeive a return on capital and labor 


will yield no rent. It is the last taken up 
and it just pays to cultivate it, but no 
more. But the men who cultivate the 
two higher grades of land will receive 
the same price for their wheat, for there is 
only One price in the mafket. So one of 
them has a surplus of ten bushels and the 
other of twenty bushels after defraying 
expénses, and these amounts constitute 
rent. The situation must also be taken 
intoaccount. To bring produets to the 
market isa part of their cost. Inthe exam- 
ple given, it is taken for granted that all 
three parcels are equally well situated. 
Land which yields thirty bushels of wheat 
may be so far from the market as to 
make it no better than other land which 
yields only twenty bushels. Rent is a re- 
sultant of prices paid for the two factors, 
situation and fertility. They together 
make up the desirability of land. In 
cities situation is the chief factor. 

Rent, it is then seen, does not enter into 
the price of commodities, or rather does 
not affect it. Does the man who cultivates 
his own farm charge less for produce than 
his neighbor who rents his land? Would 
the price of grain fall if all landlords 
should cease to collect rent? Can you 
buy dry-goods cheaper of a man who 
owns his own shop and the ground on 
which it is situated than of those who 
pay rent? Most certainly not; and this is 
a vital point which must be conceded to 
Henry George. If all rent should be ap- 
propriated by the community, it would 
not stop productive processes, because the 
rent is something left over after capital 
and labor are remunerated. This is not 
mere theory. Many claim that agricul- 
ture isin a more advanced condition in 
England than anywhere else, and the 
average returns per acre of English land 
undoubtedly far exceed the average re- 
turns of American land. Yet in England 
nearly every farmer—the exceptions be- 
ing rare indeed—pays rent. If we turn 
to cities we likewise find that rent does 
not hinder improvements. In Baltimure 
a large part of the ground is owned by 
one set of men and the improvements by 
another. Those who build houses and 
carry on business pay annual charges, 
called ground-rents; that is, returns for 
the original powers of the soil, and in this 
case at least indestructible powers. 

Yet improvement goes on and there are 
not wanting those who say more houses 
are built in Baltimore than would other- 
wise be the case on account of the ground- 
rent system. Now, manifestly, if to pay 
fifty dollars a year to Mr. Brown for a city 
lot does not keep me from improving it, I 
would go on with improvements if I 
should be obliged to pay fifty dollarsa 
year to the state or municipality instead 
of to Mr. Brown. “We do, in fact, find 
people in the city of Savannah, in Georgia, 
paying ground-rents to the municipality 
as readily as to private parties in Balti- 
more. 

Rent must be distinguished from re- 
turns on capital or profits. We speak 
about the rent of ahouse. Strictly speak- 
ing, it must be divided into two parts— 
namely, the return on the capital put in 
the building, properly profits, and the 
amount paid for the ground itself, which 
alone is rent. The expressions rent and 
ground-rent are used in Baltimore but, in 
the economic sense, ground-rent alone 
is rent. 

This is rather difficult and abstract, but 
I trust my readers will have patience ; for 
it is necessary to understand these funda- 
mental principles in order to compre- 
hend what follows. *‘ Every beginning is 
difficult.” This proverb applies to scien- 
tific discussions. In concluding this first 
article,I wish only to remark that no doc- 
trine in political economy is more firmly 
established than that of rent. It has 
been attacked innumerable times, but the 
result of every attack has been simply to 
strengthen it in every essential point. 

English, French and Italian political econ- 


omists all equally accept it, while even 
the most daring German criticism has 
never shaken this stronghold of economic 
science, 
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JoHN G. WHITTIER will celebrate his 
eightieth birthday on the 17th of next month, 





or he could not cultivate it, but his land 


PROBATION IN THE SECOND CEN- 
TURY. 
BY WILLIAM DE LOSS LOVE, D.D. 


AN eminent and able speaker at the late 
meeting of the American Board, as re- 
ported in THE INDEPENDENT, made this 
statement: ‘‘ If I have read history aright, 
this conception of the possibility of di- 
vine grace extended in another world to 
men is as old as the second century of 
Christian history.” This statement is 
very important if true, and very injuri- 
ous if untrue, because on so momentous 
a question the Christians of the second 
century were so near to the apostles that 
they must have retained very nearly their 
views. 

It is the object of the present article to 
show that the foregoing statement made 
at the Board meeting is untrue, though it 
isnow believed by many. The statement 
means, of course, thatit was an accepted 
theory with the Christians of the second 
century that the Gospel was preached to 
the impenitent dead in an after-death 
probation. 





THE GOSPEL PREACHED TO THE RIGHTEOUS 
DEAD, 


The early Christians did hoid that the 
Gospel was preached to the righteous 
dead. They did not believe that departed 
believers entered upon their highest es- 
tate until after the ascension of Christ, 
or their own resurrection. They believed 
that the righteous did not leap into a full 
knowledge of eternal affairs at death. They 
thought that the believers who departed 
during the long ages previous to Christ’s 
death, needed intelligence from this world 
concerning the accomplishment of re- 
demption and the method of its effect 
upon them. They were confident that 
such information and occasion of joy, 
were given to the righteous dead by 
Christ, between his death and resurrec- 
tion, and by apostles and other good 
men when they died. 

The ‘Pastor of Hermas,” a very popular 
and highly prized book among the early 
Christians, was written about a.p. 130, 
or a little more than a quarter of a ceniu- 
ry after the death of the Apostle John. 
It contains the following: ‘‘ These Apos- 
tles and teachers who preached the name 
of the Son of God, after falling asleep in 
the power and faith of the Son 
of God, preached it not only to 
those who were asleep, but themselves 
also gave them the seal of the preaching.” 
The connection shows that reference is 
made to the righteous dead alone. The 
same is shown by the fact that Clement 
of Alexandria, about three-fourths of a 
century afterward, quotes this passage 
from the ** Pastor,” and says concerning 
it, ‘‘And the Shepherd [Pastor], speaking 
plainly of those who had fallen asleep, 
recognizes certain righteous among Gen- 
tile and Jews.” His thought is that there 
were some righteous among both Gentiles 
and Jews who had gone before, as well as 
among the nominal Christians, 

Justin Martyr’s writings are among the 
most important that have come down to 
us from the second century. Somewhere 
between A.D. 138 and 161 he wrote the 
following: ‘‘The Lord remembered his 
dead people of Israel who lay in the 
graves; and he descended to preach to them 
his own salvation.” He quotes this, and, 
though it is uncertain where he found it, 
he cites it as expressing his belief. Also, 
Irenzeus quotes it three times as expres- 
sive of his belief. The reference 13 cer- 
tainly to Christ’s descent to Hades between 
his death and resurrection. 

Irenzeus, Bishop of Lyons, born about 
A.D. 115, wasone of the most distin- 
guished writers and theologians of the 
second century. Heis supposed to have 
died about A.D. 190, and probably it was 
toward the close of his life that he wrote 
the following, in addition to making the 
quotation three times over, already named. 
His point first in view is that the right- 
eous dead can be saved as well as the 
righteous living. ‘‘ ‘He also descended 
into the lewer parts of the earth,’ to be- 
hold with his eyes the state of those who 
were resting from their labors, in refer- 
ence to whom he did also declare to the 
disciples:‘Many prophets and righteous 





aA we hope he will be his own birthday 
poet, 


ye do see and hear.’” In treating of 
God’s rebuke for the sins of Christians, 
Irenzeus says: ‘‘ The Lord descended into 
the regions beneath the earth, preaching 
his advent there also, and [declaring] the 
remission of sins received hy those who 
believe in him. Now all those believed in 
him who had hope toward him, that is, 
those who proclaimed the advent, and 
submitted to his dispensations, the right- 
eous men, the prophets, and the patriarchs, 
to whom he remitted sins in the same way 
as he did to us.” He teaches that they who 
believed after death, were those who were 
righteous before death. 

Of the saints awaiting the resurrection 
hesays: ‘‘ For as the Lord went away in 
the midst of the shadow of death, where 
the souls of the dead were, yet afterward 
arose in the body, and after the resurrec- 
tion was taken up [into Heaven], it is 
manifest that the souls of his disciples 
also, upon whose account the Lord under- 
went these things, shall go away into the 
invisible place allotted to them by God, 
and there remain until the resurrection.” 
‘* When the holy soul of Christ descended 
[to Hades], many souls ascended and were 
seen in their bodies.” These four quota- 
tions from Irenzus are all in different 
places in his writings, and two of the 
three quotations referred to, made by him, 
are in still other places, so that in his 
works six different times he brings for- 
ward the doctrine of Christ preaching to, 
or visiting, the righteous dead immediate- 
ly after his own death. 

Clement of Alexandria, a celebrated 
teacher of the Church in that city, was 
born near the middle of the second cen- 
tury, and probably wrote a portion of his 
works before its close. First, we find him 
citing the ‘‘ Pastor of Hermas” respect- 
ing the preaching to the righteous dead 
by apostles and other teachers. He im- 
plies that some of the righteous dead, even 
before Christ, were of the Gentiles. In 
another place he argues at Jength, that 
some Gentiles were godly, and that Christ 
in visiting the righteous dead visited them 
also. He devotes a chapter to show that 
some Greeks had a knowledge of the true 
God, and that “‘ the most excellent among 
the Greeks worshiped the same God as we, 
but that they had not learned by per- 
fect knowledge that which was de- 
livered by the Son.” He elaimed that 
“the one and only God was known 
by the Greeks in the Gentile way, by the 
Jews Judaically, and in a new and spirit- 
ual way by us.” He held that * from the 
Hellenic training, and also from that of 
the law, are gathered into the one race 
of the saved people those who accept 
faith.” He ‘‘distinguished the most ex- 
cellent of the Greeks from the common 
herd.” He said that the ‘‘most excel- 
lent of the Greeks” ‘ had lived in right- 
eousness according to the law and phi- 
losophy.” He held that they “ having 
lived rightly” im this life, had a prepara- 
tion of mind for that ‘‘ perfect knowledge 
which was delivered by the Son.” That 
state of mind which lives ‘‘in righteous- 
ness according to the law and philoso- 
phy,” that is, according to light enjoyed, 
we call the right or converted heart, a 
heart penitent and believing, ready to 
receive and ‘‘ rightly” use more light when 
given. But Clement sometimes speaks of 
the acceptance and right use of the more 
light as repentance and faith. They 
were in reality the increased exercise of 
repentance and faith. Clement teaches 
that when Christ went to Hades, and 
preached to the godly Jews there who 
had preceded him, he preached also to 
‘*the excellent among the Greeks” there, 
who in this life had ‘‘ worshiped the 
same God as we,” though not with the 
‘* perfect knowledge which was delivered 
by the Son.” Granting that Clement’s 
charity overlapped upon excessive li- 
cense, yet, he did not teach that Christ 
preached to the dead who had lived and 
died in known and allowed sin, not 
having had a heart and life of righteous- 
ness. 

Hippolytus, a distinguished religious 
writer, born in the former part of the 
second half of the second century, gives 
the following on the dominion of Christ: 

‘Given by the Father to his own Son, 





men have desired to see and hear what 


who is manifested as King of all in Heaven 
and on earth and under the earth, and is 
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Judge of all: of all in Heaven, because he 
was born the Word, of the heart of the 
Father before all; and of all in earth, be- 
cause he was made man, and created Adam 
anew of himself; and of all under the earth, 
because he was also numbered among the 
dead, and preached to the souls of the 
saints, (and) by death overcame death.” 

In another treatise, Hippolytus gives a 
similar passage: ‘‘He was also reckoned 
among the dead, preaching the gospel to 
the souls of the saints, (and) by death 
overcoming death.” 

Tertullian, one of the most noted and 
able of the early Christian Fathers, was 
born about the middle of the second cen- 
tury, or soon after. He says: 

“Now, although Christ is God, yet, being 

also man, he died according to the Scrip- 
tures, and according to the same Scriptures 
was buried. With the same law of his be- 
ing he fully complied, by remaining in 
Hades in the form and condition of a dead 
man; nor did he ascend into the hights of 
Heaven before descending into the lower 
parts of the earth, that he might there 
make the patriarchs and prophets partakers 
of himself.” 
Partakers of his resurrection and ascen- 
sion power. Tertullian differed from 
most in holding that the patriarchs and 
prophets preceded the other righteous 
dead to Heaven. : 

THE GOSPEL NOT PREACHED TO THE 

UNRIGHTEOUS DEAD. 


On this point there is little to be said, 
except to give the negative to the view. 
that in the second century the Christians 
be:ieved the Gospel had been preached to 
the unrighteous in the future state. In 
the foregoing, six Christian authors, all 
the leading ones of the second century, 
whose writings are now extant, give wit- 
ness to the belief during that period that 
the Gospel was preached by Christ and 
his apostles after death to the righteous 
dead. Not one of the six, so far as ap- 
pears, held that the Gospel was preached 
to those who lived and died destitute of 
righteousness in heart and life. Those 
Greeks for whom Clement of Alexandria 
sought hope, ‘‘had lived in righteous- 
ness.” Still another passage gives Clem- 
ent’s view: 

“One righteous man, then, differs not as 
righteous from another righteous man, 
whether he be of the law or a Greek. ‘ 
For if to live well and according to the law 
is to live, also to live rationally according 
to the law is to live;and those [Jews] who 
lived rightly before the law [as Enoch and 
Abraham] were classed under faith and 
judged to be righteous—it is evident that 
those, too, who were outside of the law 
[righteous Gentiles without the law, but 
after it was given to the Jews], having lived 
rightly, 9n hearing the voice of the Lord 

. » With all speed turned and believed.” 

They were previously ready to be- 
lieve when it should be told them 
what to believe. Clement put upon a 
level two classes of those to whom Christ 
preached in Hades—‘‘ Jews who wanted 
the knowledge and faith of the Saviour,” 
and ‘‘ heathen who were ready for con- 
version”; as we should say, converted, 
and fully ready to receive Christ when 
revealed to them. The eariy Christians, 
and nearly or quite all antiquity, believed 
in two abodes in Hades, oue for the right- 
eous, and one for the wicked. The ‘“ im- 
passable gulf” named by Christ, was in 
accordance with the general belief, even 
if more intense. Hence, Christ in preach- 
ing to the righteous did not come into the 
abode of the wicked. It should be said 
that Clement’s writing on this subject 
may not have been until the opening of 
the third century. 

IN THE SECOND CENTURY PREACHING f0 
THE UNRIGHTEOUS DEAD HELD TO BE A 
HERESY. 

The doctrine that Christ preached in 
Hades to the impenitent dead was indeed 
broached and advocated in the second 
century. But it was Marcion, the great 
heresiarch of that century, who had the 
honor of that office. His heretical writ- 
ings were opposed by such men as Justin 
Martyr, Irenzeus, Clement, Hippolytus, 
Tertullian. His views are known by ex- 
tracts from his works given by his oppo- 
nents. Qn probation after death, Irenzeus 
gives Marcion’s doctrine thus: ‘ That 
Cain, and those like him, and the Sodom- 
ites, and the Egyptians, and others like 





them, and, in fine, all the nations who 
walked in all sorts of abominations, were 
saved by the Lord, on his de- 
scending into Hades, and on their run- 
ning unto him, and that they wel- 
comed him into their kingdom.” Did 
the evangelical Christians of that age 
give this view, that Christ preached to 
the unrighteous dead, the least counte- 
nance? So far as appears they all opposed 
it along with Marcion’s other heresies. 
Irenzeus, who states it from him, himself 
says of it, that Marcion taught ‘‘in direct 
opposition to the truth.” It follows, 
that the doctrine that the Gospel was 
preacked to the unrighteous dead by 
Christ or his apostles, was deemed an un™ 
Christian view by the Christians of the 
second century. And if the believers of 
that age had thought that doctrine war- 
ranted either by tradition, as from the 
Apostles, or by Scripture instruction, it 
must be they would have expressed it. 
And since they did boldly proclaim the 
doctrine of the Gospel preached to the 
righteous dead, they could and would 
easily have inserted along-side of it, the 
doctrine that it was preached to the un- 
righteous dead, if they had held it. 

The language of the early Christian 
Fathers has been adduced on this subject, 
not as authority on Gospel doctrines, but 
as testimony on current Christian opinions 
of their day. Coming so near to the 
Apostles as they did, especially some of 
the earlier Fathers, it would have been 
impossible for them to have adopted any 
unapostolic views on this subject, with- 
out a disclosure of differences of opinion 
among them. 

So many have affirmed in these late 
years, that the doctrine of the Gospel 
preached to the unrighteous dead, was 
generally believed by the early Christians, 
that some ministers and others who do 
not accept that doctrine, have supposed 
their cause weak in respect to primitive 
belief. It turns out that where they 
thought themselves weak they are strong. 

SouTH HADLEY, MASS. 
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{ WONDER what people do with ‘‘ wind- 
falls?? They are always happening, 
though not, I regret to say, to me. Ina 
single newspaper of this week’s date there 
are recorded no less than three of them. 
A workman suddenly becomes possessed 
of £100,000, a private soldier of £40,000, a 
pauper in a workhouse of £7,000. This 
last gentleman—as I suppose we must now 
call him—has announced his intention to 
the Board of Guardians of leaving ‘ the 
house”; but that is the only hint we get of 
the future plans of these fortunate gentry. 
But what a romance—though it may be 
but a short one—must the life of each of 
them appear to himself. How, for once, 
must desire fall short of performance; 
How literally must their new-found 
wealth be an embarras de richesses! How 
the question, ‘‘ What shall I do with it?’ 
must press upon their attention. We 
have all read of the sailor who on being 
given two wishes, could think of nothing 
except ‘‘ grog” and ‘“‘more grog”; the 
story is too cynical, but has much truth 
init. Even the “ intelligent reader” who 
is now perusing these words would have 
a difficulty, perhaps, in saying off-hand 
what he would do with a windfall of 
£100,000. Charity, let us hope, would 
first suggest itself; for if it does not do so 
at once, we may depend upon it, it will 
not do so at all; yet how very seldom do 
we find ‘‘ thank offerings” to any large 
amount among the contributions of the 
charitable. My own impression is that in 
cases where very poor people become sud- 
denly very rich they do not experience so 
much difficulty in spending their money 
as persons of moderate means who have 
become millionaires; because it is gener- 
ally spent for them. They are instantly 
translated to another sphere, and fall into 
the hands of more or less interested advis- 
ers. They have never had the aspirations 
that occur to people of a higher position, 
but to which, when the unlooked-for op- 
portunity arises for their realization, the 
obstacles seem so insurmountable and a 
few five-pound notes to their sisters, and 





their cousins, and their aunts, satisfy all 
the claims of consanguinity, and leave 
them free to enter on a new life. If this 
were not the case we should be constantly 
reading accounts of monstrous extrava- 
gance in humble life, of which, as a matter 
of fact, there is no record. These parve- 
nus get so soon absorbed into our social 
system that, after the first nine days’ 
wonder, all traces of them disappear. 
Some one (comparatively) of position ai 
once begins to take an interest in their af- 
fairs, the heir finds himself ‘ financed,” 
the heiress ‘‘ fiancéed.” 

The right-of-way contest that is now 
being carried on in the neighborhood of 
Derwentwater, is not of local importance 
only, but affects the whole community. 
One of the reasons that causes so many 
Englishmen to prefer the natural beauties 
of the continent to those of their own 
country is that there is so much more 
freedom abroad as regards locomotion. 
Thanks to the greed of land-owners there 
are few places near London where a real 
walk in the country—through meadows 
and along foot-paths—is now procurable. 
The pedestrian is driven (as though he were 
on wheels) into the dusty road. The same 
curtailment is going on year by year 
further afield, so that in a generation or 
two, there will be no country walks in 
England at all, unless, indeed—what is 
likely enough to happen, through these 
restrictions—there shall be no _ land- 
owners. 

I remember walking for miles along a 
road in the most picturesque portion of 
Wales, with fields full of trespass boards 
on one side of me and a brick wall eight 
feet high, which surrounded a nobleman’s 
domain, on the other. This is carrying 
the rights of property a little too far. 
Hitherto, however, there has been one 
district free from those monopolizers of 
the soil, and which has justly been called 
the playground of England—namely, the 
Lake district. That a man should be al- 
lowed to put a ring fence around a moun- 
tain is really too monstrous a privilege, 
and if there is a law that enables him to 
do so, that law should be altered. In 
times when the aristocracy was more pop- 
ular than it is at present, it used to be 
said that it was only your nouveaux riches 
who put up ‘‘No Thoroughfare” and 
‘‘ Private” over grounds that have been 
used in common for generations; but the 
Lake district is peopled with land-owners 
who have made their fortune in trade, 
and are, nevertheless, quite innocent of 
this detestable selfishness. If it breaks 
out there, freedom of movement will be 
lost indeed, and ‘‘a day in the country,” 
save as the title of a farce, will have no 
meaning. 

In the old days when highwaymen took 
to the road, it was on horseback; other- 
wise they were mere footpads, unworthy 
of a place in the Newgate Calendar; but 
nowadays they ride on wheels. The 
latest rogue’s device is to drive a hansom 
and from that elevated position to pick 
out fromthe roofs of four-wheelers such 
articles of luggage as seem most promis- 
ing. These you place on the roof of your 
own cab, and drive away with them, pre- 
sumably to some railway station. The 
proceeding is of the neatest kind, and 
every precaution is taken that forethought 
can suggest. In order that the spectacle 
of luggage on an empty cab should not 
excite suspicion a temporary fare is pro- 
vided called a ‘“‘ Buck”; he has nothing to 
do but look as if he owned the property 
over his head, though in reality he knows 
nothing about it, and isspeculating in his 
own mind asto whether it is a carpet-bag 
or a portmanteau. 

There is nothing your ‘“ habitual crimi- 
nal” more dislikes (except washing), than 
the operation of having his photograph 
taken for the police album. In the early 
stage of the practice he was wont to 
‘* make faces”; and thereby, as he hoped, 
render his subsequent identification im- 
possible, but such childish dodges he has 
long felt to be unworthy of him; he sub- 
mits, but trusts to alter himself when the 
time comes beyond recognition. Science, 
however, in France at least, has more 
than kept pace with his sagacity. It has 
discovered that the measurements of cer- 
tain bones, such as the length of the head, 





and of the middle and little fingers, never 
vary after manhood, and at the same time 
are never alike in two human beings. 
Scars may fade, and all other peculiarities 
cease to distinguish, but not these tell-tale 
bones. The instruments used for identi- 
fication by the French police are more- 
over so accurate that there is no such 
thing as ‘‘a hair-breadth escape” for any 
old offender. 

There is nothing in which farce treads 
so closely on the wheels of melodrama asin 
the duel. If it is not fatal, it is almost 
alwaysfunny. If the instruments of de- 
struction, for example, are not those 
usually employed, it becomes at once 
ridiculous. Fancy a duel with scythes 
or reaping-hooks. An “affair of honor” 
of the absurdest kind, has just come off in 
France. The belligerents were so infuria- 
ted that they could not wait, but took the 
weapons nearest their hand which hap- 
pened to be cross-bows. With cross-bows 
one can shoot tolerably straight, and one 
of the two fools was hit. But suppose 
they had fought with what was once our 
national weapon ‘the long bow ;” they 
would probably have been fighting still. 
Neither would have been dead, but both 
would have been missing. 

The Sultan of Morocco, as is the way 
with Exalted Potentates of his class pre- 
vious to their being done away with in 
the interests of civilization, is just now 
making some noise in the world, proba- 
bly without being at all aware of it. 
A chiel (‘not wholly unconnected with 
the British press”) has been in Morocco 
taking notes of him, and if it were not 
for the horrors they narrate of the slave 
trade, they would be most musing read- 
ing. What his Highness plumes himself 
most upon is, it seems, being “‘ Sherif” 
—a position in the present state of our 
landed interest we are very anxious to 
escape from—because it gives him the 
right to use a green umbrella. Under 
the shadow of this sacred object he re- 
ceives the ambassadors of foreign princes, 
whose interviews (they being denied any 
similar protection) generally result in 
coup de soleil. The carriage our Queen 
has presented to him—which is the only 
vehicle in his dominions—gives him much 
pleasure, but as it is quite out of the 
question that any one should sit before 
him, or above him, there is no coachman; 
he is very literally and, in more senses 
than one, “‘to be led, and not drove.” He 
has only 300 wives himself, but there are 
1,500 widows of his predecessors on his 
pension list. All this is funny enough, 
but what sends everybody (out of his 
Highness’ reach) into convulsions is the 
scientific maps that are constructed for 
him, in which the Empire of Morocco 
occupies three-fourths of the habitable 
globe. I think this is rather hard con- 
sidering our own weaknesses in that 
direction. If an Arab was to visit us just 
now, he would probably think we took 
peculiar views of the relative importance 
of Ireland. He would find the members 
of every little sect believing that the 
future of the Human Race depended on 
the universal acceptance of its creed; and 
the advocates of a score of silly theories 
firmly convinced that each was the pivot 
on which civilization depended. The 
Sultan is described as a little obstinate— 
his very name indeed is Muley. But have 
we no anti-everything-anians, who are 
at least equally gifted in that way, and 
who have maps of the moral world in 
which their little fads occupy a very 
disproportionate place ? 

In the authoress of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman,” we have lost almost the last of 
what may be called our old-fashioned 
novelists. Some critics, in their pardon- 
able wish to exaggerate the gifts of the 
dead (which, however, they take care to 
compensate themselves for by detraction 
from the living), have spoken of her 
genius. But that was just the quality in 
which she was lacking. She did what 
she had in hand in the best possible way; 
but there was nothing of originality 
about her. She could devise no plot; she 
could move her readers to tears, but 
never to laughter: the moral her stories 
possess is unexceptionable, but it is enjoined 
in too didactic a fashion. In her last 
works there is something of the school- 
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mistress. One smiles at the glib compati- 
son drawn by our scribes between her 
and Mrs. Oliphant. There is a family 
likeness between the more domestic tales 
of the latter lady and the novels of Mrs. 
Craik, and that is all. To have atcempted 
such flights as ‘‘The Beleagured City” 
and ‘‘ The Lord of Darkness,” would have 
seemed audacious indeed to the meek 
creator of ‘“‘The Head of the Family.” 
With what terror, then, must she have 
regarded the satanic school of female fic- 
tion! In her last essay in the October 
Cornhill, she speaks with placid content 
of the quiet days she has always led, 
haunted by no guardsmen of great pos- 
sessions, or yellow-haired heiresses of easy 
virtue; and away trom her own experi- 
ences of life (which so often means out of 
one’s depth) she never ventured. A gen- 
tle spirit, exhaled to Heaven, without the 
pangs of a death-bed, as happened to her 
sister novelist, Mrs. Gaskell. Last month 
she told us she had written forty novels; 
and not a word in them needs she now 
wish to be blotted out. 

Does the reader know what “‘ ship logs” 
are? Not the dull record that those who 
make their business in great waters write 
of their doings, but the literal logs that 
have once been ships, and which make 
the best fires in the world. They, too, 
have a record for those who can read it, 
and by no means a dull one. How often 
in the winter evening have I watched the 
parti-colored flame, bursting from where 
the iron rails have been, and made a pic- 
ture in my mind of the good ships’ voy- 
ages that have this ended in my humble 
hearth. They are not romances either, 
for the firm from which my logs come 
buy the old ships in Portsmouth harbor, 
which have really carried the flag that 
has braved the battle and the breeze for, 
perhaps, a hundred years. And now I 
read the old ‘‘ Victory” herself is break- 
ing up, and will presently, perhaps, be 
coming my way, unless, indeed, the Gov- 
ernment should see fit to sell her piece 
meal, like the ‘‘ Royal George,” for work- 
boxes and card-cases. The ship in which 
Lord Nelson died should be at least as at- 
tractive to the nation at large as that 
which went down with Kempenfelt. On 
the other hand, one fears, as in thut case, 
that the demand would create a new sup- 
ply long after there was nothing left of 
the old ‘“* Victory "to make a lucifer- 
match. What is really very touching, it 
was on the eve of the anniversary of Tra- 
falgar that she gave the first sign of de- 
cay. Allof a sudden six feet of water 
was discovered in her hold, and she was 
found to be gently settling down at the 
bows, like one who had enough of life. 
They sent for a doctor—I mean a diver— 
at once, who found the timbers at the port 
bow in such astate of decay that the cop- 
per sheathing had dropped off them, car- 
rying the wood-work with them. Restor- 
atives were applied, and the leak was 
stopped, but in case of accidents the serv- 
ices of a night-nurse were procured—*' a 
tug was ordered to stand by the ship till 
the morning.” It must have beena great 
humiliation, but at 120 one must expect 
such things. She had not had any serious 
illness (necessitating her being in dock) 
for twenty years. Altogether this old 
ship’s log reads strangely human. 

Another ciaft of a very different kind 
is just now making a like demand upon 
our sympathies—the ‘Great Eastern.” 
That leviathan of the deep has fallen into 
very low water indeed. She was sold 
last week for £21,000. just one-thirty- 
sixth of her original price, for she cost 
three-quarters of a million, If she had 
been a little longer, so as to have reached 
right across the Atlantic, no doubt she 
would have been well patronized as a 
bridge; but as a passenger ship she was 
a failure. There was nothing indeed to 
touch her for laying submarine cables; 
but that (like blacking glasses for eclipses) 
is but an intermittent occupation, after 
all; she no longer pays as an exhibition, 
because, in the two or three harbors 
where alone she can ride everybody has 
seen her. What a cargo of brilliant 
hopes she once carried with her! And 
now her fate reminds one of the pathetic 
ballad of the ‘‘ High Mettled Racer,” who 
began his career as the favorite of the 





Derby, and ended it by drawing ‘“ stones 
for the road.” 

An albatross has arrived in Western 
Australia bringing news of a shipwreck, 
and thirteen French castaways on Crozet 
Island, 2,000 miles away. The details 
were inscribed on a tin plate tied round 
the bird’s neck. This willcorruborate the 
views expressed by the ancient mariner 
upon the shooting of albatrosses. At the 
sume time I must most respectfully re- 
monstrate with those scribes who have 
hailed the incident with the usual cuckoo 
note of *‘ Stranger than Fiction.” If they 
will refer to the novel ‘‘ Foul Play,” they 
will find this very method of communicat- 
ing similar tidings set forth at some 
length. 

There is nothing in literature in which 
there is such confusion of ideas as is 
founa in epitaphs. Intending to describe 
the career of tne departed in glowing 
terms the mourner and the stone-mason 
between them often make the strangest 
mess of it. On the coffin of the late 
jockey Fordham was inscribed (what no 
doubt was confidently believed to be a 
text) the lines ‘‘ Tis the pace that kills.” 
If it were written over the remains of 
a race-horse the quotation would have 
keen appropriate enough, but anything 
less complimentary to the moral worth of 
a man it would be difficult to select. Why 
is there not some professional epitaph 
maker, by the by, who for a fitting fee 
would prevent the necessity of ‘* surviving 
relatives” making these unconscious 
libels? For a guinea a line (a mere drop 
in the ocean of funeral expenses) I shall 
be happy to supply the public with the 
commodity in question. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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AT the last session of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Ohio, three sec- 
tions of the Revised Statutes which made 
discrimination on account of race and 
color were repealed by an almost unani- 
mous vote of that body. 

The Sixty-sixth General Assembly at- 
tempted to take the matter in hand by 
passing a civil rights bill, which, it was 
supposed, would wipe out some of the 
distinctions then existing on account of 
color. 

Ex-Governor Hoadly called the atten- 
tion of the legislature to this subject in 
these words: 


“As the foundation of our liberties is 
equality of the rights of citizens, I submit 
that the existing legal discriminations, on 
account of color, are not based on character 
or conduct, and have no relation to moral 
worth and fitness for civic usefulness, but 
are rather relics of prejudice which had its 
origin in slavery. I recommend their total 
repeal. The two civil rights acts passed at 
the first session of the Sixty-sixth General 
Assembly have done much, if not most of 
the work necessary to obliterate the traces 
of color prejudice from the statutes of 
Ohio. Of those which remain, one is 
of special importance, bearing heavily in 
some parts of the state upon the colored 
race. In nine-tenths of the state separate 
colored schools have been abolished, and 
mixed schools are sustained with the ap- 
proval of the people of both colors and all 
parties, and to the special benefit of the 
colored children, whose advantages of edu- 
cation are thus enhanced, without eddi- 
tional expense to the tax-payers. Ina few 
sections of the state, including the city of 
Cincinnati, separate schools are still sus- 
tained for the education of the colored 
youth, under Stction 4,008, revised statutes. 
‘ As a rule, these schools are in- 
ferior to the mixed schools. 

‘*Not only are the opportunities thus af- 
forded inferior to those by which white chil- 
dren profit, but they are furnished to a race 
long deprived, and thus more in need, of 
education. 

“Colored children are forced to travel 
long distances, often, of course, in unseason- 
able weather, while the duty of the state 
to furnish all alike, irrespective of social 
rank or color, the same fair start and equal 
chance in the race of life, is neglected. 

“It will be your pleasing duty to remedy 
this evil.” 


These are the words of a Democratic 
Governor to a Democratic legislature, and 
if they indicate anything at all, they 
show that public sentiment was taking 





some tangible form in regard to this sub- 
ject some time before the repeal of what is 
familiarly known as ‘the black laws” 
was actually effected. 

Later, the same Governor, when he saw 
that his recommendation was not acted 
upon, repeated in substance his former 
message and added: 

‘Equal rights are enjoyed by all our 
citizens except those possessing a visible ad- 
mixture of African Blood. I recommend 
the repeal of all laws discrimtnating be- 
tween citizens on account of color. These 
are both wrong and oppressive. The most 
oppressive are those which permit the con- 
demnation of colored children without ac- 
cusation or trial, to the punishment of com- 
pulsory, non-association in common schools 
with white children, to education often in- 
ferior and in places inconveniently remote 
from the residence of their parents. 

This same view has been taken, ex- 
pressed in similar language, and vigor- 
ously defended by THE INDEPENDENT on 
several occasions, 

Governor Foraker has likewise empha- 
sized the same idea, and has declared that 
in his opinion no such distinctions ought 
ever to exist, as they are unjust and 
wicked. 

In view of these and other facts the last 
legislature, being a Republican body, 
could not well dodge the issue consistent- 
ly, and retain the solid Negro vote, which 
was necessary to the re-election of the 
majority of those who already occupied 
seats in that body, and to the success of 
the Republican ticket. As a result, sec- 
tions 4,008, 6,987 and 6,988 of the Revised 
Statutes—the first relating to mixed 
schools, the latter to intermarriage and 
the penalty for violating the same—were 
repealed. 

In most instances the results have been 
accepted with favor, and with no dispo- 
sition on the part of either parents or 
school boards to defy the law. 

It was not supposed in the first case that 
there would be no opposition at all for 
Negro teachers appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Schools and School-boards, 
to insist upon non-interference with alaw 
that they knew discriminated against 
them as citizens of a great state. 

The few, however, that were disposed 
to show dissatisfaction and complain that 
colored teachers would be thrown out of 
employment have generally yielded, and 
many of the teachers who have suffered 
from the change have gone South. 

In view of the circumstances it would 
be indeed presumptuous on the part of the 
Negro to demand or even ask that colored 
teachers be employed as a rule in white 
schools, and alarge majority are conscien- 
tious enough to express themselves thus. 
For the most part I believe the colored 
people are inclined to view the matter 
philosophically and accept the outcome 
whatever it may be; only now and then 
are there indications of serious trouble on 
their part. 

In Northern Ohio mixed schools have 
existed from an early date. In Cleveland 
there are two or three colored teachers 
employed, and they are reappointed an- 
nually. Their presence produces no com- 
motion, nor does it giveany offense. Itis 
in Southern Ohio where the greatest an- 
tagonism exists. At times the struggle 
has been a bitter one. 

Many of the whites have withdrawn 
their children from the schools where the 
blacks have been admitted, while others 
have declared that it is their intention to 
do likewise. 

Asa result school boards seem to be in 
a quandary as to what course it is best to 
adopt. Some declare their inability to do 
anything ; others claim that the wishes of 
the majority must be consulted even to 
the extent of defying the law, asif the 
people were greater thanthe law. Again, 
in a few instances, the schools have been 
entirely closed, but afterward reopened. 
There are cases in which Negro chil- 
dren are permitted to attend, but are 
not allowed to recite. They are present 
every day, occupy seats in common with 
the other children, and at the close of 
school, without ever having a word di- 
rectly addressed to them, withdraw to 
their homes. We cannot justly denounce 
the Glenn Bill, as it seems to me, or censure 
its supporters, and permit such a state of 





things to exist unnoticed at our own 
doors. 

While I believe that the end desired 
would have been attained much more 
speedily if the matter had been left to 
regulate itself, yet I can see no good 
reason for the existence of any statutory 
enactment on the subject. If left alone 
the Negro will find his level, and will re- 
main there until he is qualified for other 
stations—higher and better. Thesolution 
of the so-called Negro problem must be 
the work of the Negro himself. 

Much indiscretion has been shown on 
the part of both white and black—the 
latter, in that they attempted to force an 
entrance into white schools, because it 
was their privilege, when they were not 
desired, and especially, too, in those 
instances where they had good teachers 
of their own with fair school-houses and 
an equally good outfit; the former, in 
their efforts to keep the black children 
out of their schools when there is no law 
to prevent their attending the same. The 
terms *‘ white” and ‘‘colored” are no 
longer in use, but the school takes its 
name from the street upon which it may 
be located or it is designated as ‘‘ central,” 
‘“‘high” or ** braneh” school, as circum- 
stances may determine. 

No school board can, now, legally re- 
fuse a child admission to any school that 
he may desire to enter, because of his 
color. Refusal must be based upon other 
ground than raee. 

While it may be right to employ legal 
talent, as is done in some eases by the col- 
ored people to defend what they regard 
their rights, I hardly think it expedient 
for the reason that the two races are to 
live here together, and a procedure of this 
kind is likely to engender hostility and 
strife—a thing that the black man can ill 
afford at any period in his history much, 
less at this time. 

As in Northern Ohio, so in the southern 
part of the state, prejudice, if it dies at 
all, must die of its own accord, for there 
is no such thing as legislating it out of ex- 
istence, 

WILBERFORCE, O. 
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TURKISH FASTING AND FESTAL 
DAYS. 





BY THE HON. S. S. COX, M. C., 
LATE U.S. MUNISTER TO TURKEY. 





THE time of day and night in Constan- 
tinople needs tobe heeded. It isa great 
puzzle to those who are not initiated. It 
requires that the stranger should buy a 
journal every day, in order to be certain 
of the time when the steamers and the 
cars leave. The hotels are compelled to 
keep two clocks. Sometimes one in the 
morning, Turkish time, means six o'clock 
in our time; and sometimes it means nine 
o'clock. Besides, owing to the numerous 
races and religions in the Orient, there 
are various days for the Sabbath, Christ- 
mas, New Year’s and Easter. They make 
inextricable confusion, while the old 
time of the Russians and Greeks still more 
confounds us—as to the fétes and Saints 
days. Itisa pity, if only on the argu- 
ment ab convenienti that, Saint Gregory, 
with his calendar, is not unanimously ac- 
ceptable to these diverse peoples. 

There are many periodical returns of 
festive or religious days among the Mo- 
hammedans. On the 28th of Septem- 
ber, A.D. 622, the Prophet left Mecca for 
Medina. The last city was more faithful 
to him than Mecca. From this event 
comes the first day and year of the He- 
gira. Hegira literally means to ‘emi- 
grate.” Itis froman Arab word called 
Heudjret. Seventeen years after the He- 
gira, Caliph Omar, brother-in-law of the 
Prophet, felt the necessity of having a 
chronological system, and as the Arabs 
were learned in such matters at that time, 
they called a grand council of the Musgul- 
man notables and arrangeda system. By 
common accord, the era of near two hun- 
dred millions of people upon our planet 
begins on the first of Muherrem, or the 
28th of September, in the year of our 
Lord 622. 

The Mussulman’s year is eleven days 
shorter than our own. There is no equiv- 
alent for the months of his calendar. 
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The month which corresponds to January 
in one year will, sixteen years afterward, 
correspond with July. 

The Turkish month takes its name and 
its season from the moon, and the Turk- 
ish Ramazan fast runs through every 
season in the course of thirty-three years. 
It is hard on the poor workman and boat- 
man in summer; but they stand fast by 
their principles, despite thirst and fatigue. 
When Ramazan ends, do these faithful 
rush for their kebabs and pilafs? No; 
they have their pipes filled and the match 
in hand. Tobacco has a prior attach- 
ment to food. 

The Ramazan and Bairam fétes have 
often been described. The first is like our 
Lent ; the second, our Easter. The Rama- 
zan lasts a month or more. It is during 
this fast, on the twenty-fourth night, that 
the decrees of Mohammedan fate are taken 
from the preserved table by God’s throne 
and settled forever. They are turned 
over to the angels to be executed. As it 
was on this night that Mohammed received 
his first revelation, it is called Kadir ge- 
jesy, or *‘ night of power.” 

During Ramazan the good Moslem 
neither eats, drinks nor smokes from sun- 
rise to sunset. He makes up for it after 
sunset. Still, he is not physically happy 
by day or night. Hence Bairam is wel- 
comed, not only because it terminates 
Ramazan, but it is the beginning of Bai- 
ram, with its receptions and congratula- 
tions. Of these receptions the Sultan’s is 
supreme for its splendor. It is both re- 
ligious and civil, and all the dignitaries, 
including the diplomats, are on hand at 
the palace to partake in and enjoy the 
spectacle. 

The Bairam is always hailed as no other 
gala season. To the faithful the salvo at 
sunset which ushers in Bairam is a cheer- 
ful sound. Annoyances, dyspepsia and 
wrongs disappear. All that is associated 
with hospitality, fun, frolic, good temper 
and congratulations is ushered in with 
noisy exhilaration. All the gay colors 
and rich silks and satins of the higher 
class, and all the bright wardrobes of the 
lower class, are worn in scrupulous neat- 
ness upon the streets. The Turk then 
puts on his best suit of storeclothes. The 
muslin of his turban is as unflecked as 
polar snow. The fez is no longer soiled. 
The metropolis is dressed in holiday at- 
tire. Music pervades the streets, plays at 
the doors of the houses, and is rewarded 
with gifts of charity, not in money alto- 
gether, but in articles of all kinds, so that 
the musicians go home from their chart- 
vari with laden baskets. Neighbors and 
friends make the Turkish salute and sa- 
laam. They kiss their fingers across 
squares, From early morning there is an 
animated scene on the water and in the 
streets. The vessels are decorated from 
boom to truck. Gilded boats have their 
finest tapestries and are manned by their 
best oarsmen. The very gulls and other 
sea birds fly around screaming their joy 
at the vanishing of Ramazan and the ad- 
vent of Bairam. 

But the grand pageant at the palace is 
not to-day what it was before the burn- 
ing down of the Seraglio. Then the offi- 
cers of the Government, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, thronged to this spot. Strangers 
were allowed, as they are to-day, to visit 
the grand kiosk—the eharming pavilion 
which overlooks the lovely scene. In the 
olden time, when the gates of the Serag- 
lio were opened, it was a gay throng that 
passed through the court and lingered 
under the immense plane-trees, some of 
which remain to this day. In its general 
features, the Bairam at the palace now is 
the same as that of the olden time. There 
is some marked change, especially in the 
dress of the people and officials. The 
ministers and others are clad in straight, 
Methodistical frock coats. Where now 
are the flowing robe, the big round tur- 
ban and the enormous breeches? The 
coats are covered with embroidery and 
decorations, but the tarbouch, or fez, is 
not very grandiose and impressive. No 
one, unless he has seen it, can imagine 
the splendid appearance of the soldiers 
and officers on these occasions. Em- 
broidery, in which the Turks excel, silver 
and gold embroidery, and swords damas. 
cened and gilded, in which they also ex- 
cel, give their tasteful richness to the oc- 





casion. The housings of the horses, the 
very playfulness of the horses, and the or- 
namentation of the carriages, indicate 
that the joyful time has come. On these 
occasions we have an idea of the wealth 
of ‘** Ormus and of Ind,” in all their gor- 
geousness of apparel and luxury of power. 

At first it seems odd to us the way in 
which the Ottoman measures his time. 
His day commences at sunset, and the 
hours of the day swing around in that 
cycle to sunset again. But the most 
curious performance for a nation which 
has drawn so much from the first astrono- 
mers of Arabia, is that by which the re- 
currence of the festive day of Bairam is 
regulated. On one occasion the Ramazan 
lasted only twenty-eight days. This was 
because the moon, failed in punctuality; 
but probably the Astronomer Royal, and 
not the moon, was in his cups, or grew 
tired of fasting. On another occasion the 
feast of Ramazan was prolonged for thir- 
ty-onedays. This was owing to the neg- 
ligence of a judge. He lost his head for 
his laches. Is it not somewhat comical 
that in a land where there is ample math- 
ematical and astronomical knowledge, its 
civil and ecclesiastical rulers must not rely 
upon exact science for the appearance of 
the moon, or the setting of fasts and feasts. 
There must be no conjuring with Arabic 
numerals or zodiacal signs in these mat- 
ters. The moon must be seen actually 
and optically by some one or more per- 
sons, and these must be credible witnesses. 
They must give their testimony that they 
saw the moon; mark you, one moon only. 
If they saw two or more moons, it would 
goto their credibility. These witnesses 
must present themselves before the cadi 
of Constantinople and prove the fact cir- 
cumstantially. The cadi is sometimes an 
ecclesiastical judge; one of the canons, as 
it were. He weighs the testimony relig- 
iously. If the evidence is reliable and the 
circumstances of the case are satisfactor- 
ily proven, Bairam is fixed for the next 
morning; very early in the morning, as 
we know to oursorrow. The first witness 
of the moon receives a gift of ten thousand 
piastres ($450). A piastre is nearly four 
and one-half cents. The second witness 
receives a gift of five thousand piastres, 
and the third of twenty-five hundred. 

The witnesses selected to catch the first 
glimpse of the moon are special function- 
aries of the Sheik-ul-Islam. There is 
great competition among them. The 
Bairam which occurred the 2d of July, 
1886, was arare one in our experience. 
The United States ship of war ‘ Keur- 
sarge” was inthe Bosphorus. Iwas, in all 
hospitality, bound to look after her offi- 
cers. The Fourth of Jaly was approach- 
ing. The Commencements of the Amer- 
ican College and the American Female 
Home School in Scutari were also on hand; 
all within two or three days, and Bafram 
was expected every moment! We had 
been deprived of the privilege of Batram 
the year before, owing to the breaking 
out of hostilities in Bulgaria; therefore, 
we were more than usually anxious to be 
on hand at the Palace of Dolma Bagtché 
when the artillery should announce that 
Bairam had begun. We were on the tip- 
toe of expectation. Would it be the 1st 
of July? We were all fearful of it. In 
that case some of our engagements would 
be spoiled. Is it to be the 2d? We will 
rot know until the guns are fired on the 
ist. We are at Prinkipo, fifteen miles 
from Constantinople. In order to reach 
Dolma Bagtché, we must voyage for two 
hours and a half over the sea of Marmora 
in our launch. Would we have good 
weather and a smooth sea? Besides, we 
have to make our toilet. All will be hurry 
and confusion. Luckily, we are advised 
the night before. A telegram comes from 
the First Chamberlain. Translated it 
reads as follows: 


“To His EXCELLENCY THE AMERICAN MIN- 
ISTER, PRINKIPO: 

‘In order to be present at the ceremony 
to-morrow, you will come in the morning 
to the Palace of Dolma Bagtché, between 
one and half-past, time a la Turque, in com- 
pany with Madame Cox and Monsieur the 
first dragoman. 

““MUNIR.”’ 

The witnesses of the appearance of her 
lunar majesty seek the highest point in 
the neighborhood from which the moon 





can first be seen, and from which, reckon- 
ing very closely, they can bring the au- 
thentic news to the cadi in the city before 
her majesty announces herself. Last year 
Mount Olympus was selected as the point 
of observation of some of the witnesses. 
Others selected Daghts in Asia, nearer by, 
but not so high as Mount Olympus. From 
these watch towers what a race took place! 
At Modana, small steamers are kept puf- 
fingto bear the news from Olympus to 
the city. No pen of mine can describe the 
scrub-race which these witnesses make 
for the specific reward. May I draw on 
the pencil of fancy? One of them is on 
foot, another is upon a donkey, and a 
third on a dromedary, and a fourth, who 
is rather slow in getting up the mountain, 
is very fast in coming down. He is 
mounted on a fleet horse. Others in va- 
rious ways seek to be the first with the 
glad tidings of great joy. 

It will be noted that the time is half- 
past one, Turkish time. That means six 
or seven hours after our time, according 
to native reckoning; so that in order to 
bepresent at the seven o’clock reception 
at Dolma Bagtché, we have tosail over the 
ancient Propontis by the light of the 
morning stars. 

From the palace gates at Yildiz, 
mounted on a splendid white Arab steed, 
the Sultan rides forth! He goes first down 
the declivity from the hights of Yildizto 
to the mosque of Dolma Bagtché for 
prayers. Lines of soldiers from all the 
regiments guard his way. Theprocession 
which follows him is brilliant. There is 
the Sheik-ul-Islam, the spiritual head of 
the faith! Behind him are the Grand Vizier, 
the ministers and all the dignitaries of the 
household—military, civil and domestic. 
The crowds on the streets are enormous. 
Excitement and enthusiasm fill every ave- 
nue. Is this Turkey in decrepitude? The 
fervor of the reception accorded to the 
Sultan does not indicate the ‘“‘Sick man.” 
The weather is perfect. The morning is 
fresh, the scene is charming. The Sul- 
tan dismounts from his charger before 
the mosque and enters. There is a hush 
in all the streets. The air seems full of 
the solemnity of prayer. At the end of 
a half-hour the bugles sound. The artil- 
lery thunders. Its echoes resound from 
hill to hill. This is the signal that His 
Majesty has ended his devotions! He is 
about to enter the palace! The grand re- 
ception ensues! This is the jocund occa- 
sion of the year. The vociferous greetings 
of the troops and people are wildly joy- 
ous! 

The deference shown to the Ruler and 
Father of the Faithful is beyond compre- 
hension, to the Western mind. We are ac- 
customed to regard Turkey as almost dy- 
ing if not dead. Far from this being the 
case now, all is active loyalty and patri- 
otic enthusiasm. 

The great hall is prepared for the cere- 
mony before we arrive. After much 
kindly courtesy on the part of the 
Sultan’s aids, who come to greet us at 
the gates of the palace, we are shown 
to the gallery of state. It overlooks the 
scene. Rich carpets of the Orient are 
laid over the marble pavements. They are 
arranged to indicate the stations for the 
throng of officials who come to pay fes- 
tive homage. There is a throne in the 
midst of the chamber. Itis covered by a 
cloth of gold. There isa band in an al- 
cove, which discourses operatic music. 
There is a buffet near, where those who 
arose early may indulge in the refresh- 
ments of coffee and sandwiches. Atseven 
o’clock we are all prepared for the entré. 
There is a hush in the vast chamber! 
From one corner of the hall emerges the 
Sultan! The cloth of gold is removed from 
the throne. Three young princes take 
their station near His Majesty, two are his 
nephews, one hisson. The officers of the 
household are aligned near his person. 
Thus ushered by the grand master of cer- 
emonies, this autocrat of forty millions of 
people is enthroned. The band plays the 
Imperial March. The assembled multi- 
tude shout, ‘“‘Long live the Sultan!” The 
princely salutation is taken up by the 
crowds without. It rolls in patriotic out- 
bursts through all the streets. The hand- 
kissing follows. First come the civil func- 
tionaries, from the Grand Vizier down. 


They approach on His Majesty’s right. 
They make the regulation salute. It is a 
most singular performance. They press 
reverently to their forehead a broad scarf 
attached to the right arm of the throne, 
which is held during the ceremony by the 
First Chamberlain. Then they withdraw 
to their places. The naval and military 
officers now come to thefront. They re- 
peat the ceremony. Then the religious 
personages, with great grace and dignity, 
approach. They are upon another line of 
carpets. They touch with lip and fore- 
head the Sultan’s vestment. Thisis their 
especial privilege. Itissacred. One is 
p utterly dazed at the rich,ornate confusion 
of color and costume which belong to this 
gracious Oriental proceediug. 

We lean over the balcony to see what 


comes next. An aide is near. We whis- 
per to him. 

‘Who is that?’ we inquire, “in 
white robes, followed by officers in 
green ?” 

“It is the Sheik-ul-Islam,” responds 
the aide. ‘Those in green are the Cazas- 


kiers.” 

‘*What? Are the orders known by 
their colors?” 

**Yes. Note two other orders; one in 
green, one in violet, and still another in 
dark blue. The last are the Stamboul 
priesthood. 

The Sheik-ul-Islam is the most conspicu- 
ous of those who attend upon this cere- 
mony. He is dressed in his white caftan; 
his turban of white is crossed in front by 
aband of gold. He is next to the Sultan 
in religious rank, and when he undertakes 
to make the salutation which is usual, the 
Sultan prevents the performance of the 
homage and meets him half-way, All 
this goes on while the band plays airs 
from seme delightful opera and the can- 
non thunders from fort to fort, and amid 
shouts of *‘ Long live the Sultan !” 

How long this ceremony occupies, it is 
impossible to recall; perhaps two hours. 
The music stops. The fifth actis ended— 
without a tragedy. The members of the 
Imperial family retire to the private room 
of thepalace. There they receive the re- 
mainder of the Bairam felicitations. We 
are particular in describing this ceremony, 
because it has in it much of the Oriental 
style. It is redolent of the days of the 
early Sultans and Caliphs, who received 
at Bairam, in the Seraglio, before its con- 
flagration. Besides, at this ceremony we 
see the high officials of the religious, civil, 
military and navalestablishment. It does 
not entirely exclude the foreign minis- 
ters. We are permitted to pay our special 
respects after the ceremony, through our 
dragomans, at the palace of Yildiz. 
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THE CONCLAVE OF LEO XIII. 
BY FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D, 








THERE is no doubt that, should the in- 
timate history of all the conclaves be 
known, no little light would be thrown 
over the general history of Europe in the 
past centuries. The histories of some 
conclaves have been published, and recent 
historians, as Baron Hibner, George 
Duruy, Pagi, Raynoldi, Muratori, Theiner, 
etc.; have made good use of them in their 
researches, Of none, however, have we 
such an impartial and complete history as 
of the Conclave of the present Pope, Leo 
XIII. Of late a very interesting publica- 
tion has appeared in Rome on this con- 
clave, and has received considerable at- 
tention from all the European press. 

The Conclave of Leo XIII is especially 
noteworthy for the peculiar circumstances 
in which it was held. As a rule, the 
other conclaves were laboring under the 
pressures and intrigues of foreign am- 
bassadors and ministers who were con- 
stantly trying to threaten or bribe the 
members into the election of a cardinal 
particularly dear to their master. No 
need to dilate on these dark sides of the 
conclaves, as they are well known. When 
the Conclave met in 1878, the Powers of 
Europe had too much already on their 
hands to think seriously of meddling with 
the election of the Pope. Russia had 
just defeated Turkey and was threatening 
Constantinople. All the other Powers, 
above all England and Austria, were busy 





seeking some means of stopping the 
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triumphant march of the Russian army. 
Besides, the late Pope had done all h@ 
could, in his last years, to estrange from 
him the affections of all the European 
rulers. As a consequence, they were in- 
clined to regard almost with indifference 
the election of a new chief of the Church 
of Rome. The ambassadors of Spain, 
France, Germany, Austria, expressed the 
desire of their chiefs to see appointed some 
cardinal known for his wisdom and mod- 
eration; and that was all. There was no 
pressure, no threat, no allurement of any 
kind. 

But the unique importance of that con- 
clave lay in the changed relations of the 
Papal See to the Italian Government. Thus 
far the conclaves had been held in 
Rome while Rome belonged to the Pope, 
all the resources of the government being 
in the hands of the Cardinal Camerling 
to see to the safety of the conclave and to 
provide for the comfort and security of 
its members. But in 1878 Rome belonged 
to another government; a government 
which the majority of the cardinals heart- 
ily hated, by which they proclaimed they 
had been robbed, and which they sus- 
pected would use its power to influence 
the decisions of the Conclave according to 
his own interest. Nor were cardinals 
lacking who whispered that the Italian 
Government, on account of its standing 
feud with the Church, would not even 
protect the cardinals, but would let them 
take care of themselves, perhaps to be 
stoned or insulted by the mob. It was 
with such misgivings that the cardinals 
met onthe 8th of February—misgivings 
which proved utterly ridiculous and base- 
less, for no sooner had it been rumored 
that Pius [X was approaching his end, 
than the Italian Government hastened to 
assure the European Powers that all nec- 
essary steps would be taken to make the 
election of the new Pope free, quiet and 
protected from pressure, disturbance and 
vexation of any kind. In the past, the 
Papal interregnum had always been an 
occasion to the Roman populace for dis- 
order and tumults; in fact, it was called 
‘*the mob’s carnival’; if the deceased 
Pope had not been popular, his statues 
were overthrown, and the cardinals were 
obliged to barricade themselves within the 
Vatican. After the death of Piux IX, on 
the contrary, everything in Rome was as 
quiet as though nothing had happened. 
People went about their as 
usual, and nobody even thought of doing 
any act of irreverence either to the mem- 
ory of the deceased Pope or to the living 
cardinals, Still, it would have been 
too much to pretend that the car- 
dinals should openly own that things 
were really better then than formerly, and 
as soon as they met after a formal pro- 
test against the occupation of Rome by 
the Italian Government, they proceeded 
to vote whether the Conclave should be 
held in Rome or elsewhere. There were 
present thirty-seven cardinals; only eight 
of them voted for Rome. After this, the 
voting wasadjourned. The majority were 
glad to have shown once more their spite 
against the Italian Government,but at the 
same time they felt they had taken a very 
important decision rather hurriedly, in- 
considerately, almost childishly. If not 
in Rome were could the Conclave be 
held? Was there any nation or city which 
offered better conditions? And once out 
of Rome, were they sure that the Sacred 
College and the Pope would be able to go 
back to the Eternal City? The day was 
not yet past when the majority repented 
their inconsiderate step. The following 
morning they met again. Di Pietro, the 
presiding cardinal, invited them to vote 
where they intended to meet outside of 
Rome, remarking at the same time that 
no government had offered to shelter the 
Sacred College. As Cardinal Oreglia in- 
sisted on the necessity of having the Con- 
clave outside of Italy, Cardinal Ferrieri 
interrupted rather hotly: ** Where will 
you hold it, anyhow? ina balloon or in 
the woods?” When the vote was taken, 
thirty-two were for Rome, five for else- 
where. 

After this vote they approved the proj- 
ect of Architect Martinnui for the 
preparation of the cells in the Vatican, 
and adjourned tothe 18th of February, 


business 


when the first Conclave met for electing 
the new Pope. The Conclave numbered 
sixty cardinals—the most numerous of all, 
only four were absent, among the others 
Cardinal McClosky, who was on his way 
to Rome, but did not reach there until the 
Conclave was over. They began by draw- 
ing lots for the distribution of the cells. 
There was some bickering and complain- 
ing, as several cardinals were not satisfied 
with the cells that had fallen to their lot. 
Each cell has four rooms—a bed-room for 
the cardinal, another for his secretary 
(Conclavist), the third for the servant, 
the fourth a reception and dining- 
room. Each cardinal takes his meals in 
his cell. In the morning, after the mass, 
they have a cup of chocolate or coffee 
and milk. Dinner is at one, and consists 
of a soup, two courses, dessert with white 
wine. Supper is at eight, and consists, 
also of two courses, dessert and wine. The 
dishes are sent up from the common 
kitchen. Only Cardinal Hohenlohe re- 
ceived the permission to have his meals 
sent from his palace. Many cardinals did 
not look kindly on this exception; some 
blamed the luxurious habits of the cardi- 
nal who could not be satisfied with the 
simple diet of the Conclave, others whis- 
pered that the German cardinal, being on 
very friendly terms with Prince Bismarck, 
then the bugbear of the Catholic Church, 
was afraid of being poisoned. 

The Sixtine Chapel had been turned 
into a meeting-hall for the Conclave. Each 
cardinal had a desk for himself, with 
pen and ink. Near the entrance was the 
buffet, with pastry and wines. Near the 
buffet one could see three boxes with 
three sets of pontifical garments for the 
new Pope—one set for a tall man, another 
for a little one, and the third for a mid- 
dle-sized man. The cardinals met at ten 
o'clock on the following morning, and 
at eleven the first vote was taken, most 
votes being for Cardinals Pecci and Bilio. 
But this vote was declared void, because 
a cardinal, by mistake, had given his 
schedule open. They decided to meet 
again the same day at three o’clock. 

In every conclave there are what with a 
technical word we call papable cardinals, 
namely cardinals who havea great prob- 
ability of being elected. (In America 
they would speak of a papable cardinal 
as the dark-horse /) There are also cardi- 
nals pope-makers, namely cardinals who, 
though having no possibility of being 
elected themselves, have strength and in- 
fluence enough to help a great deal the 
election of the cardinal of their choice. 
(A cardinal pope-makerin the irreverent 
democratic slang might be called a boss /) 
In the last Conclave there was a remark- 
able dearth of papable cardinals; there 
were, strictly speaking, only two of them, 
Cardinals Pecciand Bilio. Cardinal Pecci 
was supported especially by those who de- 
sired a change in the attitude of the Papal 
Court toward the European Powers. 
They were well aware that the Papal 
Court was then entirely isolated and in 
strained relations with almost every 
Power in Christendom. They hoped that 
Cardinal Pecci, who had always been 
noted for his ability, prudence and 
guarded speech, would begin a new pol- 
icy which would bring peace and favor to 
the afflicted Roman See. Still not a few 
inclined for Bilio, and the victory would 
not have been so sureand quick, if Pecci 
had not had the help of Cardinal Bartolini. 
This one was among the pope-makers the 
most influential as well as the most strik- 
ing figure. Bartolini was a native of 
Rome, aman of sudden sympathies and 
antipathies, with a good deal of humor 
and good sense withal, and deeply averse 
to the policy pursued of late by Antonelli 
and Pius 1X, who on their side seem not 
to have cared much for his opinion. He 
was extremely fat, and Pius IX with his 
fondness for jesting used to call bim Car- 
dinal Cask (botte), remarking that in the 
Sacred College there was a barrel (allud- 
ing to Cardinal Barrili) and a cask. Bar- 
tolini knew that Cardinal Pecci disliked 
as much as he himself the policy pursued 
by Pius IX. Moreover they were inti- 
mate friends. For some time they had 


inhabited the same palace—Palazzo Fal- 
conieri—in Rome, and once when Bartolini 





good fratgrnal care of him. There is no 
doubt that the twoeminences then had long 
and friendly talks about the ways of re- 
trieving the fortunes of the Church. The 
consequence was that before the Con- 
clave began and while it lasted, Bartolini 
put himself out to get votes for his 
friends. Not being able to run about 
much himself on account of his fatness, 
he put to good use the service of his Con- 
clavist, Father Generoso Calenzio, a grace- 
ful and willing Neapolitan, who was con- 
stantly to be seen rushing from cell to 
cell, bearing mysterious messages, com- 
forting the dubious ones, congratulating 
the friends of his master, persuading the 
adversaries. 

When the second vote was taken, Pecci 
had twenty-nine, Bilio seven. Here Bar- 
tolini achieved his most important and 
decisive victory. Bilio had no desire to 
be made a pope, but it was probable that 
he would dispose of his influence in favor 
of Cardinal Martinelli. Bartolini, in a 
private conference with Bilio, succeeded 
in persuading him to withdraw his sup- 
port from Martinelli, on condition that 
Bilio himself should be let alone, and the 
cardinals would gather their vote upon 
somebody else. After this, the election 
was practically decided. Bilio, feeling 
sure at last that the quiet seclusion of his 
life would not be broken, enjoyed the re- 
maining time of the Conclave praying 
and conversing with his conclavist and 
confessor, the Rev. Antonio Vitali. Car- 
dinal Pecci, on the contrary, was in a 
state of feverish excitement. Now that 
there was no longer any possible doubt 
that he would be elected, a sense of the 
immense responsibility that would fall on 
his shoulders overwhelmed him. He 
scarcely took any supper, and went to 
bed early, but it was not possible to shut 
his eyes. In a room close by they were 
doing some repairs, and the noise of ham- 
mers added to his discomfort. It was 
nearly midnight, and as there was no 
hope of going to sleep, he asked his serv- 
ant to take his mattress and lay it down 
in the hall. At this moment, the con- 
clavist of Cardinal Paya-y-Rico, the Rev. 
Emmanuele Gomez Adanza, ran out to 
see what was the matter; and having 
found out, he begged and prevailed upon 
Cardinal Pecci to accept his room for the 
night, where Cardinal Pecci slept on the 
sofa without undressing. When Cardinal 
Pecci became Leo XIII, he did not forget 
the kindness of Emmanuele Gomez 
Adanza. The young Spaniard was first 
appointed a secret chaplain extra urbem, 
then a cameriere segreto d’onore, then a 
canon of the cathedral of Leo Urgel in 
Spain. 

At all events, not many cardinals slept 
soundly that night. They all had a feel- 
ing that the next day the new Pope would 
be elected, and the importance of the 
step they were about to take was enough 
to keep everybody awake. Atnoon of the 
following day the third vote was taken. 
Pecci had 44. Electus. All the cardinals 
lower their thrones to signify that their 
sovereignty is at anend, and they sur- 
roundthe new Pope shouting; ‘‘Evviva! 
Evviva!” The presiding cardinal, Di Pi- 
etro, asks him if he accepts the election: 
‘* Acceptasne electionem de te canonice fac- 
tam in Summum Pontificem ?”— “Since 
that is the willof God, I obey.”—And Di 
Pietro: ‘‘What name will you take?”— 
“That of Leo XIII, on account of the re- 
spect and gratitude Lalways bore to Leo 
XII.” Then they take him to a cabinet 
near by, where conclavists and waiters fall 
on their knees before him and begin 
to dress him with the pontifical 
garments—the white gown, white sash 
with golden tassels, white skull cap and 
scarlet slippers. It is usual for the new 
Pope to put his berretta on the Secretary 
of the Conclave, thereby creating him a 
cardinal. The Secretary of the Conclave, 
Monsignor Lasagni, was kneeling beside 
him with great devotion as well as expec- 
tation. Leo XIII took off his berretta, 
but, to the great disappointment of the 
Monsignor, calmly stowed it away in his 
pocket. Then a Te Deum was sung, and 
from a loggia looking over St. Peter’s 
square, old Cardinal Caterini announced 
with a squeaking voice: ‘‘Anuntio vobis 


Few people were in the square. No body 
expected that the Pope w ould be chosen so 
soon. But as soon as the news was known, 
fully 30,000 people gathered in the great pi- 
azza,waiting to receive the usual blessing 
from the new Pope, and totakea good look 
athim. But they had to wait in vain. Leo 
XIII gave his blessing from a window look- 
ing not over the square, but into St. Peter’s. 
At the time, this departure of the 
new Pope excited a great deal 
of comment, as almost every body 
held that Leo XIII was withholding his 
blessing from the people out of a petty 
spite against the Italian Government. 
But it is now known that Leo XIII in- 
tended to give his blessing just like the 
other popes from the windows overlook- 
ing the square. But the great windows, 
having been kept shut so long, could not 
be opened, and while directions were be- 
ing given for their opening, a mistake 
happened, through which the Pope was 
led, almost unconsciously, to the interior 
loggia that looks into the church. 

That same evening, February 20th, Leo 
XIII communicated the news of his elec- 
tionto the sovereigns of Christendom, 
and from that day he was the supreme 
ruler of the Catholic Church. 

Thus ended the most extraordinary 
Conclave ever held in Rome. It was the 
shortest of all, having lasted only thirty- 
six hours; it was the most numerous, sixty 
cardinals being present, only four absent; 
it was the freest of all from pressures and 
intrigues of any kind. It is well to take 
notice that these great advantuges were 
coupled with the extraordinary fact that 
for the first time in a thousand years the 
cardinals had not to electa Pope and a 
king, but only a Pope. 

VALLE Mosso, ITALY. 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
AND BAPTIST VERSIONS. 


BY HOWARD OSGOOD, D. D., 








PROFESSOR IN ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEM1- 
NARY. 


FroM the depths of my heart I thank 
God for the vast and increasing streams 
of benefit to the world flowing through 
the British and Foreign, and the Ameri- 
can Bible Societies. No word or act of 
mine shall intentionally binder their use- 
fulness. The character of the men con- 
nected with these Societies has generally 
been such as to command high respect. 
So Abraham, ‘‘the friend of God,” is to 
be honored in the excellencies of his char- 
acter as the exemplar of all true believ- 
ers; but he was a fallible man, and twice 
he fell, with a falsehood in his mouth and 
a vile surrender of his wife, to gain ease 
for himself when in foreign lands. So 
Peter, on whom were many promises and 
through whom were many blessings, de- 
nied his Lord in fear of the great ones of 
an ancient, established Church. Yet God, 
the Redeemer and Biographer of Abra- 
ham and Peter, published their sins to the 
world, that good men, who are but men 
and stand only by the grace of God, may 
be warned. Paul did not hate Peter when 
he ‘‘ resisted Peter tothe face, because 
Peter stood condemned ” by his ‘‘ dissimu- 
lation.” By the grace of God, Peter 
learned that Paul was his friend, though 
he rebuked him. 

Bible Societies have erred in other direc- 
tions than the Baptists. The British and 
American Societies for many years ex- 
cluded all prayer from their meetings. 
The British Society insisted on issuing 
the Apocrypha, etc. etc. But through 
the grace of God they learned better and 
abandoned these and other errors. 

Bible Societies and Baptists and all be- 
lievers, differ as we may, *‘ are one body 
in Christ, and severally members one of 
another.” And the law still holds that if 
‘sone member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it.” Bible Societies cannot do injury 
to Baptists, nor Baptists to Bible Societies, 
without scattering wide-spread injury to 
the cause of Christ. But if injury is done 
it is, by the highest examples, right to 
resist to the face the offenders, without 
malice or heat, as I believe I have done in 
the article published by you September 
22d. That article was written with the 
amplest proofs before me for every state- 
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gaudium magnum; habemus Papam.” 





ment, which I hereby reiterate. 
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In that article it was stated: ‘‘ The Brit- 
ish Bible Society on July ist, 1833, declared 
its purpose to aid no versions where 
baptizo was translated ‘dip,’ because 
that constituted a sectarian version. In 
1835 the American Bible Society passed a 
similar resolution.” Dr. Gilman, Senior 
Secretary of the American Bible Society, 
denies the truthfulness of that statement 
in your issue of November 3d, saying, 
‘* Neither on the 1st of July, 1833, nor at 
any other time, did the British Society de- 
clare that purpose; nor is it true that in 
1835 the American Society passed a simi- 
lar resolution.” The following is the his- 
tory. Dr. Gilman merely refers to it as 
‘*a careful study of the situation” which 
led ‘‘ tothe adoption in February, 1836, of 
the following resolution, prepared by Dr. 
Milnor, with modifications suggested by 
Dr. Sharp and heartily approved by Dr. 
Wayland. 


“That in appropriating money for the 
translating, printing or distributing of the 
sacred Scriptures in foreign languages, the 
managers feel at liberty to encourage only 
such versions as conform in the principles 
of their translation to the common English 
version, at least so far that all religious de- 
nominations represented in this Society 
can consistently use and circulate said ver- 
sions in their several schools and commu- 
nities.” 

Dr. Gilman says: 


“This resolution certainly did not declare 
a purpose to aid no version where baptizo 
was translated ‘dip.’ ”’ 

A letter from Mr. Pearce, of Calcutta. 
a Baptist Missionary, to Mr. Packard, of 
Philadelphia, was forwarded July 28th, 
1835, by Mr. Packard, asking whether aid 
could be had from the American Bible 
Society in printing the Bengali Scrip- 
tures, translated on the principle adopted 
by the American Baptist missionaries in 
Burmah. 

This letter was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Distribution. As the result of their 
deliberations they presented to the Board 
the following: 


** Resolved, That the Committee do not 
deem it expedient to reccomu'end an appro- 
priation until the Board settle a principle 
in relation to the translation of the Greek 
word baptizo.” 

After discussion the resolution was 
passed, and the subject referred toa com- 
mittee of seven, one from each denomi- 
nation represented ia the Board of Mana- 
gers. The following report was present- 
ed by that committee on October ist, 
1835. 

**1, The Rev. Messrs. Pearce and Yates, 
Baptist missionaries in or near Calcutta, 
have made application to this Board for 
aid in publishing the New Testament in the 
Bengalee language, in which version the 
Greek words baptizo and baptisma and 
their cognates are translated by words sig- 
nifying ‘“‘immerse, immersion”’, etc. 

‘“*2. In the Burmese version of the New 
Testament and in other versions in the lan- 
guages and dialects of India, these words 
are translated in a like manner. 

‘*3. Application has been made to the Cal- 
cutta Bible Society and to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for aid to print and 
circulate the Bengalee New Testament trans- 
lated. as aforesaid, which aid has been re- 
fused on the ground of its containing said 
translations; and 

‘4, Your Committee were not aware until 
now that such translations were made and 
approved by anydenomination of Chris- 
tians in India or other heathen countries. 

**5. Your Committee would therefore most 
respectfully submit whether it is not highly 
inexpedient to aid in printing or circulating 
any version of the Scriptures containing the 
above or any similar translations differing 
from the sense of the authorized versions, 
for the following reasons: 

*©1, The words haptizo and baptisma and 
their cognates being left untranslated, as 
in the English and many other excellent 
versions, imposes no difficulty on any de- 
nomination of Christians, as it leaves every 
minister or missionary at perfect liberty to 
explain them according to the peculiar 
views of his denomination. 

“2. The words baptizo and baptisma,etc. 
being translated “immerse,immersion,”’ etc., 
will necessarily embarrass, if not wholly ex- 
clude, the operations of missionaries of the 
Methodist, Moravian, Reformed Dutch, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregation- 
al, and other Christian denominations, who 
May endeavor to propagate the Gospel in 
India, or where the said translations may 
obtain; and 





“*3. Itis not competent for the American 
Bible Society to assume any sectarian atti- 
tude by favoring the denominational views 
of any particular Church, either at home or 
abroad.’’ 

This Committee submitted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


“1, Resolwed, That the Board of Managers 
deem it inexpedient to appropriate any 
funds belonging to the Society in aid of 
translating or distributing the aforesaid 
Bengalee Testament, or any other version 
containing the aforesaid translations, or 
any similar translations, 

“2, Resolved, That the Board of Mana- 
gers, on receiving satisfactory evidence of 
such corrections having been made in the 
aforesaid translation of the Bengali New 
Testament, or other versions in other lan- 
guages or dialects, as will comport with the 
known views of other denominations, or, in 
other words, with the obvious intention of 
the authorized English version, will most 
cheerfully aid in the printing and circula- 
tion of said version or versions as hereto- 
fore. 

“3, Resolved, That all persons interested 
in the foregoing resolutions be informed of 
their purport forthwith.” 

On the 19th November, 1835, the same 
Committee reported “‘ that it is expedient 
to withdraw their former report on the 
particular case and to present the follow- 
ing on the general principle”—i.e., the 
very resolution quoted before, which Dr. 
Gilman says was adopted February, 1836. 
That resolution is absolutely meaningless 
without the preceding report and resolu- 
tions. It was intended to cover and did 
cover and contain ‘‘the purpose” to aid 
no version where baptizo was translated 
‘ dip,” and its use immediately after its 
passage was to just that purpose, as the 
records of the Baptist Missionary Union 
certify. Dr. Gilman says it did not de- 
clare that purpose. True as to mere ver- 
biage. So the sheath of a sword is a very 
innocent-looking thing, and useless with- 
out the sword for which it is made. 

As, according to my view, Dr. Gilman 
is not more fortunate in his discoveries of 
other mistakes I must not burden your 
patience further. Should the British and 
Foreign Society see fit to reply to my 
statements I shall be glad to offer my 
proof. 

ROCHESTER, NOV. 7th, 1887. 
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BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


CHIEF among the pictures which still re- 
main for mention in the Wolfe Collection is 
Decamps’s “Night Patrol at Smyrna.” 
The catalogue makes no nate of the fact, 
but unless I am very much mistaken, this 
canvas (which measures 36x20 inches) is but 
a smaller replica of the large work, famous 
under the same name, now owned by Sir 
Richard Wallace, in London; or is, perhaps, 
the original study for that work. Never- 
theless, it is a most interesting and beauti- 
ful picture, and adequately interprets the 
peculiarities of the master. He was the 
first, if we except, perhaps, Marilhat, to 
discover the pictorial charm of the Orient; 
and of all its painters he is the one, if again 
we except Delacroix, who has painted it 
with the most foreeful beauty of color and 
the greatest fire and energy. In this pic- 
ture we see a troop of gayly bedight soldiers, 
white and black, running beside their 
mounted chief, whose horse is galloping full 
tilt down a slanting narrow street. De- 
camps never learned to draw well, and he 
drew worse, perhaps, when he attempted a 
horse than at any other time. Yet few ac- 
complished draughtsmen have ever pro- 
duced such an illusion of life and action in 
their figures, and scarcely one in figures of 
horses. This white horse of Decamps’s is 
not a little suggestive in form of the wooden 
chargers of the nursery; yet, in some inex- 
plicable way, he has put into him more life 
and fire, more real “go,’’ than Meissonier 
has accomplished in any of the impossibly 
drawn horses of his ‘‘ Friedland.”’ 

Of the two Gérémes in the collection the 
better is the smaller—a head of an Arab 
boy. It is in such a work as this that 
Gérdme’s talent appears at its best and that 
his deficiencies are least apparent; yet even 
here on his own proper ground he has been 
beaten by at least one contemporary. The 
small figure of a Bashi-Bazouk, by Bargue, 
which hangs near by, is as good in drawing 
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as anything Géréme ever did, and as good 
in its characterization of the difficult East- 
ern face with its subtile mingling of charm 
and repulsiveness. Inexecution there is all 
the elaboration of the most elaborate 
Gér6éme with at once greater delicacy and 
greater breadth of touch, while in composi- 
tion and especially in color and in the ren- 
dering of textures Géréme never came with- 
in a hundred degrees of painting so well. 
It is a truly marvelous, an absolutely per- 
fect piece of work in its own way, yet it was 
wrought by no master well on in years and 
rich in honors, but by a young and almost 
unknown painter, by one who cared for his 
art only just enough to paint a masterpiece 
now and then when poverty pinched him, 
spentthe intervening weeks or months in 
dissipation, and died very young in the 
greatest misery. To-day his posthumous 
reputation is great, and the would-be pur. 
chaser must cover his little pictures many 
layers deep with gold-pieces, Buthe seldom 
gets a chance to secure them even at prices 
which run up to five figures, for they are 
scarcer than kings’ jewels; Iam told there 
are not more than twenty of them in the 
world, but that more than half of the num- 
ber arein this country. 

A little Domingo, with many figures of the 
tiniest size, is a marvel of delicately bold 
manipulation and charming color, and 
almost as much may be said for a canvas of 
similar size by Boldini. Makart’s ‘‘ Dream 
after the Ball’’ is, in theme and execution 
alike, an unworthy witness toan artist who 
had many faults but when at his best was a 
remarkable colorist, a brilliant painter and 
agreat decorator. Neither is Alfred Ste- 
vens well represented by either of his pic- 
tures, though the ‘“‘ Japanese Robe’’ comes 
nearer than the other to doing him justice. 
Hébert’s contribution to the collection is an 
interesting, curiously individual woman’s 
head in profile against an enigmatical green 
background. Couture’s “Idle Student”’ is 
one of the best thingsin the room, but once 
more it must be noted as a replica ot anoth- 
er picture. In the collection of Mr. Pro- 
basco which was sold here last winter we 
saw the other version, under the name, I 
think, of ‘‘Day Dreams.’’ Which was the 
earlier, which the later work I know not, but 
I think the Probasco picture was certainly 
the finer. Inthat the boy wore a blue coat 
instead of a black one and the whole color- 
scheme was richer, stronger, yet more ten- 
der, while, unless memory lends enchant- 
ment, the expression of the boy’s face as he 
dreamily fwatched his soap-bubbles was 
more charmingly characterized. Neverthe- 
less, inferior though this picture may be to 
its twin, it is still a treasure of beauty 
which we are infinitely glad to possess, 

Among the twenty-two water-color draw- 
ings, the most interesting are by Fortuny, 
Leloir and Duez. Miss Wolfe’s portrait, 
which hangs at one end of the room, is in the 
best manner of Cabanel, who, although not 
a great portrait painter in his generation, 
has been a very clever and popular one, 
and one who has had at least the merit of 
always being able to make a lady look well- 
born. The portrait of Miss Wolfe’s father, 
which faces her own, is by Mr. Huntington. 
It isthe only American work in the collec- 
tion, and scarcely does much to console us 
for the fact. 

The much-advertised collection of pictures 
at the Eden Musée proves, upon examina- 
tion, to be a roomful of works of moderate 
size, foreign and American, some of them 
nice, many of them very poor, none of them 
remarkable. The most advertised canvas 
of ail, however, hangs not in this gallery 
but down stairs among the wax-works, 
where it is artificially lighted and very bad- 
ly at that. It is the “ Deux Seurs” of 
Giron, which made a great stir at the Salon 
a few years ago and afterward traveled 
about Europe fer exhibition. When I saw 
it then in Dresden it seemed to me a very 
remarkable picture and one which justified 
all the praise the French journals had given 
it. Itisan immense canvas, showing the Rue 
Royale in Paris ona summer afternoon. The 
street is filled with carriages. In the fore- 
most sits a fragile-looking young woman, 
gayly dressed. Close beside her carriage 
stands a buxom young ouvriére, with two 
children at her knee and her husband beside 
her, carrying his tools and his baby. These 
are the two sisters—and the allegory needs no 
furtherinterpretation when we see the scorn- 
ful, angry loathing with which the one on 
foot turns toward the other, holding out 
two fingers with the untranslatable, thrice- 
offensive gesture he loved of the populace 
of Paris. Similar subjects have been 
painted often enough before but not in just 
this way. Sentiment, if not sentimentality, 
usually appears in them—a consciousness 
of guilt, if not true remorse,on the one hand 
and a sympathetic shame, if not pity or per- 
sisting love, on the other. But here the one 
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sister is as calm and indifferent as the other 
is fiercely scornful, and it was this realism 
of mood as well as the extraordinary skill 
shown in the composition and the execution 
of the immense canvas which made its repu- 
tation. No one need go to see it to-day, 
however, expecting to be impressed or even 
interested. Whether the fault is with the 
lighting only or whether the picture 
itself has been injured in its trayels 
Icannot say. But it is but a ghost of what 
it was three or four years ago and in cer- 
tain parts—especially in the face of the 
woman in the carriage—a most unpleas- 
ant ghost. I have heard it suggested even 
that it may be a copy and not the original 
work; but though we know such substitu- 
tions are sometimes made when the products 
of deceased artists are in question, it does 
notseem possible that they should be when 
the painter is alive to bear witness to his 
work, 

A resolution has recently been taken in 
the Italian parliament and sanctioned by 
the king which provides for another con- 
spicuous alteration in the city of Rome. 
‘‘Improvements”’ all these alterations are 
called, of course, by their projectors and 
many of them by sanitarians; but desecra- 
tions is the word always applied by the 
sentimental tourist and not seldom by even 
the most sensible lover of art and history. 
One is curious to know how this new one 
will be considered, proposing as it does to 
lay out a vast “‘archeological promenade’”’— 
aseries of wide tree-planted alleys which 
shall encircle in its sweep all the outlying 
ruins of the city and break at fitting places 
into wide squares and gardens. If discreet- 
ly and artistically carried out it may pro- 
duce a magnificent effect, and the union of 
old and new which it will present may be 
very beautiful, grandiose and picturesque. 

Without doubt, however, it will be a great 
misfortune if not discreetly carried out— 
and few of the recent alterations in the city 
prophesy that it will be And in either 
case there will be many to regret the disap- 
pearance of that long-existing state of 
things which has so unique and potent a 
charm—that aspect of desolation and aban- 
doment in many spots, of casual preserva- 
tion in others, of historical interest every- 
where which in itself means Rome to the 
majority of tourists. Yet afcer all themain 
interest of Rome, its chief claim to our rev- 
erence and respect,is the fact that it is 
the Eternal City, that while other ancient 
cities faded and died this one lived 
on—apparently moribund at times but al- 
Ways renewing itself and swinging into 
fresh life like the phoenix from its ashes. 
If a modern sentimentalist had visited 
Rome before the dawn of the Rennaissance 
how he would have rejoiced in its classic 
and early Christian ruins, how he would 
have delighted to live in the memo- 
ries of the Empire and the nascent 
Chureh, how he would have hated the 
thought that a new line of popes and 
artists were coming who would revivify 
the old body and reclothe it in beautiful 
garments formed in part of the shreds and 
patches of the old. Yet to-day that which 
inspires his delight is chiefly the fact that 
they did come, is chiefly that marvelous 
union of many epochs and forms of art 
which he finds nowhere else onearth. The 
argument still holds good in theory—the 
nineteenth century ought to be allowed to 
do again what the fifteenthand the sixteenth 
did. Cities were made to be lived in as well 
as looked at. Modern men have 4 right to 
build and lead their own lives as well as to 
preserve the buildings and the memory 
of: the lives of their forerunners. And 
Rome has an especial right to renew her- 
self and be forever young and fresh. Yet 
the theory is vitiated somewhat by our rec- 
ollection of what the nineteenth century is 
compared with the fifteenth and sixteenth. 
We cannot but ask ourselves, Will posterity 
feel as satisfied with the addition of our 
sign-manual to the accumulated signatures 
of elder days as are we with the additions 
made before our time ? 

New YORK City. 








Biblical Research. 
SATAN AND AHRIMAN. 


THE question of the relation between the 
Satan of the Bible and the Ahriman of the 
Avesta is certainly important. Both the 
Bible and the Avesta present the conception 
of a spirit of evil, the enemy of mankind and 
the instigator of countless woes. There is 
a slight coincidence between them, and 
scholars have raised the question whether 
this is by chance or whether one belief was 
derived from the other. 

Monsieur M. C. de Harlez has not hesi- 
tated in his answer to this question, and: 
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discusses it with a high degree of scholar- 
ship (in the ‘‘ Proceedings’’ of the Society of 
Biblical Archwology). He takes the ex- ) 
treme ground that the two conceptions of 
the Evil One are independent of each other, 
and that the ereation of the Bible is confined 
to the Jews. Many investigators, influenced 
by a partial analogy between the two have 
determined to find a demonic fatherhood in 
the arch-enemy of mankind as portrayed in 
the Avesta, making Satan a copy of Ahri- 
man. No decisive or reasonable grounds 
for this is granted by M. de Harlez. To arrive 
at an incontestable result he proceeds to 
analyze the essential characteristics of the 
two infernal chiefs to see if they are identi- 
cal or contradictory. He treats this sub- 
ject in a new way, and proceeds methodically 
and critically to examine attentively the 
fundamental qualities of the two evil spirits. 
It is the Satan of the Book of Job which is 
under the greatest dispute. It is thence 
analogies are most frequently drawn. It is 
there he finds the greatest diversity. After 
reviewing the dialogues between God and 
Satan relative to the temptation of Job, he 
goes on tosay: ‘ Then Satan left the celestial 
court to smite Job with those horrible 
plagues which have made Job the human 
model of woe and patience, but he is re- 
stricted within the limits traced by the will 
of the Almighty, and he does not try to 
shorten his days.’’. Satan is plainly repre- 
sented in this narrative asan inferior spirit, 
asubaltern agent, dependent entirely on 
the willof God. Eager to work ill to men, 
yet he dare not put his sinister designs into 
execution, except as God permits him. 
Working within God’s limitations he is un- 
able to resist God’s reparation of the evil he 
does. He becomes in reality but an un- 
willing promoter of the divine glory. 

How is it with Ahriman? Is he the same? 
No; but entirely different. So, to make the 
evidence complete, he opposes to this tab- 
leau found in Job a scene extracted from 
the twenty-second chapter of the Vendi- 
dadi. In this extract Ahura Mazda appeals 
to the Saint Zarathustra to protect him from 
the 99,999 evils Anro-Mainyus has created 
against him, etc. How different this scene 
is! God is not here the all-powerful master 
who limits the actions of a demon en- 
chained ; but he is a king almost discrowned 
trembling before a rival who has ravished 
him of half his kingdom, and who smites 
his subjects at his own evil will. Opposed 
to Job's inferior Deyil, who awaits divine 
permission to harm men, conforming him- 
self entirely to the will of his Lord, is a 
spirit of eternal existence, subsisting in and 
by himself, disregarding the laws of God— 
for he is almost his equal—and destroymg 
when he pleases the works of his adver- 
saries. This seems to be a proper concep- 
tion of the nature of Ahriman; for from the 
first to the last chapter in the Avesta, 
Ahura Mazda complains of the evil his de- 
tested rival accomplishes, who is there but 
to successiyely destroy each of his most ex- 
cellent creations. 

It is absolutely improbable that had the 
Jews been ignorant of their conception of a 
demon, and had they received that of the 
Avesta, they would have given it a character 
so diametrically opposed to that they bor- 
rowed, 

There are, moreover, certain religious 
ideas in Job that are at the antipodes from 
those of the Avesta. First, in Job, none, 
wherever they hail from, have any suspicion 
that physical evil comes but from God 
(Job ii, 10). No one thinks Satan is the 
cause ofany ills. All things whether good 
or evil come from God. But a worshiper 
of the Avesta would not hesitate to attri- 
bute evil entirely to an evil genius. Anro- 
Mainyus is the sole author of all moral as 
well as physical evil; Ahura Mazda has done 
only the good. Death, sickness, burns, 
drowning and the rest are not only the 
works but the inventions of the Evil Spirit. 

Has any one seen a people borrowing from 
another nation an idea, religious, new, un- 
known, and then turning completely around 
and adopting exactly the opposite ? 

There are other lesser points of difference 
that present like contzast. 

In the Bible none ar@ pure before God. In 
the Avesta the faithfulare so by nature. 
Job only knew of burial in the ground. 
The Avesta prohibited this usage as a detest- 
able crime. The serpent in the Bible is a 
creation of God. In the Avesta it is a crea- 
tion of the Devil. The same of Winter. 
Thereare many like contradictions too nu- 
merous too mention that run through the 

whole Bible. 

Had the Jews any knowledge of the relig- 
ion of the Persians, they could have received 
it only by contact with the Assyrians. But 
there are no records that the Assyrians 
came into contact with the Iranians before 
721-704. In the annals of Sargon, among 


fone can affirm that the Avesta and Zoroas- 


no men@ion of the gods of the Avesta. No 


trianism existed before the eighth century. 
The existence of demons was recognized in 
the earliest books of the Bible, back to the 
creation itself, and the popular belief in evil 
spirits of Job’s peculiar type was in Judea 
long anterior to any possible contact be- 
tween that country and those places where 
Ahriman received sacrifices. 

That the author of Job translated his 
Satan over into Hebrew, to make a name 
for the infernal hero of his story, from 
paitydrem (opposition), the name of a sec- 
ondary demon in the Avesta, is absurd. 
M. de Harlez concludes his argument thus 
(we translate): 

It is without sense, we think, to seek the ori- 
gin of Satan in the Avesta. ~It is not there it is 
to be found. This conception is, besides, too 
original to have been borrowed in such a simple 
manner, The demon, entirely submissive to 
divine power, an instrument of the will of the 
Almighty and serving under his hands, to mag- 
nify the merits of the just, is a conception so ex- 
clusively peculiar to the Bible that no neighbor- 
ing country can have communicated it. 


Sanitary. 


THE CONTROL OF DISEASES BY 
SANITATION. 


‘THE Sanitarian of the present day makes 
no less claim for hisart than that itis capa- 
ble of preventing the occurrence of disease 
in a very great degree, and where it cannot 
accomplish this, itso diminishes the num- 
ber and fatality of cases as almost to banish 
epidemics. We are sometimes met with 
the assertion that there are many of the 
communicable diseases that arise independ- 
ent of insanitary conditions, and therefore 
this defense against them is only partial or 
inconsiderable. 

The first reply to this is that there is rea- 
son to believe that most of the communi- 
cable diseases that now arise from contagion 
were originally produced by insanitary con- 
ditions. The more we look into the history 
of epidemics the more it is found that the 
first recognition of the disease has been 
amid the most insanitary surroundings. 
The plague began amid scenes of squalid 
wretchedness. Typhus and typhoid fevers 
have their beginning and their chief resi- 
dences in the foulest localities, Cholera 
had its beginning amid the crowded pil- 
grimages along the Ganges. Yellow fever 
is claimed by many to have been born on 
African ships and to be a mongrel formed 
from the jungle fever of Africa and the 
ship fever of foul holds. Scarlet fever isso in- 
tensified by proximity to slaughter houses 
and accumulations of foul animal matter 
that it has been claimed to originate there- 
from. Diphtheria in its origin has been dis- 
tinctly traced toa foul system of dealing 
with stored human odor. 

While after a disease has secured sucha 
type as to become practically a new and 
permanent disease it is generally first intro- 
duced into a locality by contagion, this does 
not prove that its very first existence was 
not dependent on fitth. 

But a still more important and practical 
point, for the present, in the actual manage- 
ment of diseases is, that those diseases 
which now mostly occur from a previous 
case depend for their number and malig- 
nancy on the insanitary conditions which 
they find. Like all plants and all animals, 
they seek the places where they can feed the 
best, or where their existence is not imper- 
iled. It is well known that these low forms 
of vegetable life which seem to be so identi- 
fied with disease flourish best amid foul air 
and the products of decay. The power of 
air and ventilation is such that these forms 
wither and quickly perish. It has been 
proved that in a well ventilated and clean 
room scarlet fever is not transmissible ten 
feet. There is good reason to believe that 
most of the contagia perish upon free ex- 
posure to pure oxygen. The fact of con- 
tagion often points to some artificial mode 
of preservation of the virus. Where every 
advantage is taken in the line of cleanliness 
and of complete purification of the air we 
are constantly finding that our control of 
epidemics is complete. We do not always 
prevent individual cases, but we do prevent 
epidemics, 

There is such a thing in sanitation as re- 
moving the combustible material and even 
of making the building fireproof. This 
does not banish fire but if does make it in- 
operative for the purposes of a general con- 
flagration. Just so sanitary art may not 
destroy every micro-organism, but the free 
air will put out many a spark and cause 

many another one to light on surroundings 
or on persons where no blaze will occur. 
Depend upon it our power to put out many 





to render them only a slight scorch to those 
on whom tigey fall, is fully equal to our 
modern methods of preventing destruction 
or damage by fire. But we must be ready 
beforehand. We must deal with the 
locality in advance. We must make 
persons and places disease-proof. If, as is 
often the case, we fail to do so completely 
we must so far succeed as that we restrain. 
We must also be ready with all our appli- 
ances in advance to meet and limit attack. 
Where we find cities that have adopted this 
plan we haye a life-saving brigade as 
effectual in that direction as ever has been 
a fire brigade to prevent or restrain fires. 
We are constantly accumulating evidence 
that many diseases are within the range and 
duty of human control. This duty devolvés 
mostly and depends mostly on thorough 
sanitary administration. It is to this, sup- 
plemented by prompt treatment, that we 
are to trust for that control over pestilential 
diseases which will enable us to meet them 
at their first approach, and to have them 
not find ready places for development. 
This is the method already begun and which 
already records the most satisfactory results. 





ge 
Personalities. 
Ix a letter to the widow of the late 
Judge Ellett, of Memphis (Tenn.), the Presi- 
dent writes: 

“My immediate relation to your deceased 
husband at the moment of his fatal stroke 
seems to connect me so nearly with his death 
that the sad scene is indelibly fixed upon my 
mind. Thedeath of so good and useful a man 
is an affliction to the entire community in 
which he dwelt, and if thereis any solace in the 
knowledge that many share your grief, or if 
there is consolation in the fact that the last 
words of the lamented dead, spoken in the 
presence of his neighbors and fellow-citizens, 
were full of noble patriotism and love for all 
his countrymen, this solace and this consolation 
you have in full measure.” 


....The tomb of the once popular histori- 
cal novelist, G. P. R. James, at Venice, is in 
a shameful condition from neglect, the 
stone spoiled and the inscription almost 
illegible. Twenty-five dollars will preserve 
it, and the readers of James ought to be still 
numerous enough to makeup that amount. 
It will be remembered that Mr. James spent 
the last eight years of his life as British Con- 
sul-General in the Adriatic, and died at 
Venice in 1860. He was the author of some 
two hundred (volumes of which ‘‘ Mary of 
Burgandy” and ‘“ Darnley”’ are perhaps 
the best), and a man of enormous historical 
knowledge. 


.... Signor Francesco Crispi, the successor 
of Depretis as Prime Minister of Italy, ac- 
cording to a foreign letter-writer, is a very 
early riser, and, first of all things, reads the 
journals, of which he possesses the finest col- 
lection in Rome. He next receives some in- 
timate friend or confidant, to whom he 
transmits his instructions and orders. At 
9 A.M. he goes to the official palace of the 
Ministry, and if not required in parliamen- 
tary work, he there works away until 8 P.M. 
—thus setting a singularly strict example 
of diplomatic regularity and attention to 
each day’s concerns. 


....Charles Dickens’s finances were as re- 
stricted as many another young employé’s 
for long years. His recently discovered 
petty cash-book, kept during his term of 
service with Mr. Blackmore, shows that his 
salary of 13s. 6d. a week was raised on the 
ist of August, 1828, to 15s. a week. 


.... Washington Irving Bishop, the mind- 
reader and magnetist, seems to be fast fol- 
lowing in the melancholy steps of others of 
his profession. His epileptic fits are said to 
be increasing and at times he is not a sane 
man. He has been giving exhibitions in the 
West. 


....The unfortunate King of Bavaria is 
doomed beyond hope. He is now continual- 
ly terrified or delighted with the most ex- 
travagant hallucinations, recognizes scarce- 
ly any one, and is, of course, unable to 
attend to the least of his official duties. 


....Dr. Joseph Parker and his wife are 
said to be amazingly keen “ old-furniture ”’ 
hunters and shrewd bric-a-brac finders. 
They were lately indulging in this pastime, 
with the result of several choice bargains, in 
the Lake George region. 


....The city officials of Vienna have hon 
ored the memory of the artist Von Amer- 
ling and his first wife by exhuming their 


bodies and transferring them toa part of the 
ae Cemetery reserved for famous indi- 
viduals. 


....Sir Richard Burton has received about 


$45,000 from his translation of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,’”’ which is the most accurate, proba- 


Peles 


THE Thanksgiving turkey in Paris was 
eaten without Grévy this year. 


....A messenger boy’s diary—Monday, 
hired; Tuesday, tired; Wednesday, fired.— 
Newark Sunday Call. 


.... The colors at the Thanksgiving foot- 
ball game were variegated; blues, crimsons, 
and yellers surrounded the field. 


....-A hen out West has just laid an egg 
“as big as a bowl.” First time we ever 
heard of a bowl-egged hen.—Cleveland Sun. 


....The turkey crop didn’t amount to 
much after all; as a delicacy the drum-stick 
always beats. This is not a matter of a 
pinion. 

.---‘‘ What do you suppose Jay Gould 
crossed the ocean for?” ‘Don’t know. 
Maybe he wanted to see how the water was 
holding out.’’—Chicago News. 


....Wife: “Why, the paper says that 
Thomas Eaton died at the dinner-table on 
Thanksgiving day!’’ Husband: ‘ Ah! I 
see; he was born Eaton and died eatin’.”’ 


...Caller (to Mrs. H.): “Your daughter’s 
husband is an A. M., fs he not, Mrs. H.”’ 
Mrs H. (a trifle sourly): ‘‘Yes, he is about a 
2 o0’clock A. M.”—Exchange. 


....“‘ What kind of boys go to heaven?”’ 
asked the Sunday-school superintendent- 
“Dead boys,” yelled the youngest member 
of the infant class.—-Jordan (N. Y.) Times. 


...“‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” said the Thanksgiving turkey, asa 
cyclone whirled him from under the farmer’s 
uplifted hatchet into the next county.—Tid- 
Bits. 


.... Miss Follibud: ‘‘ Can you tell me, Mr. 
Merchant, why they did not hang those two 
Anarchists in Chicago?’ Mr. Merchant: 
“Oh, that was trade discount, 338 1-3 per 
cent. off,’’—Life. 


. .Ethel: “*Mamma, I am writing to 
Nellie Lee; shall I say anything for you?’’ 
Mamma: “Writing to that contemptible 
person again? Yes, give her my love. How 
I detest that girl, to be sure!”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


..--‘Do you think Bogson will ever 
marry ?” “TI think his mind is fully made 
up to do so.” ‘‘What makes you think 
so?’ “T heard him say he had half a miud 
to do so.’’ “Well?” “ Well, half a mind 
is about all he’s got.’’—Chicago News. 


....An old lady went into a Boston book- 
store the other day with an order which 
was rather difficult to fill. Shesaid to the 
clerk at the counter: ‘‘ Do you keep Bibles?”’ 
“Yes, ma’am.”’ ‘‘ Well, I want a small 
pocket Bible in very large print.’—Ez- 
change. ; 


....De Peyster (they have been convers- 
ing on art topics): ‘‘Are you fond of ma- 
jolica, Mrs. Parvenu?” Mrs. Parvenu 
(who has made several bad mistakes since 
her entrance into society, and is on her 
guard): ‘“‘Well—er—that depends entirely 
on how it is cooked.’’— Beacon. 


....Labor Leader: ‘Bill Gumps was 
nominated by the Labor Party last night.” 
American Mechanic: “So lheard.” L. L.: 
“You'll support him, won’t you?’ A. M.: 
“‘No, it isn’t necessary that I should sup- 
port him.” L. L.: “Why ain’t it?’ A.M.: 
“His wife does that.’’—Tid- Bits. 


....‘‘How many birthdays do you think I 
have had ?”’ one person was heard to say to 
another in the horse-car. ‘‘ Oh, about forty- 
seven,” hazarded the person addressed. 


“Only one birthday. The rest have heen 
anniversaries,’ was the explanation, and 
the car suddenly stopped.—Exchange. 


....Chicago drummer (to passenger): 
“Going West, sir?’”’ Passenger: “ Yes, I’ve 
never been West, and I thought I’d take a 
look at things.” Chicago drummer: 
* You’ll take in Chicago, of course?” Pas- 


senger (dubiously): ‘*‘ Well, Idunno; I may 
stop off one train. Is there a good hotel in 
Chicago?’’—Epoch. 


....‘‘ First Young Lady: “Do you know 
that Julia Gawkie had two offers last 
week ?”” Second Young Lady: ‘‘ Nonsense! 
I don’t believe it.’ First Young Lady: 
“But it’s a fact, she had. On Saturday 


Charley Boodle offered her his hand and 
fortune, and on Wednesday he offered to let 
her off her engagement.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-Midgely: “I had occasion to lunch 
yesterday at a popular café, and wishing to 
size up the waiter’s honor, I left a silver 
dollar on the table and stepped behind a 
screen. When the man came back with my 
soup he glanced at the dollar with a blase 


air, left it lying where it was and— 
Sch igs: ‘Excuse me, old man, if I leave 











the gods of the conquered nations, he makes 





diseases or to prevent their spread and even 





bly, yet existent. 


you lying where you are.’’—Judge, 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 11TH. 





PARABLE OF THE TARES.—Mar7. xiii, 24-80. 





NoTEs.—‘‘ Before them.”’—To the multi- 
tude. “18 likened.”—Rather, has he- 
come like.- “While men slept.”—At 
night, while the men of the household were 
naturally resting. This is part of the real- 
istic drapery of the parable. “ Tares.” 
—Darnel. The zunin of the Talmud. Its 
common name in Palestine to-day is zuwédn. 
It resembles wheat until its maturity. It is 
bitter, and is a strong soporific poison, act- 
ing injuriously on the brain and stomach. 
It was an act of malice. It was purely wan- 
ton and unprovoked. It was the malice of a 
devil. “And brought forth fruit.”—It 
was not until it “headed out” that it could be 
detected from the wheat. Then a child can- 
not mistake one for the other. ** Didst 
thou not sow good seed?”’—Seed free from 
weed and darnel, carefully winnowed. 
** And gaiher them up?”’—It was customary 
in Palestine for farmers to weed out their 
grain fields. “*Veroot up the wheat.” 
—The roots of both are intertwined with 
each other. A stray stalk could be pulled 
up with safety; but the field was all covered 
with the noxious weed, and most all of the 
wheat would have had to suffer.—— ‘Let 
both grow.’ Tt was the best course left. The evil 
was done, and the husbandman wanted to 
make the best of it,but not at theexpense of 
the good wheat. Though the tares might for 
the time-being overshadow the wheat, yet 
in the end wheat would come out trium- 
phant. The tares were burned not only for 
fuel but also to prevent their spreading. 

Instruction.—The pa:able teaches that 
within the visible Church are those that are 
not members of the invisible Church, and 
who will never have a part init. In almost 
every church there are hypocrites. Blessed 
the church who can number among its 
saints in Heaven all its members on earth! 
That there are such hypocrites is no reason 
for distrusting the genuineness of the 
Church. A counterfeit coin only proves 
that there is a genuine coin, which may be 
counterfeited. Who would refuse to be- 
lieve in a currency system because there are 
such imitations ? So let no one be shaken 
in faith because all church-members are not 
what they seem. It may argue the superior 
spiritual power of the Church that it is able 
to carry such parasites. 

Jesus teaches also that man cannot safely 
make an arbitrary separation of the wheat 
from the tares. That is the final prerogative 
of Christ the Judge. It is a too common 
fault to stigmatize So-and-so as unworthy of 
communion. If any one seems to be hypo- 
critical, do you by excellent example and 
judicious help try to make him what Christ 
would approve of. But remember, itis God 
who is outraged, not you, and he can take 
care of his own case well enough. 

This bit of malicious mischief was done 
while the family were asleep. That is the 
cowardice of sin. It does not dare to meet 
the honest man face to face in the day-time. 
This kind of malice has not yet entirely died 
out. The careless boy may think it a smart 
thing to annoy his neighbor at night in some 
ridiculous or wicked way to pay him up for 
some fancied wrong. This is mean and 
cowardly. Out with it in the daylight 
whatever you have to do. 

The mischief done, the enemy cleared out. 
Rather a common trait among the disciples 
of the Evil One, to do the dirty act orsay the 
malicious word and let others take the con- 
sequence. 

Remember that all sin sown within or 
without is wanton and unprovoked malice. 

Men are as much puzzled now as ever to 
know whence the evil comes. Many excuse 
sin in themselves by calling it ‘ original.” 
The enemy is bound to sow the seed, no one 
can prevent that; but each one is responsible 
for the growth of the seed in him. Don’t 
bother about where it comes from, but be 
troubled how long it abides with you. 

These tares were poisonous to the body. 
All sin is doubly so to the body and soul. 
Some poisons act instantly, others take 
months to kill. The samewithsin. It may 
require a post-mortem examination to detect 
a poison. It may need a final judgment to 
lay bare a sin. 

The good is permanent and will finally 
triumph. The evil is impermanent and 
will be finally unmasked and destroyed. 
There is no dualism in Christianity. 

God is more patient than man. He al- 
lows the tares unrestricted growth till 
harvest along with the wheat. It is better 
that a thousand stalks of darnel grow 
than that one grain of wheat be destroyed. 

Fire is asymbol of destruction in the Bible 
not one of purity, 
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THE town has talked all the week of three 
special musical topics: the unexpected and 
sad failure of Mme. Etelka Gerster, whose de- 
cline of artistic powers, astonished, almost 
bewildered, the large audience assembled at 
an eagerly anticipated concert Thursday 
night; the very successful production of a 
charming novelty in the way of opera, 
to wit, Nessler’s ‘“‘ Trumpeter of Sakkingen” 
heard for the first time in the Metropolitan 
on Wednesday evening, with an instant 
popular success; and the spirited concert 
given by the Symphony Society last Satur- 
day evening. To these occurrences are to 
be added the concluding concerts in the 
interesting American Series, organized by 
Mr. Vander Stucken (which we discussed in 
extenso last week) and the opening of the set 
of chamber-music concerts given, as before 
by the valuable little Philharmonic Club. 
Of Mme. Gerster’s surprising fiasco perhaps 
it is easy to say more than is needful now. 
It was known that this once delightful 
artist was not in health on arriving here, 
and that she confessed toa peculiar nervous- 
ness as to her New York rentrée. But noth- 
ing so unfortunate was expected. She was 
very warmly received—no singer ever has 
been more popular. Any applause, how- 
ever, was merely that of estime. The other 
artists of her excellent company, Mr. De 
Anna, Mr. Bjorksten, Mrs. Nettie Carpenter 
and Mme. Hastreiter, afforded all the mu- 
sical enjoyment that was to be obtained from 
the program, and, fortunately, were able 
to give muchin the way of amends. It is 
hoped that Mme. Gerster’s vocal condition 
may be only a temporary matter. 

We sincerely congratulate the manage- 
ment of the German opera season on their 
choosing Nessler’s ‘** Trumpeter of Sakkin- 
gen” as a variation from the Wagnerian 
and other severer music of the repertoire. 
Nessler’s opera isa delightful, fresh, musi- 
cianly work, a true opera, even in the con- 
ventional absurdities of its romantic little 
plot, and simply one long gush of pure mel- 
ody from beginning to end. Its enormous 
popularity in Germany is well known. The 
elements of that popularity are not merely 
its student-life suggestions, local inter- 
ests and the nationalism which pervades 


its book and score most amusingly. 
Nessler’s fancy is at once so re- 
fined, so happily inclusive of airiness, 


of a sentiment that seldom descends to sen- 
timentality, a perpetual melodic invention 
poured out in each act, and his instrumen- 
tation especially is of such rare taste, that 
the critical or non-critical musical heart 
warms to it at once. Somewhat akin to 
Brill’s “Golden Cross,” it is a much 
more dignified musical work, and contains 
vastly more artistic vitality and nerve. 
Thoroughly operatic, it is thoroughly musi- 
cal, and in its three acts—the Prelude being 
less interesting to audiences of a distinctly 
non-German derivation—there is positively 
notone dull moment, nor one page which is 
not enjoyable. We again congratulatethe 
direction in meeting so felicitously the diffi- 
culty of securing works at once sufficient 
to relieve the somber or stately grand 
operas and music-dramas which are so 
suitable to a large stage, and at the same 
time of adequate dignity and dimensions 
to seem entirely in place there. The 
“Golden Cross” was not. The ‘“Trum- 
peter” is, and its permanent place, we 
think, is assured. Nessler’s music is 
allotted to Mr. Robinson (Werner Kirchoff) 
Mrs, Seidl-Krauss(Marta) Miss Meisslinger 
(The Countess). Adolf Fisher (The Baron) 
Josef Emblad (Conradin)—Mrs. Seidl- 
Krauss and Mr. Fischer carrying off the 
special honors. The work has a third per- 
formance to-morrow, and delightful, sun- 
shiny Victor Scheffel and his famous 90ems, 
so dear to the people of Germany, have 
been cordially adopted by America through 
the medium of Bunge’s libretto; and Nes- 
sler’s beautiful music, one might say, is 


more an embodiment of the poet’s ideas - 


than the spirit of the mere opera-book. 

At the egg 4 Society's concert of 
Saturday the audience was unwontedly 
large, the program choice and the perform- 
ance one meriting the applause given it. 
An early symphony by Eugened’Albert 
was an interesting work by reason of its 
fascinating instrumental effects, the viva- 
cious Presto and the final movement being 
particularly pleasing. D’Albert hasaccom- 
plished better work since, but this is by no 
means a mechanical or insignificant compo- 
sition. Mr. Max Alvary sang a Mozart air 
and a heroic ballad, the latter so magnet- 
ically as to be recalled four times to the 
stage in quite an uproar of awe The 
idea of concluding a program with three 
romantic overtures, in this case of moderate 
length and plenty of fire and dramatic dash, 
is an excellent one, and we hope the Society 
will repeat the plan. To the familiar 
“ Freischiitz’”’ and ‘‘ Flying Dutchman”’ pre- 
ludes Berlioz’s spirited ‘‘ Corsair’ Overture 
was this evening added, and the audience 
became very enthusiastic over all three. It 
may be mentioned that some indifferent de- 
tails of the orchestra’s work at the rehearsal 
on Friday were not observable at the con- 
sort, and the playing was generally excel- 








ews of the Week. 
DOMESTIC. 


UNTIL Friday last there had been great 
suffering from want of rain in all parts of 
the West, A dispatch from St. Louis said 
that reports of forest and prairie fires were 
received from all directions except from the 
North. Southern Illinois was thought to 
be suffering most; but the following dis- 
patch from Chicago seems to deny this: 

“There have appeared many newspaper dis- 
patches concerning these forest fires and the 
destruction they have wrought, but nothing 
has been burned except rail fences, and there 
are not enough fences in this entire country to 
fence one county north of the Vandalia Rail- 
road. Much timber has been destroyed, but 
timber is at adiscount here There isn’t much 
else. Enough doctors’ bills bave been saved by 
the burning out of swamps more than to pay for 
all the damage done. The corn inthe bottoms 
will have fewer pests to contend with next sum- 
mer than for many seasons, and rich grass will 
spring up over the track of the forest fires. 
Southern Illinois thought it was cursed with 
fire, but it was blessed. As a final benediction 
the rain came down in torrents yesterday, the 
first for more than four months. It is still rain- 
ing to-day. The wheat hasn’t grown an inch 
since it came through the ground. A rise in the 
Ohio will bring down acres of coal boats and 
relieve an exhausted market. The river was 
never so low as now and navigation is almost 
suspended.”’ 


....Fifteen tho~sand persons were pres- 
ent at the New York Polo Grouuds on 
Thanksgiving day, to witness the foot-ball 
contest between Yale and Harvard. The 
game was universrily adjudged the most 
skillful, the best conducted and the least 
rough of any college game ever played in 
this city. The scorewasseventeen to eight 
in favor of Yale. As aresult of this contest 
the college championship was accorded to 
Yale. 


.... After two years of Prohibition, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., voted on Saturday last to permit 
the sale of liquor once more. The Prohibi- 
tionists were led by United States Senator 
Colquitt and Henry W. Grady, and the anti- 
Prohibitionists were led by Senator Joseph 
E. Brown, Captain E. P. Howell and Cap- 
tain John B. Goodwin. The latter won the 
fight by a majority of 1,140. 


FOREIGN. 


..The most important news from Europe 
during the past weekhas been the announce- 
ment that President Grévy, of France, was 
to resign his office. On Welnesday last he 
informed M. Maret, a Radical member of 
the Chamber of Deputies for the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, that he had decided to 
resign. He stated that he would not quit 
his post before issuing an addressto the 
country in which he would repudiate re- 
sponsibility for the present state of affairs, 
and declare that his retirement is forced by 
the impossibility of governing the country. 
He would depart from the Presidency with 
the sincerest wishes for the future of the 
Republic. Itis stated that during his in- 
terview with M. Maret President Grévy 
was greatly affected and pleaded piteously 
for time. M. Maret, however, was obdu- 
rate. He said that too much time had been 
lost already; that it was the duty of the 
President to resign immediately, and that 
he should send a message tothe Chamber 
not later than Saturday. On Sunday the 
President formally informed M. Rouvier 
of his resolution to resign the Presidency, 
and said that he would send a message to 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies on 
Thursday, that is,to-day. M.Rouvier procee1- 
ed at once to the residence of M. Floquet 
to announce the resignation of the President. 
It is reported that the Count of Paris and 
his secretary have arrived in Paris, taking 
with them a manifesto to be published on 
the eve of the Presidential [election. Em- 
peror William, of Germany, in the course of 
afew words on the general political situa- 
tion, expressed regret on Sunday at the pro- 
posed resignation of M. Grévy. Referring 
to the Reichstag’s rejection of the Military 
Bill, the Emperor said that the condition of 
Europe was such that he had only asked an 
indispensable increase of thearmy. Theun- 
certain state of aflairs in France now espe- 
cially excited apprehension. M. Grévy had 
shown great activity, and, in the truest 
sense, had displayed conservatism in support 
of the Republic, such as Germany could 
only show for the maintenance of the mon- 
archy. 


.... The German Reichstag was opened on 
Thursday last. Minister Von Boetticher 
read the speech from the throne, which was 
substantially as follows: 

“Germany, in her foreign policy, has success- 
fully endeavored to strengthen the peace of 
Europe by the cultivation of friendly relations 
with all of the Powers by treaties and alliances 





aiming to divert the dangers of warand to joint- 
ly oppose any unjnst attacks. Germany has no 
aggressive tendencies; she has no wants to be 
satisfied through victorious wars. An unchris- 
tian disposition to surprise neighboring peoples 
is foreign to the German nature and to the con- 
stitution of the empire. The military organiza- 
tion of the country is not calculated to disturb 
the peace of her neighbors by arbitrary attacks. 
Germany is strong in parrying surprises and in 
defending her independence. Sne wishes to be- 
come so strong that she can face with compos- 
ure every danger. - 

“ The resumption of the Reichstag comes at a 
serious time. The grave complaint with which 
the Crown Prince has been visited fills the 
mind, not only of the Emperor, but also of his 
august allies and the whole of Germany with 
anxious care. Nothing that human science and 
knowledge and careful tending can do will be 
left undone. Our eyes and prayers, however, 
are directed toward God, whose decrees rule 
the destinies of nations as well as the life of the 
individual man. Firm confidence in God and 
the faithful fulfillment of duty have been in all 
especially grave moments the tried supports of 
our people, and they will now also enable us to 
do justice to the labors awaiting the Legislature. 

“There has been a gratifying improvement in 
the financial condition of the country, and it is 
expected that next year will show a surplus of 
50,000,000 marks. 

“ Bills will be introduced abolishing com- 
pulsory contributions on the part of officers and 
imperial officials to the widows’ and orphans’ 
fund ; increasing the corn duties ; modifying the 
landwehr and landsturm system so that it will 
be considsrably strengthened; relating to the 
insurance of artisans in cases of old age and 
sickness; modifying the friendly societies law 
with regard to the sales of wine; temporarily 
prolonging the Austro-German treaty, and rat- 


ifying the treaties of commerce with some 
American States.” 


....In aspeech at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Union of Conservatives at Oxford on 
Wednesday of last week, Lord Salisbury 
said he saw in the success of the conference 
the happiest augury for the future. He said 
that he would not renew the discussion of 
the question whether Home Rule would be 
established or not. The author of the pro- 
posal had withdrawn his measure. It would 
pass the wit of man to produce a Home 
Rule scheme which would be pleasing to both 
Sir George Q. Trevelyan and Michael Davitt. 
The coming session of Parliament would be 
devoted more to measures that would satis- 
fy pressing wants of England. He did not 
intend until there was a manifest change 
in Ireland to propose increased powers of 
local gevernment there. Obstruction had 
been threatened to everything that might 
be proposed in Parliament until the de- 
mands of the Home Rulers had been granted. 
The Government were prepared to face ob- 
struction. The present system of procedure 
was not enough. Drastic reforms were re- 
quired to prevent a wanton waste of the 
public time. The question of the regulation 
of the liqnor traffic, he continued, would 
have tne foremost place in the local Govern- 
ment bill. He was in favor of liberty in that 
traffic as far as was consistent with social 
order. He was strongly opposed to Church 
disestablishment, but admitted that the 
Government were bound to reform the 
Church by removing whatever evils were 
proved to exist. He promised a measure for 
the removal of tithe charges from land. The 
state of agriculture, he said, was deplor- 
able. Referring to the Trafalgar Square 
troubles, he said he regarded the meetings 


there as lawless demonstrations, They were 
the natural results of Mr. Gladstone’s 
words. Mr. Gladstone could not preach to 
the Irish mob to defy the law without hav- 
ing his advice applied to England as well. 


....A dispatch from Limerick, Ireland, 
dated Sunday, says: 

“A serious disturbance occurred here to-night. 
The crowd stoned and hooted the police who 
tried to clear the streets with batons and 
bayonets, but met with great resistance. Many 
civiliaus and constables were injured. The 
wounded wen were conveyed to the hospital. 
The police acted in a reckless manner. The 
windows of the hotels on the streets where the 
trouble occurred were filled with onlookers. 
Many of these persons taunted the police, who 
replied by throwing staves and stones, breaking 
a large numberof windows. Tuirty persons had 
their wounds dressed at the hospital. At 11 
o'clock to-night the town was quiet. The police 
used their batons indiscriminately, clubbing 


men, women and small boys. They even pur- 
sued the fleeing people into their houses. The 
erganist of a Catnolic church was clubbed on, 
the head while leaving the building. During 
the disturbance one shop was one 
wrecked and the windows of the County Clu 
were smashed.” 


....The Rfi'manian Parliament was opened 
on Thursday last. The speech from the 
throne was read by the Kinginu person. He 
said that Ra&mania maintained good rela- 
tions with all the Powers. In spite of the 
troubles near the frontier Rimania had 
kept out of the conflict and was gaining in- 
creased strength and confidence on all sides. 
The army et been strongly developed and 
the financial ition of the country was 
satisfactory. The King announced that an 
important work, the construction of a 
bridge over the Danube to connect with 
Kustendje, is about to be begun. 
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AN ALARMING DRIFT. 





THERE is a popular saying among non- 
christian men to this effect: ‘‘ Religion is 
all well enough for the women and chil- 
dren ; but it is hardly to be expected that 
thoughtful business and professional men 
should give other attention toit than tosup- 
port the churches for the benefit of the 
weaker portion of the community who 
are still held by their prejudices and relig- 
ious superstitions.” This, in substance, is 
what was recently said to the writer dur- 
ing a conversation in which the fact that 
fewer men than women were to beseenin 
the ordinary Sunday congregations of the 
churches was under discussion. How far 
this conviction or belief is shared by the 
mass of intelligent non-church-going men 
we are not in a position to know: but it is 
certain that there is a drift among men 
away from the Church. 

Save in the congregations of a few distin- 
guished preachers in the metropolitan pul- 
pits it is open to the eyes of any who cares 
to see, that the proportion of men in any 
ordinary Sunday congregation is small 
as compared with that of the women. 
This is especially true as regards the 
young men from twenty tothirty-five. 
We have taken some pains to subject a 
dozen different audiences of as many 
churches of average standing and social 
position to a careful estimate, and in no 
one of them did the proportion of men 
rise to the hight of one-fifth of the whole. 
Of this number more than one-half were 
men past forty and from that up to sixty; 
there being a large preponderance of gray 
heads among them. In addition to this 
personal examination the writer has taken 
some pains by inquiry among many pas- 





tors as to the state of their congregations 
in this respect, and he has found from 
their testimony that the above statement 
holds good in almost every case. 

A further fact in this connection is 
that of those men who are Christians in 
profession and life, a large majority be- 
came so in their boyhood or early youth. 
In regard to those congregations where a 
large number of men are habitually pres- 
ent it is true that but few of them com- 
paratively are becoming Christians, at 
least so far as open confession of Christ 
and church-membership are concerned. 
A recent canvass of two important small 
cities in New England reveals this also, 
that on the principal business streets, in 
one case, only about one out of twelve 
business men and proprietors were Chris- 
tians in profession; and inthe other case 
the proportion was still less. True, some 
of these non-church-members were sup- 
porters of the church and more or less at- 
tendant upon the Sunday services. This 
of course does not constitute them Chris- 
tians. On the other handit is rather a 
testimony on their part against Christiani- 
ty, that is, in its vital form; forif they 
really believe the Gospel and regard Chris- 
tianity as being of God, why do they 
refuse to identify themselves with the 
life and cause of Christ by profession? 
That they attend church and listen to the 
Gospel year after year without accepting 
personally the divine offer of reconcilia- 
tion and lifeis a stronger testimony 
against Christ than that made by those 
who have abandoned the public worship 
of God altogether. 

These and other kindred facts force us 
to the conclusion that for some reason the 
Church is not strengthening its hold upon 
our young men, and so far forth the Gospel 
is failing in its power over their hearts 
and consciences. This certainly ought to 
cause the liveliest alarm and set us at work 
at once and vigorously to inquire into the 
causes of this holding aloof rom Christian- 
ity on the part of the young and middle- 
aged male portion of our communities. 
When a long period of business depres- 
sion occurs the various business interests 
start an examination into the causes of 
the decline and set themselves vigorously 
to the task of remedying the evil. In 
some cases even the Government appoints 
a commission to inquire into such a state 
of affairs, and, if possible by legislation 
and otherwise, seek to turn the tide back 
toward prosperity. Ought the Church of 
Christ and especially those of the Church 
who are particularly put in trust with 
the Gospel to be less concerned? 

We do not for a moment admit or be- 
lieve that there is any loss of power in 
the Gospel itself, or any withdrawal of the 
efficient presence of the Holy Spirit from 
the churches. We must look to some 
other cause. In our judgment the ex- 
planation of the lack of interest on 
the part of the young men in Chris- 
tianity is to be found in defective 
methods of preaching the Gospel and 
conducting church worship and work, and 
in defective practical organization. In 
this both ministers and laymen are to 
blame. As to the ministers they are to 
blame in that they do not construct and 
preach their sermons with a view to the 
immediate conviction and persuasion of 
men concerning their sin and Christ’s sal- 
vation. Sermons are, as a rule, rather 
the discussion of a theme or a doctrine 
than a projection of the truth upon the 
consciences of men. They are abstract 
rather than practical. Men are asked to 
consider a doctrine rather then to decide 
for or against the immediate personal 
claims of God upon them. They are suf- 
fered to go from week's end to week’s 
end without being brought to close quar- 
ters with God and Christ. The question 
may be asked: ‘‘ What then will ye do 
with Jesus, which is called Christ, who 
died for your sins and rose again?” but an 
answer is not insisted upon, and they are 
allowed to go not only from the house of 
God without making answer but are al- 
lowed to go from week to week without 
being personally followed up. They are 
invited to church to viewChrist much as 
men are invited to visit a picture gallery 
to view the pictures without reference to 
purchase. How different the character of 





acompany called together to visit a fine 
collection $f pictures, and the company 
that are brought together on the day when 
these same pictures are offered for sale 
under the auctioneer’s hammer without 
reserve. Our ordinary congregations are 
only spectators of the mental picture set 
before them of the uplifted Christ, not a 
company of men brought together for the 
purpose of considering the immediate 
business of buying ‘‘ without money and 
without price” the “wine and milk” 
of eternal life. The Gospel, or rather the 
methods of preaching the Gospel should 
be adapted to the peculiarities of the age 
and the communities where it is preached. 
This is an age of urgent business habit, 
both in thought and life. The bulk of 
men are given to business. If they are to 
be won to Christ the man who is put in 
trust with the Gospel, must himself not 
only ‘*‘ mean business” but he must con- 
vince his hearers that he ‘‘ means business” 
that he has business with them on God’s 


behalf, 
he 


KNOWING AND LOVING CHRIST. 


WE are so constituted, in the relations 
existing between our intellectual and 
emotional nature, that no object can im- 
press and excite the latter, except as it 
shall be apprehended and presented to the 
former. This principle is as truein re- 
spect to the person whom we call Christ 
as it is in respect to any other person. He 
cannot dwell in our hearts as the object 
of affection, until he first dwells in our 
understanding as the object of thought. 
We must, in order to love him, know him 
and become acquainted with him. This 
knowledge we cannot gain by the direct 
action of our bodily senses. Wecan 
neither see him nor hear him, as did Peter 
and James and John, and others who saw 
and heard him when he was in the flesh 
and on earth; and hence we cannot know 
him in this way. He is now personally 
in Heaven, and our carnal senses cannot 
reach him in that world. 

And yet it by no means follows that we 
may not have such knowledge of Christ 
as will lay the most ample foundation for 
loving and trusting him with all our 
hearts. We never suw George Washing- 
ton, and never heard him speak, and yet 
the history of Washington in what he was 
and did when on earth is familiar to mil- 
lions, and has awakened in their bosoms 
sentiments of the most affectionate esteem 
forthe man. Assuming the correctness 
of the history, and seeing him in the his- 
tory, we pay the tribute of admiration and 
love to that great and good man. We 
know him as really as if we had been per- 
sonally acquainted with him when living. 
Precisely so is it with Jesus Christ, the 
Son of Man, the Son of God, and the Sav- 
iour of sinners. God, in his providence, 
and by inspiration, has given us a history 
of this Christ, not only in the facts of his 
earthly life, but alsoin the doctrines which 
explain these facts. The whole New 
Testament is, in effect, a divine treatise 
upon the person and work of Christ, tell- 
ing us who he is, what he did, said and 
suffered in the days of his flesh, for what 
he came into this werld, whither he went 
when he left the world, and what he is 
and is now doing in the heavenly world. 
This Testament gives to us, while here in 
earthly bodies, a full view of the Bible 
Christ. We may know him as really as 
the apostles did, and, knowing him. may 
love him as really as they did. The fact 
that he is now invisible to us does not ex- 
clude such knowledge or such love. Our 
senses do not by any means fix the bound- 
aries of our knowledge or our love. 

The one condition of knowing Christ, 
and thus seeing the reasons for loving him, 
is that we should devoutly and believingly 
accept and study the record which God 
has been pleased to give of his Son. This 
condition each man must supply for him- 
self. Nobody can do it for him; and no- 
body can do the whole of it in a single 
day. There is an important sense in 
which it is the work of one’s lifetime, 
never entirely completed until he lays 
down his body in the sleep of death. 
There is nota man on the earth to whom 
Peter’s direction is inapplicable: ‘‘ But 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” The 





time never comes in this world when we 
have so perfected our knowledge of Christ 
that we can safely discontinue the study 
of him as revealed in the Word of God. 
The more we study him as thus revealed, 
the more we shall see to study, and the 
more reasons we shall see for loving him. 
The theme will always be new and always 
fresh. Repetition will never make it tire- 
some. The affections of the heart will 
glow with increasing fervor as the knowl- 
edge of Christ increases. The Bible Christ 
is no common object to think of, and no 
common dbject tostudy. One cannot ex- 
haust him at a single reading of the Bible, 
or in asingle meditation upon him. The 
story of his life, as told in the Gospel nar- 
rative, grows upon us most marvelously 
as we apply our understanding to it. We 
soon find that this narrative, in plain and 
simple language, is dealing with the 
greatest wonder of history. So, too, the 
doctrine of Christ, as expouhded by the 
apostles, grows upon our thoughts as we 
explore it. No one ever comes to the 
point when he wants to say to himself: 
‘“‘T have finished the whole Biblical 
Christ. I have exhausted him as a theme 
ofthought. There isnothing more in him 
for me to look at or to study.” No; the 
student of Christ never says this to him- 
self. He hasa far different impression. 

The great difficulty with most Chris- 
tians in respect to their Saviour is that 
they know him far too little as the Bible 
reveals him, not because they have no 
power thus to know him, but simply for 
the want of proper study. They can pro- 
nounce his name, and call him their Sav- 
iour, yet they have very inadequate ideas 
of what these terms mean. They some- 
how do not find time to study this Christ, 
or think much about him. Their knowl- 
edge of him is only in the most general 
form. With the facts of his life, with his 
sayings, and with him as an historic per- 
son, they are not at all familiar. Put 
them to the task of telling the story of 
Christ, and they would make very sad 
work of it. Too many ministers of the 
Gospel are in the same predicament. They 
do not know the Christ they preach with 
the minuteness and fullness with which 
they ought to know him, and might know 
him; and this is the reason why he ap- 
pears so imperfectly in their sermons. 

What do godless, graceless and impen- 
itent men know of this Christ? Almost 
nothing at all. They seldom read the 
Bible; they have no taste for reading it;: 
and if they do read it, their manner of 
reading is not such as to fix definite and, 
distinct ideas in their minds. Is it any 
wonder that, with such mental habits, 
Christ should have no place in the affec- 
tions of their hearts? Notat all. The 
great want of this careless, sinning, sin- 
cursed world is that spiritual knowledge 
of Christ that will make him the central 
orb of thought, and thereby draw human 
hearts to him with an efficacy and power 
that will change those hearts, and fit them 
forthe employments and joys of the heav- 
enly life. 
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THE BY-PLAY OF THE W.N.C.T.U. 


BEsIpDzs attending to their regular work, 
the meeting of the Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance Union, at Nash- 
ville, found time to give some excellent 
advice, and some not so good, on a variety 
of ethical matters. 

Their advice to Congress, that it abol- 
ish the tax on all alcoholic liquors, is so 
contrary to the received maxim that vices 
and luxuries are the first objects of taxa- 
tion that one is surprised at its audacity. 
Those most delighted with it will be the 
politicians who wish the tariff on manu- 
factured articles retained indefinitely. 
That the women should join their cry for 
free whisky will delight them, but that 
this cry should come from temperance 
womenis a fresh surprise. Still it is but 
adevelopment of their attack on the prin- 
ciples of license. When told that high 
license is more properly high tax, they 
reply by asking to have a tax pure and 
simple removed. 

On other points we generally find it 
easier to agree with their action. It is 
true, as they say, that the exhibition of 
the faces and forms of women as trade- 
marks and advertisements is a degrada- 
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tion to womanhood, and becomes inde- 
cent as it appears often on cigarette boxes. 
We wish pictures and boxes and contents 
might perish together. 

They are right, also, in pronouncing 
against the demoralizing reports of prize 
fights in the public prints. It ought to be 
illegal to report full accounts of contests 
in which it is unlawful to take part, and 
which it is unlawful to attend. We would 
say the same of publishing accounts of 
the betting at horse races. Every account 
of the betting encourages the bettors. 

The appeal made by the meeting to 
young women to refrain from wearing 
the decolleté style of dress, as immodest 
and fraught with dang rous and immoral 
influences, we heartily approve. Another 
resolution, deprecating the slaughter of 
birds to ornament head-dressesis thorough- 
ly right. The return of fashion to the use 
of the plumes of ostriches and of other 
birds which are raised for the sake of 
their feathers, is a very happy one. No 
woman ovght to wear the head or plumes 
of a wild bird shot for her adornment, but 
only the feathers of domesticated birds. 

¢ wasalso resolved to ask the Prohibition 
Party, which has become a sort of tender 
and attachment to the woman’s organiza- 
tion to pronounce in favor of the Bible in 
the public schools, and of enforcing the 
Sunday laws. The latter is right, inasmuch 
as laws restricting the sale of liquor on 
Sunday ought to be enforced quite as much 
as other laws restricting it. Nevertheless 
it is our opinion that the great fight 
against liquor will be made more success- 
fully on a much broader platform than 
that of a Sunday law. It is possible to 
make so much of the Sunday feature of 
the law as to injure the cause, and of this 
there is some danger. As to the Bible in 
public schools, we have very often shown 
that this is not a principle that we can 
properly enforce, and that it is not based 
on a proper understanding of the prov- 
ince of the State, nor does it rest in a pro- 
per faith in the power of the Church of 
God. 

We may add that it is not the Prohibi- 
tion Party alone but the Republican and 
the Democratic, that might well be the 
recipients of the advice of the Woman’s 
National Christian Temperance Union. 
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JOSEPH JAHODA. 


As his name indicates Joseph Jahoda 
was Joseph the Jew. He was a poor 
Bohemian, forty-one years old, who lived 
on the top floor of an apartment house 
in this city. He had a wife and three 
little children. He was an honest, hard- 
working man, and supported his family 
in avery modest way, asa ‘‘ bunch maker,” 
in a cigar factory. He rolled the tobacco 
leaf in bunches, and passed them to the 
cigar-maker to be finished. In this way 
he earned about seven dollars and twenty 
cents a week, and was contented. He 
was a member of the local Cigar-makers’ 
Union, and always paid his dues, 

About six weeks ago he discovered that 
he was not receiving full pay for his 
work. The cigar finishers to whom he 
delivered his work, and from whom he 
received his pay, *gave him thirty-six 
cents per hundred bunches, while the 
Union price was thirty-seven. This was 
not his fault, but the fault of the man 
above him. The circumstance became 
known, and Joseph Jahoda was kicked 
out of the Union by his fellow-work- 
men as a “ scab,” without being allowed a 
hearing, and such a boycott was estab- 
lished against him that he could get no 
work any where. 

That meant that Joseph Jahoda, and 
his wife and three children should starve. 
For weeks he walked the streets,seeking for 
work, but the bann of the Union was on 
hins. He could get no work, winter was 
coming, and there was no food and no 
fire. On Tuesday of last week the last bit 
of food was gone. His wife was absent 
looking for work. Hesent his three chil- 
dren to a neighbor’s apartment, sat down 
and wrote a long letter to his wife, and 
then, weak man that he was, utterly de- 
spondent, he twisted a handkerchief about 
his neck, and hanged himself from a 
small iron hook in the door-post. When 
his wife returned she found her husband 
dead, with his feet touching the floor. 





Jacob Jahoda killed himself, but who is 
it that should be buried in unconsecrated 
ground? Is it the poor man who, crazed 
with love for his starving children, un- 
able to give them food, unable to get 
work, could endure the torture no longer, 
and fled from the misery? or is it those 
who: took the bread out of his children’s 
mouths, and forbade him to find food for 
them elsewhere? Who was the mur- 
derer? 

Heaven forbid that we should say one 
word against laborers combining to ob- 
tain their just rights from their employ- 
ers. They need all the mutual help they 
can get inthat way. Employers are self- 
ish men, or,if they are not, they are com- 
pelled to pay as small wages as other 
people. Workmen can get their dues 
best by combinations, and so trades- 
unions are a necessity. But trades-unions 
may be just as selfish as any combination 
of employers. They should understend 
that while they may work for the gen- 
eral good they cannot stand in the way of 
any workman. To interfere by threats 
or violence to prevent a man from getting 
work is simply trying to starve him and 
his family to death. It is cowardly and 
wicked. Joseph Jahoda was murdered 
by the Cigar-makers’ Union. The Cigar- 
makers’ Union made his wife a widow 
and his children orphans. Their conduct 
toward him was worse than that of the 
highwayman. Similarly cruel is the act 
of any trades-union which stands in the 
way of children wishing to learn trades 
and forbids them to Lecome apprentices. 

We repeat it that our denunciation of 
the cruelty of this trades-union does not 
excuse the guilt of employers when they 
oppress the poor and make them live on 
starving wages. Itis not clear that Joseph 
Jahoda ought to have been contented with 
receiving only seven dollars and twenty 
cents a week to support a family of five 
souls. It looks like a very meager sup- 
port. We cannot help thinking that there 
was some oppression of the poor there. 
But one fault does not excuse another. 
This incident teaches its own lesson. 

If the Cigar-maker’s Union, or the man- 
ufacturers of cigars should care to boycott 
us for using strong language of them, and 
should forbid that we be supplied with 
their wares—well, we would not suffer 
mucn by it. 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


PRESIDENT GREVY has been forced to 
resign, and acrisis is upon the nation. 
It 1s not an ordinary ministerial, but 
a presidential, crisis such as came 
once before under the Republic when 
Marsbal MacMahon voluntarily gave 
up the presidency, with the un- 
doubted purpose of restoring the mon- 
archy. The plot did not succeed, be- 
cause it was discovered in time, and in- 
dignation at the intended perfidy made of 
the nation a solid wall of defense for the 
Republic. The French people could not 
be delivered in this way into the hands of 
the Monarchists. They are quick to rouse, 
very determined when they are roused, 
and quite certain under excitement to 
adopt extreme measures. The present 
week will, therefore, be a critical period 
for France. Not until a new president 
has been chosen and installed, with the 
reins of government well in hand, will 
the danger of a restoration of the mon- 
archy, on the one hand, or the inaugu- 
ration of a state of anarchy, on the other, 
be over. 

President Grévy’s downfall was very 
sudden, and it seems as though a mon- 
strous injustice has been done him. He 
has been almost an ideal ruler. He came 
to the presidency in a time of turbulence, 
and his courage, his steady grip of duty, 
his sturdy conservatism have been a rock 
of confidence. His clear mind and firm 
hand gave a feeling of security, for the 
man had been well tried in other positions, 
and his elevation to the presidency came, 
not as the crown of a short and brilliant 
career, but as the reward of a Jong and 
faithful service asapublicman. Itseems 
a pity that such a man so well qualified to 
guide the French ship of state through 
troubled and dangerous waters should be 
set aside for the rascality of his daughter’s 
husband. 








‘There is no suspicion in the French 
mind, so far as we can judge, that M. 
Grévy was in any manner privy to the 
disgraceful acts of his son-in-law. There 
isa rumor that when the incriminating 


| letters were seized at Mme. Limousin’s 


house, M. Grévy examined them and was 
a party to the suppression of two of the let- 
ters in which M. Wilson used the phrase 
Grévy et moi, intimating that Grévy and 
he did it all. But this is opposed to a 
whole life of open integrity, and is not to 
be accepted without the most unequivocal 
proof. There is no doubt, however, that 
much of the feeling against M. Grévy was 
roused by his unfortunate opposition to 
the investigation of the charges against 
M. Wilson. He evidently wanted to shield 
his family from the disgrace of an in- 
quiry, believing, perhaps, in the entire 
innocence of his son-in-law whose guilt 
even the public were slow to accept. 
Smarting from the wounds which the dis- 
covery of the frauds gave to their nation- 
al pride, the people seem to have con- 
cluded that an entire change in the admin- 
istration is necessary. 

The way this conclusion was forced 
upon M. Grévy was one of the bitterest 
elements in his cup of humiliation. 
Leader after leader whom he called to 
form a new cabinet declined, telling him 
that no man would undertake the task 
unless he would first resign. There was 
no mistaking the fact that all parties were 
substantially a unit on this point—Right 
and Left and Center—Republicans and 
Monarchists—were all demanding the old 
man’s resignation. though doubtless with 
different motives. At last he indicated 
his willingness to comply with the con- 
ditions impo%éd, and on Thursday of this 
week the two houses—the Senators and 
the Deputies—are expected to meet 
together to make choice of a successor. 
The Count of Paris and the other pre- 
tenders are, of course, ready with their 
manifestoes, and it is possible there may 
be a coup d’état which shall restore the 
throne. This is possible, we say; but we 
hope for the choice of some strong man 
who will make the Republic what MM. 
Thiers and Grévy made it—a sound, 
secure and wise government. 
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THANKSGIVING ITEMS. 


THE benign influence of inter-collegiate, 
foot-ball and other ‘‘innocent pastime 
games” (particularly on Thanksgiving 
day), including their ‘‘ side-show” accom- 
paniments, such as betting, the drinking 
of ‘** gin fizzes,” and the seeking of ‘‘ rest” 
in our station-houses, and other nameless 
places, will be clearly shown to all pa- 
rents by the following : 


“Had Yale been defeated in the foot-ball 
game it would have been a poverty-stricken 
community of students. There never was 
so much betting done on any athletic event 
at Yale as within the last two or three days. 

‘The students who have liberal allow- 
ances from their parents put up the last 
dollar at the rate of five to fourand seven 
to five on Yale. The poorer ones left their 
watches, rings, pictures, etc., with persons 
who loan money oncollateral. One of these 
money lenders has, it was said by a Yale 
student to-day, over fifty gold watches in his 
safe upon which he had advanced from $10 
to $29. 

“One enthusiastic young man is reported 
to have run his $85 bicycle up to the back 
door of the establishment and obtained $30 
onit. Another took a $35 suit of clothes in 
a satchel and added to it his winter over- 
coat, his silver watch and a gold ring to get 
money to bet on Yale. 

**Money was raised on everything that 
had any value, but as ‘all’s well that ends 
well,’ the boys are supposed to be happy. 
There are but few Yale men in town to- 
night, but when they arrive home after 
midnight they are likely to arouse New 
Haven’s heavy sleepers."—New York Her- 
ald. 

‘* All the students at Yale were infected 
with the betting mania, and considered the 
result of to-day’s game a sure thing. The 
boys that had no money got the cash from 
bankers who loan money on personal prop- 
erty, like jewelry, etc. One of the students 
took his ¥icycle, a new one, to the back door 
and raised about half its value and bet it 
against Harvard. Others took overcoats, 
books, watches, jewelry and the like to the 
establishments and got all they could, and 
then put up every cent they could rake and 
scrape. Had Harvard won, the boys on the 
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Yale Campus would have been as poor as 
church mice for the next few days, or until 
they could have heard from home.”—The 
World. 

““*Say, will you lock me up a while? I 
feel queer; I have been drinking gin fizzes, 
and I think one of them was drugged. I 
don’t know my name or where I live, and T 
feel as if I wanted to yell all the time 
Y-A-L-E-— Yale, "Rah! ’Rah! Rah!’ 

“Tbis remarkable speech was made by a 
tall young man wearing a silk hat that 
needed brushing and acape coat. He wore 
a blue ribbon in his button-hole and swished 
a light cane nervously. It was 8730 last 
evening in the Thirtieth Street station 
house. Sergeant Sheldon was startled by 
the Yale cry and he looked at the young 
man with undisguised astonishment. 

“*Don’t know what your name isor where 
you live,eh? Well, young fellow, you are 
in a bad plight. Been to the foot-ball game, 
I suppose ?’ 

“*The stranger nodded affirmatively. to 
the Sergeant, who continued, ‘“‘ You have 
been drinking fizzes, and think somebody 
has been trying to drug you—that’s too 
bad. Well, you look like a decent young 
man, and we’ll let you sit down in the back 
room and gather yourself together. No 
doubt before morning we’ll have more of 
the boys here to keep you company.’ 

“An officer led the befogged Yale student 
tothe back room, where there were four 
other lost children awaiting parents or rela- 
tives to take them home. The Yale man 
sankinto achair murmuring * Thanks, aw- 
fully,’ but in a few minutes he let out the 
college cry with such vigor that one of the 
other lost juveniles began to cry. So the 
Yale boy went over to talk with the other 
children and told them all about the great 
victory. His description was interspersed 
with afrequent ‘Rah! Rah! Rah! Byand 
by he got better and restless and wanted to 
go home, but the night officer wouldn’t let 
him. So for two hours the student was de- 
tained in the station, and by that time, with 
the aid of a strong cigar, he got back his 
senses, and Sergeant Sheldon allowed him 
to go. He said he lived in Fifty-seventh 
street, and could get home all right.’’—The 
Times. 

The Graphic has the following ‘* Echoes 
from the Bloody Field ”: 


‘Sears of Harvard played magnificently 
until modesty and torn trousers drove him 
from the field. 

“‘ Westernburg didn’t mind the mauling 
he got by the Crimson rushers a bit. And 
when Corbin got the next touchdown 
‘ Westy’ forgot his bruises. 

“Goodruff, a blue stocking, lost his wind for 
ten minutes, by reason of eight men falling 
on his stomach, but he got it again last 
night. 

‘“‘Cumnock of Harvard was very properly 
suspended by the referee for slugging Pratt 
of Yale with his fists. Allslugging in foot- 
ball must be done with the feet. 

‘Kid Wallace, a Blue, got his leg badly 
twisted, but he walked well enough when 
he went down the aisle of the Bijou Theater 
last night. 

‘The game was strongly and scientific- 
ally played. There was less gore than was 
expected on both sides, and considerable 
good nature. 

“Over a hundred thousand dollars 
changed hands on the result, for plenty of 
sporting men took the odds against Har- 
vard. 

‘““Yale won, but the town was crimson 
last night.” 


We respectfully ask the presidents and 


} other officials connected with our colleges 


if they have not something to say and do 
in relation to the brutal and immoral 
practices above named. If nothing is to 
be said by them except ‘*‘ Let the boys 
have a good time in their own way,” then 
we ask parents if they have nothing to 
say about the abominations spoken of in 
the above-named secular papers. If you 
want your boys ‘‘ educated” in iniquity 
say so; if not,say so, in such English as 
college presidents and others will plainly 
understand. It will be in order very soon 
for somebody to call names, and just now, 
in view of existing facts, we think parents 


should have the floor. 
-_ > — — —— 





AN American named Potter was“ in- 
sulted’ the other day in Paris by M. Car- 
mona. To avenge his honor he asked M. 
Carmona to try and kill him with a pistol 
at twenty-five paces, which M. Carmona 
promptly did. Having been insulted by a 
bully he offered his body as a target, and 
the target was hit. Anything so prepos- 


terously silly as the code of honor it is im- 
ssible to imagine. Mr. Potter died as the 
ool dieth. 
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Editorial Notes. 


No one who has attentively read thee 
Epistles of the Apostles can fail to perceive 
that the writers thereof assume for them- 
selves the inspiration of God, and hence 
that they are writing, not simply as men in 
the mere exercise of their own natural 
powers, but under the direction and by the 
authority of God himself, and that the 
words used by them are not “‘the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.” This feature 
conspicuously characterizes their writings. 
And yet itis equally true that they were 
men, and not angels, having the peculiari- 
ties of men, existing in the relations of men, 
possessing the affections of mep, thinking 
and reasoning as men, and as such differing 
from each other. Their purely human 
elements and their human differences ap- 
pear in their writings, as well as their in- 
spiration. Noone, acquainted with the two 
authors, would mistake the style of Daniel 
Webster for that of Rufus Choate. And so 
no one familiar with Paul’s epistles and 
those of Peter, James and John, can fail to 
observe the difference in the qualities that 
mark their authors as men. Paul’s style is 
peculiar to himself, and so is that of Peter, 
or James, or John. Wesee this the moment 
that we pass trom the one to the other. The 
conclusion is, not that they were not all 
equally inspired, and equally under the 
direction of God, but that inspiration does 
not interfere with, or displace, or suspend 
the natural operations of the human ele- 
ments existing in the man who is speaking 
or writing underits power. These elements 
are left to work freely and naturally. God 
does not re-cast them into one uniform mold, 
but, without destroying them, guides them 
into the truth. The way to read the writ- 
ings of an inspired man is to take them in 
the words he uses, and follow him right 
along in the current of his thoughts as 
indicated by his words, not disputing his 
correctness, but seeking to put ourselves in 
his exact position, and mentally to see and 
to think just what he saw and thought 
when he used the words. This will give us 
the human side and the divine side of in- 
spiration at the same time. We shall see 
both together, and neither to the disadvan- 
tage of the other. We shall hear God speak 
through a man, and see the man through 
whom he speaks. What is said will come 
to us impressed with the human elements 
of its medium, while these elements will be 
impressed with the authority of God. 


It isa curious case of conscientiousness 
that has made its appearance in Dubuque, 
Iowa. The ladies connected with the man- 
agement of the lowa Home of the Friend- 
less have been in the habit of having a great 
ball every year, to raise money for their in- 
stitution. This year, owing to a series of 
revival meetings in the city, the date of the 
ball was postponed until it was expected 
that the meetings would be concluded. As 
the meetings, however, were to continue, 
and the excitement of the coming ball was 
distracting the attention of the young peo- 
ple, several of the clergymen offered 10 can- 
vass for money for the Home, if the ball 
should be given up, and expressed the 
opinion that a larger amount would thus be 
raised. No notice was taken of this offer. 
Then a number of ladies, some of them in- 
terested in the Home, offered to give it a 
thousand dollars on the same condition, 
this being a considerably larger sum than 
the ball usually netted. The ladies in charge 
have declined the offer after they say, earn- 
est and prayerful deliberation: 

* As a band of Christian women, working for 
a charitable institution, we cannot consistently, 
or in justice to ourselves, admit or assume for 
any consideration that this innocent amusement 
that we have for ‘years provided as a means to 
help us in support of our charitable work can 
be in any way inconsistent or detrimental 
to a Christian life or character. . . . We 
earnestly recommend these young converts and 
those that may feel that this or any other 
amusement or recreation will be a blemish on 
that higher and better life to which all these 
things must be subservient, to lean not on any 
human arm for counsel or support, but as indi- 
viduals to search their owr consciences in the 
sight of their Heavenly Father and he will give 
them strength to follow its dictates fearlessly 
and cheerfully. And it was further resolved 
that it is now too late to abandon the proposed 
ball, preparations having already proceeded too 
far in that direction, and in justice to those who 
have labored hard and given much valuable 
time in order to make it a financial success, we 
caunot further consider the proposition of the 
committee.” 

The Times, a secular daily of Dubuque, is 
surprised at the decision, and clearly gives 
its voice against such balls, which it regards 
as ‘“‘ demoralizing” and “injurious in many 
espects.’’ It is well to have a tender con- 
ience, and the sensitiveness of these ladies 





for the rights of those of their number who 
have labored to make the ball a success is 
something touching. 


ATLANTA goes wet by a thousand major- 
ity. The majority was given by the Ne- 
groes. That proves that, in the cities at 
least, to which the lazy and vicious, as well 
as the more ambitious Negroes flock, their 
naturalleaders, their preachers and teachers, 
their educated men, cannot wholly lead 
them. It is afact that in Atlanta the Negro 
preachers and teachers were on the Probibi- 
tion side. But the great body of colored pec- 
ple who love the freedom and the equal- 
ity of the saloon, felt that Prohibition 
abridged their liberty and their appetites, 
and became the easy tools of the liquor 
interest. This is one of the rare cases in the 
South in which having orice voted for Pro- 
hibition the people have gone back to li- 
It must be remembered that the ma- 
jority, two years ago, for Prohibition was an 
exceedingly small one, and that since then 
a heavy poll has been added to the city and 
county. Further than this, the experiment 
has not been a fair one, as a number of li- 
censes did not expire till a year after Prohi- 
bition was voted, and defectsin the law made 
it very difficult to enforce it. The two chief 
arguments against Prohibition have been 
that it was not enforced, which is partially 
true, for the reasons given, and that the 
prosperity of the city has suffered under it. 
The latter we do not for a moment believe, 
although it is true that Atlanta had some- 
what inflated its business, and could not be 
expected to grow as rapidly asit had grown. 
We shall now have two years of liquor in At- 
lanta, and we shall see what the result will 
be. Meanwhile the Prohibitionists, though 
disappointed, are not a bit discouraged, but 
expect to succeed next time. 


cense, 





A DEPUTATION of Englighmen has come 
to this country for the purpose of laying 
before the President and the’ people of the 
United States the expediency of a treaty be- 
tween Great Britain andthe United States, 
providing that all difficulties arising be- 
tween the two Governments that cannot be 
settled by direct diplomatic negotiation, 
shall be referred toa Board of Arbitrators, 
to be created in the manner specified in the 
treaty, and that both Governments shall ac- 
cept the decision as final, The deputation 
has already visited the President, and pre- 
sented to him the draft of a treaty for 
this purpose. Two hundred and twenty- 
three members of the House of Commons 
in England and several members of the 
House of Lords have appended their signa- 
tures to the draft in approval of the plan 
proposed. The people of the United States, 
as also the people of Great Britain, ought 
with one heart and soul to say amen to the 
idea. The Alabama difficulty was settled 
in this way by a special treaty referring to 
that difficulty; and now, in the interests of 
peace, and against the barbarism of war, it 
is proposed to havea treaty that shall cover 
all difficulties between the two countries 
that cannot otherwise be peaceably settled. 
Such a treaty between these two great na- 
tions would set a splendid example for all 
the nations of Europe, and, indeed, of the 
world, and would be a long step toward 
putting an end tothe system of war which 
has so long been the curse of the race. The 
cost of war and the destruction of human 
life make it a dire calamity. Nothing but 
the extremest emergency can ever justify 
it; and nothing can justify it if there be any 
peaceable means of avoiding it. The Amer- 
ican people should greet this deputation 
with a hearty good will, and pray God that 
its efforts may be crowned with success. 


THE Fishery Commission, consisting of 
the British Minister at Washington, Sir 
Charles Tupper of Canada and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain of England, on the part of 
Great Britain, and of Secretary Bayard and 
Messrs. Angell and Putnam, on the part of 
the United States, last week began their 
conference, with a view to consider and pro- 
pose some method for settling the fishery 
question, which has so long been the subject 
of diplomatic discussion between the two 
Governments, and which within the last two 
or three years has excited not a little ill- 
feeling in Canada as well as in this country. 
The Commission, so far asthe United States 
is concerned, rests solely upon the author- 
ity of the President, since Congress has 
passed no law for its creation. It cannot in 
any way bind this Government, or do any- 
thing beyond merely making recommenda- 
tions in respect to the settlement of the 
fishery question. It would be useless for 
this Commission to attempt to construe the 
treaty of 1818, when the two Governments 
have been debating its import for now 
nearly seventy years, and have failed to 
reach a common understanding as to its 





real meaning. We can hardly think that 
the Commission will enter upon any such 
futile atteMipt. The probability is that, if 
it agrees upon anything, which it should 
certainly try to do, it will suggest a new 
treaty on the whole subject involved, and 
state the principles and provisions which 
should be incorporated in such a treaty. 
If such shall be the result, as we hope will 
be the fact, then it will be for the two Gov- 
ernments to determine whether they shall 
adopt and ratify the treaty. The question 
is beset with difficulties, owing to previous 
disagreements and conflicting interests; 
yet the two Governments ought to find a so- 
lution of the problem, without any meas- 
ures that tend to astate of belligerency be- 
tweenthem. If they cannot do so by direct 
negotiation, then they ought to agree to re- 
fer the whole matter to an impartial arbi- 
tration, as was done in the case of the “‘Ala- 
bama claims,” and abide by the result. The 
sessions of the Commission will be secret, 
and hence the general public will not be in- 
formed as to what isto be proposed until 
the whole work is completed. 





THE meeting between Bismarck and the 
Czar of Russia must have been an exciting 
one, and is bearing its fruit in St. Peters- 
burg. It seems that the Czar charged Bis- 
marck with action hostile to Russia, which 
Bismarck denied. The Czar attempted to 
prove what ke charged by quoting from in- 
tercepted letters of Bismarck, when the lat- 
ter astonished him by declaring that he had 
never written any such letters, and that 
they were forgeries. This most serious and 
criminal act being exposed, it was not diffi- 
cult for an understanding to be reached, 
even if it be too late to affect the triple alli- 
ance against Russia. But it explains in 
part the hostile attitude of Russia toward 
Germany. The Czar has gone to St. Peters- 
burg, held very long councils with his min- 
isters, has made some changes in his advis- 
ers, and has sent the forged letters to Ber- 
lin. Of course those who have benefited by 
the plot are those accused of its guilt. Be- 
cause Ferdinand of Bulgaria has had some 
advantage from it, the family of his mother, 
who is daughter of the last King of France, 
is made responsible; and we are told that it 
is a deep and shrewd plot of the Orleanists 
of France to get the Republic somehow into 
a pickle, and to use its discredit to help the 
cause of the Comte de Paris. It is not ex- 
actly clear how all this was to be accom- 
plished; but mysterious hints are thrown 
out of people of high rank being involved, 
so high, indeed, that even Bismarck cannot 
reach them as he did Count Arnim., Mem- 
bers of the German court are spoken of, and 
of that of Denmark, besides, of course, the 
entourage of Ferdinand. But whatever the 
origin of the forgeries, they went to a good 
market, for there is a strong Panslavist 
party in Russia glad to use any weapon 
against Germany. But they have worked 
with edged tools, and it looks as if Bis- 
marck and the Emperor had routed them. 

i 

....Congress meets next week. The first 
thing it must do is to reduce the surplus, 
not by squandering it, but first by paying 
the debt, and secondly by reducing the re- 
ceipts. To this matter Congress must 
bend its energies, and if we have no foolish 
fighting between Democratic politicians the 
task can be substantially done in a month. 
On one other point we wish to speak. The 
Post-office has now become self-supporting. 
We do not care to have it a source of in- 
come, and we shall never be satisfied until 
letter postage is reduced to the lowest limits 
our currency allows, namely, one cent an 
ounce. Let Congress do this, and it can be 
done in aday. 


....The end of the Hinman suit against 
Bishop Hare has come by the withdrawal of 
the suit after the Court of Appeals of this 
state had ordered a newtrial. The Rev. Mr. 
Hinman was regarded as the tool of worst 
Indian rings and as an immoral man, and so 
the Bishop honestly told the bishops. But 
he could not give the full evidence of what 
he believed; being poorly defended he lost 
his case and was ordered to pay $10,000 dam- 
ages for libel. He does not now make any 
apology. Weare glad that he is now re 
lieved, and that Mr. Hinman has moved into 
another diocese and become the good bishop 
at peace. 


....Mr. Blaine is going through a course 
of gymnastics in Paris, performing on the 
parallel bars, and touching his chin on the 
horizontal one. He is reported to do the 
leap-frog movement admirably, and to “‘skin 
the cat’’ and do the “goose walk’ to per- 
fection. All of which evidence of good 
health is needed in a presidential candidate. 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, about the time he 
resigned his pastorate, remarked to a friend 
that in the view of the public at large it is 





much worse to be suspected of softening of 
the brain than to be known to have always 
had a soft head. 


.... The Somerville Unionist-Gazette, one 
of the cleanest and strongest Republican 
papers in New Jersey, says the legislature 
“must” adopt Local Option, or submit a 
constitutional amendment. The Republi- 
can Party is fairly committed to this, and it 
would be suicidal to break its pledge. High 
license is much advoeated just now, as 
though it would always and everywhere set- 
tle the whole temperance question; but high 
license alone will not redeem the solemn 
promise of the Republican Party in New 
Jersey. 


....Captain Black, the counsel of the 
Chicago Anarchists, is reported to have said 
at the funeral of those who were executed: 


“We are here beside the bodies of those who 
were sublime in their sacrifice, and for whom 
the gibbet became a glorious cross.” 


If Captain Black actually used these words, 
then the professional zeal of Captain Black 
for his dead clients, led him to talk like a 
fool. 


....One who has lived to the age of three- 
score and ten, when he calls the roll of those 
who commenced life with him, and whom 
he knew in his younger days, finds that 
almost all of them are gone. Only here 
and there does he hear any response to 
his call. How short is each human life! We 
surely have no time to waste in sin and 
folly. 


....Many of the Republican papers are be- 
ginning to speak out in plain terms as to 
the inexpediency of nominating Mr. Blaine 
asthe Republican candidate in 1888. His 
nomination would be substantially the 
repetition of the campaign of 1884, with a 
strong probability of a like result; and this 
ought to settle the question against him. 


....He who reads the Bible only when he 
conducts family prayer, will be very apt to 
read it in a merely perfunctory manner, and 
surely will not read it enough or study it 
enough to make himself thoroughly conver- 
sant with that Bock. It takes more reading 
and study than this to put one’s mind and 
heart fully under the power of the Bible. 


....It was clearly within the constitution- 
al right of M. Grévy to continue President 
of France during the period for which he 
was elected—seven years. But he deemed 
it not expedient to insist upon his right. 
Public sentiment demanded his resignation 
and that was for him a higher law than the 
constitution, even. 


....“The Blaine-or-busters” is the title 
which the St. Louis Globe-Democrat gives 
to those Republicans who declare that they 
will “ bust”? the Republican Party unless it 
nominates Mr. Blaine for the next Presi- 
dent. We cannot think that there are 
many Republicans to whom this title proper- 
ly applies. 


....Itis reported that Governor Hill in- 
tends again to nominate Colonel Grant as 
Quarantine Commissioner, in order to get 
rid of ‘‘Boss” Platt. If he shall do so, 
what excuse will the Senate have for omit- 
ting to confirm the nomination, when he has 
just been the candidate of the Repulican 
party for Secretary of State ? 


....-Four states, namely, Michigan, Texas, 
Tennessee and Oregon have, within the 
past year, voted on the question of Pro- 
hibition, and in all of, them the people de- 
clined to adopt the principle. This does 
not by any means kill the principle or prove 
that it will not ultimately succeed. 


....President Adams, of Cornell, knows 
of a university town which had for some 
years a conspicuous business block with the 
sign “J. Gott’’ at one end, and at the other 
‘“*A. Teufel.’”’ In the course of time the 
Teufel end of the block outstripped the 
other. 


.... We believe the women are not so very 
few who are competent to be at the head of 
a great college. Miss Freeman is to be ex- 
cellently succeeded by Miss Helen M 
Shafer, of Oberlin, St. Louis, and Vassar 
experience. Ifthe college could now only 
insure her against matrimony. 


....Local Option is making splendid prog- 
ressin Missouri. It has carried thirty out 
of forty-six counties and fourteen out of 
nineteen cities for Prohibition. Nearly one- 
half of the state has thus voted, and the re- 
sult must stand for four years. 


....Recorder Smyth, of this city, sen- 
tenced a man to imprisonment in the State- 
prison for two years and four months for the 
crime of fraudulent voting. Served him 
just right. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


GENERAL LUTHERAN CONFER- 
ENCE IN GERMANY. 


THE Fifth General Lutheran Confer- 
ence in Germany was held in Hamburg, 
October 12th and 13th. Over five hun- 
dred members from various parts of 
Germany, mostly from Hanover, were 
enrolled. The discussions were eagerly 
listened to by thousands. The venerable 
Dr. Kliefoth presided. The chief interest 
of the conference centered in a very elab- 
orate paper, read by Professor Luthardt, 
of Leipzig, on ‘‘ The Position and Duty of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church with 
respect to the Advances made by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church.” Ten theses sum- 
marizing the paper formed the basis of an 
animated discussion. Among them were: 





‘*1. The development which the Roman 
Catholic Church has attained in Germany, 
the position which it at present holds and 
its encroachments within the different 
spheres require of us a counter attack in 
the interest of our Church and our people. 

“*2. This counter attack can be success- 
fully made only upon the basis of the Scrip- 
tural Confession of our Church. 

“3. Our first work, accordingly, must be 
in antagonism to the Roman erroneous doc- 
trine of the way of salvation, as well as to 
anti-confessional ideas and efforts within 
the sphere of Protestantism, to maintain 
the truth of the Gospel concerning the cer- 
tainty of salvation given by justifying 
faith in the free grace of God alone in 
Christ and to promote this as a matter of 
life in our congregations. 

‘4. In recognition of the call which Luther 
received from God for the renewed assertion 
of that truth, and the blessings which our 
nation owes the Lutheran Reformation, it is 
our duty to meet all the misrepresentations 
of Luther and his work on the part of Rome, 
by word and writings, and for this purpose 
to avail ourselves diligently and systemati- 
cally of the press that stands at our dis- 
posal.”’ 

Among the points emphasized in the 
other theses were the necessity of divid- 
ing many of the larger churches and 
charges, in order to concentrate more the 
influence of pastors; better provision for a 
pecuniary demand made under certain 
circumstances; warning against mixed 
marriages; commendationof institutions 
for the education of children of such mar- 
riages; the extension of the sphere of the 
diaconate, etc. 

Another important paper which evoked 
interested discussion was by Superintend- 
ent Dieckman on * Faith and Works with 
respect to the Special Mission of the Lu- 
theran Church of our Times.” The theses 
which summarize it were: 

“1. The Confession of the Lutheran 
Church, following the Holy Scriptures, puts 
faith and works in their true relations, by 
denying all merit to works, as well as by 
teaching that works necessarily follow 
faith. 

“2. It is the special mission of the Lu- 
theran Church of our times to keep the 
scriptural and confessional doctrine of faith 
free from all false admixtures, in order that 
the weary and heavy laden in the midst of 
the unrest of this time may know where 
rest for their souls is to be found. 

**3. On the other hand, there are peculiar 
demands at present for an active Christi- 
anity, partly in the fulfillment of our 
earthly calling, and partly in the efforts of 
foreign and home missions for the upbuild- 
ing gf the kingdom of God, and the salvation 
of our brethren. 

**4, The relation of the organized churches 
to the free societies which serve the purposes 
of missions is such that the organized 
churches peed the free societies, as well as 
the free societies the organized churches.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. A. Spaeth, President of 
the General Council of America, was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. Concern- 
ing his address on the peculiar condition 
of the Church in America, and especially 
of the Lutheran Church, and the General 
Council, Dr. Luthardt said on tlie floor of 
the Conference: ‘‘ We have heard him 
speak, not in words, but in fire.” 

The idea of the formation of a General 
Council for Germany received attention. 
Dr. Luthardt went further, and expressed 
his desire for a confederation of Lutheran 
churches, and not simply of German 
Lutheran churches; and expressed his be- 
lief that sooner or later this would come. 
Territorial or national associations of 





Lutherans are no longer sufficient to meet 
the duties assigned the Church. In zcu- 
menical Lutheranism is the demand of 
hour; and the confession of the one com- 
mon faith should be followed on all sides 
by most diligent efforts to cultivate that 
fellowship which it brings. The first step 
toward Christian union is to be found in 
earnest endeavors to bring together into 
mutual co-operation those who belong to 
the same heusehold of faith. Then the 
way is ready for astill further advance. 


a 





FOLLOWING is the program of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance Conference to be heldin 
Washington, D. C., December 7-9, 1887: 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9 A. M. 
OPENING ADDRESS, William E. Dodge. 
WELCOME ADDRESS, 

Bishop Edward G. Andrews, D.D., Washing- 
ton. 
Paper: The City as a Peril, 
Daniel Dorchester, D.D., Boston. 
Simon J. McPherson, D.D., Chicago. 
DISCUSSION. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P. M. 
Paper: Immigration, 
Prof. Hjalmar H. Boyesen, Columbia Col- 
lege. 
Paper: The Misuse of Wealth, 
President M. E. Gates, LL.D., Rutgers Col- 
lege. 
PAPER: Estrangement from the Church, 
Bishop J. F. Hurst, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., Phila., Penn. 
DISCUSSION. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:00 P. M. 
PAPER: Ultramontanism, 
Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., Buffalo, 
w. ¥. 
Paper: The Saloon, 
R. 8S. MacArthur, D.D., New York. 
A. G. Haygood, D.D., Georgia. 
THURSDAY MORNING,9 A. M. 
PAPER: Perils to the Family, 
The Rev. 8. W. Dike, Auburndale, Mass. 
PAPER: The Social Vice, 
Col. J. L. Greene, Hartford, Conn. 
PAPER: Illiteracy, 
Pres. John Eaton, LL.D., Marietta, O. 
DISCUSSION. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P.M. 
PAPER: Relation of the Church to the Capital 

and Labor Question, 

Pres. James McCosh, D.D., Princeton. 
ADDREss, The Hon. Seth Low, Brooklyn. 
ADDRESS, E. H. Rogers, Chelsea, Mass. 
DISCUSSION. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 7;50 P.M. 
PAPER: The Christian Resources of our Country, 
James M. King, D.D., New York. 
ADDRESS, Pres. D. C. Gilman, LL.D., Baltimore. 
AvpREss, W. E. Hatcher, D.D., Richmond, Va. 
FRIDAY MORNING, 9 A.M. 
Necessity of Co-operation in Christian 
Work, 
R. 8. Storrs, D.D. (Probably.) 
ADDREss, Bishop Samuel Harris, D. D., Michi- 
gan. 

AppREss, Washington Gladden, D.D. 
ADDREss, Prof. Geo. E. Post, D.D., M.D., 
rout, Syria. 

DISCUSSION. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P.M. 
PAPER: Methods of Co-operation in 
Work, 
Josiah Strong, D.D., 
General Secretary of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. 
ADDRESS: Co-operation in Small Cities, 
Frank Russell, D.D., Oswego, N. Y. 
ADDRESS; Co-operatien in Large Cities, 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D., New York. 
DISCUSSION. 


PAPER: 


Bei- 


Christian 


FRIDAY EVENING, 7:30 P.M. 
PAPER: Individual Responsibility Growing out 
of Perils and Opportunities, 
A. J. Gordon, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
SHORT ADDRESSES. 


.. The Southern Presbyterian papers pub- 
lish an appeal in behalf of missionary work 
among the Negroes, by the Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of Home Missions, the 
Rev. J. N. Craig. The churches are re- 
minded that the Negro is here, and that he 
is for the most part hardly more than a sav- 
age sofar as religion is concerned. He in- 
dulges in religious excitement but receives 
little moral elevation. He is being educated, 
but his education “‘gives no Christian charac- 
ter’; it simply fits him for rascality. It ‘‘will 
not do to say that nothiug can be made” 
of him. He has shown great ability on the 
platform in the prohibition contests, and Dr. 
Sanderson, of Tuscaloosa Institute stated 
* that he had taught a good deal, and that a 
young Negro, twenty years of age, one of 
our divinity students at Tuscaloosa, was as 
smart a pupilas he had ever seen; that if he 
were in the State University he would be in 
its first rank of students, and that he heard 
him Srecently preach a sermonon the me- 
diatorial work of Christ, such that he(Dr. 
Sanderson) would not undertake to make a 
better one on that majestic theme.” The 
Secretary goes on tospeakof the Rev. W. 
L. Smith, a Negro, who was ordained by 


the East Hanover Presbytery, who is re- 
spected by both races, and made an able and 
moving speech at the recent session of the 
Synod of Virginia; and of an ordained Ne- 
gro in the Dallas Presbytery, who was ex- 
amined in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and 
did not once falter. Then comes the appeal 
for $12,000 this year against $4,600 last year. 


.-Rome is already filling up with Catho- 
lic pilgrims from all parts of Europe who 
design toattend the Papal jubilee. It is stat- 
ed that as these devout souls arrive in com- 
panies they are received by the gendarmes 
of King Humbert, who also guard their hos- 
telries, and even form an escort to them 
when they visit the Vatican. ‘‘They clear 
the road for them, show them the way, and, 
in fact, conduct them in state up to the very 
bronze doors of the Vatican, where they 
hand them over to the Holy Father’s Swiss 
Body Guards, who await them at the en- 
trance.”” The pilgrims are made to feel 
that they are the honored guests of the Ital- 
ian nation. This is M. Crispi’s contribution 
to the solution of the Papal Question. 


.-The Second Presbyterian Federal As- 
sembly was recently held in Melbourne, 
Australia. The Federal Assembly is a 
cautious attempt to knit into organic unity 
the Presbyterian Church throughout the 
Australian colonies, The Assembly took 
steps to perfect the machinery for federal 
action; it advanced a scheme for the com- 
mon training and uniform examination of 
theological candidates; it took additional 
steps to secure a uniform directory of wor- 
ship, the end sought being not to destroy 
individual liberty in the conduct of public 
worship, but to protect the order of worship 
from undue caprice. 


.-Out of replies from 501 Congregation- 
al churches in New England toa circular 
issued by the Observer, 459 express emphatic 
opposition to the hypothesis of Future Pro- 
bation. The Observer thinks it would be 
fair to say that twenty of the remaining 
forty-two belong with the majority, and its 
conclusion is that ‘‘not more than four to 
five per cent. of the churches of New Eng- 
land tolerate the hypothesis of Post-mortem 
Probation.” 


..A London paper of some influence re- 
cently made an attack on the administration 
of the Church Missionary Society, one of its 
charges being that the members of the staff 
are overpaid. The Rock states that the 
highest salary is only $2,500 which is, as it 
observes, ‘‘ridiculously small’? compensa- 
tion. One of the secretaries who was pointed 
to as overpaid declined some years ago an 
offer of an editorial position at $5,000 or 
twice as much as the society pays him. 


..The Reformed Church inthe United 
States (German), according toits synodi- 
cal reports, has at present: 8 district synods, 
54 classes,822 ministers, 1,512 congregations, 
190,527 members, 111,436 unconfirmed mem- 
bers, 152,274 communicants. This shows an 
increase forthe year of 1 district synod, 2 
classes, 20 ministers, 31 congregations, 6,- 
547 members, 2,712 unconfirmed members, 
and 5,638 communicants. 


..This country will not, The Catholic 
Standard believes, become a Catholic coun- 
try. It will lose its Protestantism, which is 
‘rapidly dissolving,” but “it will not, as a 
whole, become Catholic, chiefly because the 
people have been educated to believe that 
one religion is as good as another. It is 
harder to convert such minds than it is to 
reach and influence those of actual pagans.” 


..The current year has been, according 
to the report of Secretary Kynett, of the 
Methodist Church Extension Society, “the 
most successful in the history of the 
Church.” The receipts were $309,353, an in- 
crease of $37,226. The disbursements were 
$269,025, an increase of $38,484. Five hun- 
dred and twenty-two churches were aided. 


..Dr. Alberigh Mackay, Senior British 
chaplain iu Paris, is in this country to raise 
money for Father Hyacinthe’s work in the 
French capital. The Episcopal House of 
Bishops, at its recent session in Philadel- 
phia, commended him and his cause to the 
churches of that body. 


..An assembly of Catholic Hungarians 
has voted an address to the Pope. It favors 
granting temporal power to him, Semi- 
official journals provest against the address, 


which they say does not represent the gen- 
uine opinion of the Hungarian Catholics. 


..The forthcoming Year Book of the 


United Brethren in Christ will show that 


at present that denomination has 4,396 
churches, an increase of 64; 1,566 itinerant 
preachers, 195,278 members: a gain of 10,175. 


.. The Catholic Standard places public 


schools next to mixed marriages in the list 
of causes of defection from the Catholic 





Church. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
CURRIER, C. W., Granville, Ohio. peeps 
call to First church, Winfield, 
EVELETH, C. H., Ackworth, pester 
Wilson, N. H. 
MILLER, D. Henry, D.D., accepts call to 
Norwich, Conn. 
ROGERS, E. A., ord. at Memphis, N. Y. 
Sonya As, AvGustT E., ord.at Dover Plains, 


THOMAS, JEssE B., D.D., First ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., resigns. 
War aons, G. M., ord. at Spencer, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, FREDERICK H., New —— 
Conn., called to Riverpoint, R. I 

AINSWORTH, ISRAEL, inst. in Rockville 
ch,, South Peabody, Mass. 

BABBITT, JAMES H., Swanton, called to 
West Brattleboro’, Vt. 

BAKER, H. R., ord. in Janesville, Minn. 

BARRETT, SAMUEL A., Rutland, accepts 
call to Castleton, 

BECKWITH, GerorcE A.. E. Alstead, N. H., 
called to Windham, V 

BENFORD, GEorGE, Freemont, accepts call 
to Grandville, Mich. 

BOARDMAN, CHARLEs P., licentiate, ac- 
conte call to Magnolia and Soldier River, 
a. 

BOLSTER. WILLIAM H., Union ch., South 
Weymouth, called to First ch., ’Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

BRERETON, JouHn M., McLean, M1. 
call to Fourth ch., Kansas City, 
Mo, 

BURR, WILLIAM N., 
ton‘ Co), 

CAVERNO, CHARLES, Lombard, IIL, 
to Boulder, Col. 

COBB, WILLIAM H., Uxbridge, becomes li- 
brarian of Congregational Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

COWAN, JOHN, Chester, Vt 
South Deerfield, Mass. + 
CROFT, CHARLES P., Simsbury, 

to Terryville, Conn. 

DAY, WARREN F., Ottawa, IIl., called to 
San Diego, Cal. 

DEAN, WILLIAM N. 
Mass. 

DODGE, AusTIN, South Dennis, ate to 
Boy Iston, Mass. 

DONOVAN, D., called to Little Falls, 
Minn. 

EGLESTON, WILLIAM R., supplies at Wau 
shara, Kan. 

EVELAND, SAMUEL, se eee, Iil., 
call to Reinbeck, I a. 

GREEN, NELSON, Detroit, Mich., supplies 
at Bat h, N. H. 

HERBERT, JosEPH E., accepts call to Graf- 
ton, Neb. 

HYDE, Henry, First ch., Holyoke, called 
to Third ch., Chicopee, Mass. 

KAYE, J. B., ord. in Chenoa, III. 

KENT, LAWRENCE, supplies at Kemper and 
Chesterfield, Th. 
KITTLESON, OLAus, 

Grand Rapids, Wis. 

LAVENDER, R. F., Warren; called to Polk 
a Crocker Center, and Prairie Hill, 
a. 


accepts call to Silver- 


called 


., called to 
called 


T., inst. in — 


accepts 


ord. evangelist in 


LORD, JoHN M., Wer mouth, Mass., sup- 


plies at EK. Alstead, N 
MATHEWS, S. S., accepts call to Olivet ch., 
Wichita, Kan. 
MITCHELL, JAmrFs L., ord. 
Mich. 
— Urcinus C., engaged to supply 
First ch., Torrington, Conn. 
OAKLEY, E. CLARENCE, inst. in First ch., 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
PRATT, LLEWELLYN, called to Broadway 
ch., Norwich, Conn. 
POWELL, SAMUEL W., inst. in Otis. Mass, 
RICHARDSON, CHAU NCEY J. , Granby, Vt., 
accepts call to Tamworth, N. H. 
RIDEOUT, BENJAMIN S., ord. in Second ch., 
Norway, Me 
ROBINSON, H. C., 
ford, Conn. 
SHERRILL, Dana, Farnash, Ga., accepts 
call to Marshall, Ill 
SINKS, PERRY W.. inst. in Painesville, O. 
SMALL, URIEL W., will supply at New 
Braintree, Mass., until tay ans 
SQUIER, EpGaAr A., inst. in Decatur, Ala. 
TUCKER, J. ¥F., accepts call to Mattoon, 


Il. 
WALKER, JosEpH N., 
Vt 


in Cadillac, 


accepts call to Torring- 


inst. in Island Pond, 


WARNER, AQUILLA, Bowensburg, accepts 
call to Odell, 0). 

WILSON, GEORGE H., accepts call to Hins- 
dale, Ill. 

WOODARD, FRANCIS C., accepts call to 
Annawan, Ill. 

WRIGLEY, FRANcIS, Washburn, Wis., 
called to Waterville and Morristown, 
Minn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAKER, F. P., inst. in Wayne, Neb. 

BEACH, S. W.. Baltimore, Md., called to 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


en de A, C., accepts call to Keeseville, 


CHESTER, WILLIAM, inst, as ass. minister 
Philip’s ch., New York City. 

DICKE DP ta. Beaver, p> Oe call to 
Glenfield, Penn. 

GRAVES, C. F., inst. in Atkinson, Neb. 

HOLMES, SAMUEL VAN VR AsERE, accepts 
call to Richfield . rings, N. 

LOWE, Tuomas O., Mt. rk called to 
Avondale, O. 

STRANGE, F. G., Seattle, accepts call to 


Ors. 
WISHARD, S. E., D.D., inst. in the Cen- 
tral ch. of Des Moines, Ia. 
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Literature. 


[ the prompt mention tn our nat of “ Rooks of the Week 
wil be consviered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
tashers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notwe) 


LECKY’S ENGLAND IN THE LAST 
CENTURY.* 


Few historians are better equipped for 
their work than Mr. Lecky. His knowl- 
edge is both profound and varied. His 
reading has been most extensive and his 
industry is untiring. The studies that re 
sulted in the production of the‘ History of 
European Morals” and the ** History of Ra- 
tionalism ” werean admirable preparation 
for work requiring great breadth of treat- 
ment and just appreciation of 
forces. 


social 
The soundness of his judgment 
is as unimpeachable as his fairness is 
striking, and even those who may be dis- 
posed to question the correctness of his in- 
ferences cinnot complain that they are 
not drawn with the utmost care. Long 
practice has given him skill in the art of 
summarizing the debates of politicians 
and the negotiations of diplomatists, and 
language in his hand possesses a flexibil- 
ity that enables him to express the nicest 
distinctions without the appearance of 
effort. Macaulay declared that history 
in its state of ideal perfection was com- 
posed of two hostile elements, poetry anc 
philosophy, and that in modern times the 
imagination and the reason had agreed 
upon a partition of the territory which 
they might properly hold in common, 
His own illustrious example showed that 
this hostility was not irreconcilable, and 
Mr. Lecky’s works afford a further proof 
that itis possible to be at once judicious 
ind imaginative. 

Bute while Mr. Lecky has talents of the 
highest order, we should hardly say that 
he was possessed of genius. It seems to 
us not difficult to point out the places 
where the several portions of his work 
have been joined together. To say that 
his history lacks unity would be perhaps 
unjust; but the volumes before us might 
certainly be cut up into separate essays, 
each complete in itself, and it is easy to 
discern the predilection of the author for 
particular departments of his subject. 
The fifth volume begins with a portrait of 
the younger Pitt, upon which the author 
has evideatly expended the greatest pains 
and which is certainly of the highest 
merit. Immediately after this there fol- 
low many pages upon the scheme for es- 
tablishing a regency in 1788 which was 
frustrated by the recovery of the King. 
While it is impossible not to respect the 
thoroughness with which this subject has 
been investigated, and while in a consti- 
tutional history it could not be omitted, it 
seems here to check the flow of the narra- 
tive and tooccupy a space disproportioned 
to its importance. The details of foreign 
affairs which are next taken up are of 
more consequence, Yet we feel that even 
here the author is net working upon the 
materials that he best. But 
when he reaches the period of the French 
Revolution and enters upon the discussion 
of its causes and of its earlier stages, the 
reader becomes conscious that the atmos- 
phere has changed and that he is to wit- 
ness the display of Mr. Lecky’s powers in 
all the fullness of their vigor. 


loves 


In the sixth volume we have two more 
illustrations of the somewhat mechanical 
union of the parts of these volumes. 
Chapter xxiii is devoted to a sketch of the 
habits and modes of life prevalent in the 
eighteenth century in England, while 
chapters xxiv and xxv are taken up with 
Irish affairs. We may say, therefore, 
that these volumes contain four tolerably 
distinct essays—one upon Pitt, one upon 
the French Revolution, a third upon Eng- 
iish manners, and a fourth upon Ireland. 
Every one of these essays is a work of 
talent; to unite them into a complete, 
organic whole would be the work of 
genius—genius, we are bound to add, of 
the highest order. It is impossible to 
write ibe history of England without in- 
cluding a summary of the contempo- 

*A HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE 
LECKY. Vols. Vand VI. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co, 1887, 





raneous history of the world. The in- 
terests and the influence of that wonder- 
ful empire are too wide-spread to be ad- 
equately treated in an account of those 
events only that have taken place within 
the four seas. Of the 600 pages that make 
up the first of these volumes, nearly 400 
are devoted to foreign affairs; and in the 
second, if we counted Ireland as a foreign 
country the proportion would be even 
greater. To weave these manifold threads 
into a pattern, to bring order and unity 
out of such a chaos of materials, is a task 
that is perhaps beyond human abilities, 
possibly even beyond human conception, 
We are judging Mr. Lecky therefore by a 
most exalted standard. If we descend to 
a comparison with other writers of his- 
tory, itis enough to say that taking all 
things into consideration Mr. Lecky has 
few superiors. 

It would be natural, at the present time, 
to select for especial notice the chapters 
upon Irish affairs. They are intrinsically 
of the deepest interest, and deserve the 
most careful study. But as the conclud- 
ing volume of the history is to be devoted 
exclusively to these matters, it scems 
better to postpone our review of them till 
that volume shall have uppeared. The 
account of the French Revolution we 
shall likewise dismiss without comment 
as containing net very much that is novel, 
pausing only to note the careful analysis 
by which it is made clear that England 
did not hasten, as some French writers 
have asserted, to declare war upon the 
Republic. The unprovoked and out- 
rageous violation of the establi-hed rights 
of Holland compelled England to abandon 
the policy of peace to which she was 
anxious to adhere, and to engage in the 
war which she afterward prosecuted with 
such vigor. Nor does the space at our 
command permit us to dwell at length 
upon the admirable portrait of Pitt. It 
is, if anything, somewhat too elaborate. 
The effort to appear philosophical occa- 
sionally appears in the style. The open- 
ing sentences are stately, but at the same 
time a little cumbrous: 


“The qualities of mind and character 
which in modern societies have proved most 
successful in political life are, for the most 
part, of a wholly different order from those 
which lead to eminence in the spheres of 
pure intellect or pure moral effort. Orig;i- 
n#lity and profundity of thought, the power 
of tracing principles to their obscure and 
distant conseq ences, the intellectual and 
imaginative insight which penetrates to the 
heart of things and expresses in a perennial 
form the deeper emotions or finer shades of 
human character, can be of little or no 
service in practical politics.” 

This and much more like it is very fine, 
but it has not the force of simplicity. 

But whatever opinions may be enter- 
tained of Mr. Lecky’s merits as a philo- 
sophical historian, 21] readers will peruse 
his description of English society in the 
last century with unalloyed enjoyment. 
The amount of information that he has 
contrived to condense into the moderate 
compass of this chapter is enormous, and 
the materials are selected with so much 
judgment and arranged with so much 
skill as to charm the most listless student. 
The mere list of subjects is fascinating: 
the dress of the last century, which in its 
magnificence of color and substance al- 
most justified the revolt of the Quakers 
and is scarcely rivaled by the actors of 
the present day, or even by those unfor- 
tunate beings who perambulate the streets 
as advertisements; the popular amuse- 
ments among which drinking must be in- 
ciuded, Dr. Johnson telling of the time 
when all the decent people of Lichfield 
got drunk every night and were not the 
worse thought of; the theater; the growth 
of science; the changes among classes; 
the roads; art and literature; agriculture 
and manufactures; the penal code; the 
slave trade and the reforming spirit—sub- 
jects familiar enough, it is true, but none 
the less interesting. 

There are several instances where the 
sobriety of Mr. Lecky’s judgment is well 

calculated to correct the excesses of vis- 
ionary reformers as well as to moderate 
the enthusiasm of those who glorify mod- 
ern civilization. He points out that the 
inclosure acts, although apparently op- 
pressive to the people, unquestionably-in- 





creased the demand for labor and the sup- 
ply of food; and that the old commons, 
instead of extinguishing poverty, fostered 
crime, being the special resorts and ref- 
uges of highwaymen and footpads, and of 
all the idlest and most disorderly elements 
of society. He shows with great impar- 
tiality the gains and the losses that have 
attended the application of steam to man- 
ufactures, although without attempting 
to balance one against the other. But 
perhaps the most striking instance of his 
correcting or withstanding a popular 
judgment is to be found in his observa- 
tions upon the philanthropy of the manu- 
facturers in bringing about the repeal 
of the corn-laws. 


‘‘As great employers of labor it was to 
them a class interest of the most direct and 
important character; and, by a singular 
felicity, while they were certain to obtain 
an enormous share of the benefits of the 
change, the whole risk and loss would fall 
upon others. ‘The movement was easily 
turned into a war of classes; and the great, 
wealthy and intelligent class which directed 
and paid for it, conducted it so skillfully, 
that multitudes of Englishmen even now 
look on it as a brilliant exhibition of dis- 
interested patriotism, and applaud the 
orators who delight in contrasting the en- 
lightened and liberal spirit of English 
manufacturers with the besotted selfishness 
of English landlords.” 

Perhaps there may be here some aris- 
tocratic bias, but there is also a plenty 
of truth. But we recommend all who 
would understand the course ofevents 
in the eighteenth century to read these 
volumes for themselves. Time so spent 
will be well spent, and with as much 
pleasure as profit. 

cil ulniasibcptaiaeiam 

YOUNG people very naturally and prop- 
erly begin acquaintance with animils at 
the large end of the series—the horse, the 
deer, the woodchuck, the eagle; or the 
nobler specimens of the menagerie—the ele- 
phant, lion, bear, ostrich, etc., etc. But 
what would be thought of a primary text- 
book which should set out to teach zoology 
to beginners by requiring them to obtain a 
costly microscope and go to work at the 
small end of the series—with the animal- 
culw of foul water from the ditch, or the 
structure of the most infinitesimal of crea- 
tures? This is precisely what Mrs. A. A. 
Knight proposes in A Primer of Botany 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.) to have children do in 
acquiring their first notions of the other 
division in Natural History. She wishes them 
to commence with the single simple cell, 
such as that of the yeast plant, of bacteria, 
of mold, of pond-scum, and end, we sup- 
pose, with the mighty oak or the giant red- 
wood. In order to start here she allows that 
the child must use a compound-microscope, 
and not only understand how to use and 
keep this in order, but know how to prepare 
sections and mount specimens—at a total 
expense for appliances of not less than 
sixty dollars. And then she attempts to in. 
struct the tender mind in the mysteries of 
protoplasm, starch, sap, tissues, structural 
systems, hairs, breathing-pores, plant food, 
the intiuence of light on plant-movements, 
the plant body, how plants live, etc., ete. 
Of course, this cannot be done without the 
employment of thought and terms vastly 
beyond the capacity of a child to compre- 
hend. Indeed, some of ber philosophy is 
almost too high for older heads. For ex- 
ample: 

* Living protoplasm absorbs water for the sake 
of the food which water holds. This swells the 
protoplasm, and is the cause of plant growth. 
When protoplasm has absorbed all the water it 
can hold, it continues the process and distills the 
drops of water within its own boundaries, as 
reserve matter. Water in protoplasmic 
cells keeps them full and shapely. By this 
general bracing force soft tissue is kept rigid, 
and the plant is assisted to its shape” (pp. 50, 51), 
This quotation alone is sufficient to indicate 
that the plant is regarded as a being en- 
gaged ina struggle of development, inde- 
pendent of exterior direction or aid. If not 
sufficient, the following will be enough: 

“ Division into tissues is constantly attempted 
in plant-life, and is accomplished where there 
is pewer to match ambition” (p. 23). ‘Large 
sea-weeds appear to be developed into stock and 
leaves; but the division is somewhat unreal, as 
in spite of the fact that the poor things do their 
best, they bave not developed very good stem 
and leaf systems from their simple structures” 
(pp. M4, 95). 

After such an interpretation, it is hardly 
necessary to add that throughout in the 
entire volume there is neither the slightest 
recognition of design in the structure, 
beauty or uses of plants, nor the first hint 
of a Godas having anything todo with their 





creation or care. On its face, we have here 
one of those attempts to produce a text- 
book which shall not teach theolugy, but 
quietly and subtly instil protoplasmology. 
Accordingly, such a primer will delight the 
school of Herbert Spencer and Thomas H. 
Huxley, and would suit the preseut demand 
in France admirably. 


...-For a beautiful book of low cost one 
could hardly expect this year to surpass 
Bird-Talk: A Calendar of the Orchard 
and Wildwood, by Adeline D. T. Whitney, 
who has brougit together in it a collection 
of original bird songs from her own pen. 
The songs follow the months with birds ap- 
propriate toeach month. They are grace- 
ful and spirited and the illustrations are all 
that can be expected in black and white, 
though the bird is so much a thing of color 
that blackand white cannot do him justice. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Square 12mo, pp. 
34. $1.00.}\——--The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat 
(Boston) publish a finely illustrated edition 
of Charles Kingsley’s Song of the River, on 
ivory surfaced paper. The poem is pictur- 
esque in character and suggests iilustration 
in every line. Mr. George T. Andrew has 
supervised the present publication and 
brought together a company of artists con- 
sisting of W. L. Tayler, Charles Copeland, 
Geo. A. Teel, J. D. Woodward, H. Winthrop 
Pierce, C. Hirschberg, W. St. J. Harper, W. 
F. Halsall and H. P. Barnes, who have 
worked together in general harmony with 
eachother. The volume is a square |2mo 
with seventeen full duodecimo page illus- 
trations. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $1.50.) 
The Messrs, Lee & Shepard’s ‘ Gold- 
en Miniature” series has received an addi- 
tion this year by the publication in it of 
Gray’s Elegy Writtenin a Country Church- 
yard. The numbers of this series are pretty 
little square 32mo booklets, on fine paper, 
neatly illustrated and bound in gilt bronze. 
The features of the number, which contain 
Gray’s Elegy is that the illustrations are by 
Birket Foster, eighteen delicious vignettes, 
which, small as they are, distinguish the 
number and make it by far the best worth 
owning in the whole series. Price, 50c. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, publish in square 
12mo size (without date or editor) U. W. 
Cutler’s translation of Schiller’s Song of 
the Bell, with illustrations reproduced and 
reduced to uniform size from various 
sources. The paper is fine and ivory finished 
and the press work and manufacture good. 
(Price, #2.00.) 


....Fromthe Rev. Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., 
LLD., we havea popular account of that 
unfortunate portion of the race known as 
Deaf-Mutes—The Children of Silence; or, 
The Story of the Deaf. Dr. Seiss has drawn 
from the public documents and reports pub- 
lished in this country and elsewhere, a well 
sifted mass of critical information as to the 
number, condition and treatment of these 
unfortunates, who, not being able to speak 
for themselves, prove, in the more accurate 
census-taking of the present time, to bear an 
unexpectedly high ratio to the population. 
The census of 1870 showed the ratio to be one 
to 2,380. The census of 1880 shows a much 
higher ratio, nut because the number of deaf- 
mutes has increased, but because the cen- 
sus-taker has searched them out more care- 
fully. From what we know of this census 
it appears that the ratio willstand in this 
country about where it does in European 
countries, at or near that of one to every 
1,300-1,500 inhabitants. Dr. Seiss shows 
with great clearness the malign influence 
of heredity and the danger of intermarriage. 
Hisaccountof the deprivations of the deaf- 
mute in his natural condition are affecting. 
He brings. for example, a long array of facts 
to show that the deaf-mute has in his mind 
no definite idea of God or of the human soul. 
Percontra the book hasits bright side in 
the relation of what has been done and may 
be done for the instruction of these unfortu- 
nates and the amelioration of their condition. 
The statistics collected by Dr. Seiss, pre- 
sented as they are in sifted and well-ar 
ranged tables, are astonishingly tull and con- 
venient. (Philadelphia: Porter &Coates.) 

...A complete edition of the poems of 
Alice and Phoebe Cary remains a desidera- 
tum, notwithstanding the good sized 16mo 
of Early and Late Peoms of the two sis- 
ters just published by the Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The shortcomings of 
this edition are so many that it is difficult 
tu speak precisely of it at all or even to 
award it with confidence the merit it seems 
to posses. It is published as a supplement 
of the ordinary edition of ‘‘The Poems of 
Alice and Phoebe Cary,” which contains 
the “‘early and late’? poems not contained 
in the standard edition. Not to speak of 
others, it is enough to notice the glaring 
omission that the immortal hymn 

“ One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er,” 
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written by Phebe at the age of seventeen, 
is not in the collection. The editor’s name 
is not given and, indeed, the amount of 
editing done to the edition hardly appears 
sufficient to have required an editor’s name. 
The poems are strung along in a topical! ar- 
rangement which has no value. The col- 
lection is wholly without netes or date of 
composition. The volume contains many 
gems which it has been hard to reach, but 
they remain without the setting which it is 
the business of an intelligent editor to sup- 
ply. 

.... With the present year Hezekiah But- 
terworth begins a new series of Zigzag tales 
with Zigzag Journeysin India. It contains 
among other attractions a collection of tales 
of the Zenina. It is uniform in size, style, 
and general plan of illustration with the 
previous eight numbers of the series, of 
which the author notifies the public that 
upwards of two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies have been sold. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.75.) Pretty illustrated 
books newly published for children are 
Sunny Childhood, by Mrs. Sale Barker, edi- 
tor of Little Wide Awake (George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, 31.50.); and by the same 
publishers, Loving Links, a selection of 
Scripture texts with appropriate verses from 
various authors. $1.00. The same pub- 
lishers bring out inthe same style of chro- 
mo-like illustration with landscape sketches 
and floral decoration The Shall Nots of the 
Bible, by F. E. Marsh. $1.00. 


.... The Messrs G. P. Putnam’s Sons pub- 
lish in handsome book form Mr. E. §. 
Brooks’s Historic Girls; Stories of Girls who 
have influenced the History of their Times. 
These stories, twelve in number, have ap- 
peared from time to time in St. Nicholas. The 
stories do at least show that women, and 
even girls, have not played an obscure part 
in the world’s history, though perhaps they 
also show that place has been made for 
them there rather by exception and romance 
than by rule. This volume is the natural 
sequence of the sameauthor’s ‘“ Chivalric 
Days ” and “ Historic Boys.” 








....In the four studies which compose Wal- 
ter Pater’s Imaginary Portraits, we have 
an attempt to create, not so much four dis- 
tinct imaginative personages, nor even the 
image of four representative periods, as to 
reproduceina smaller way and within nar- 
nower limits a portrayal of certain phases 
of mental development, as has been done 
by the same author ina larger way in his 
‘* Marius the Epicurean.’’ The best of the 
present four ‘Imaginary Portraits” is “‘ A 
Prince of Court Painters”; deliciously con- 
trived to express in one sketch the author’s 
conception of the age of Watteau, and his 
criticisms on its representative artist. Never 
was there criticism more delicately ex- 
pressed. It glides by in the affectionate nar- 
rative of the young woman who loves the 
artist hero almost unperceived, but when 
seized is as delicious as subtle. The other 
‘‘[maginary Portraits” are less firmly 
drawn and probably less firmly grasped by 
the author, though with the exception of the 
fourth, they are elaborated far enough and 
well enough to take a good hold on the 
reader’s imagination. In “ Denys L’Aux- 
errois’”’ we have ap attempt to represent that 
undeveloped and primitive phase of the so- 
cial mind which we sometimes mean by 
medievalism and. sometimes call leg- 
endary, but which is the great resource 
of agnostic criticism. It exhibits a 
strange commingling of the grotesque and 
the superstitious with high genius for art 
and of cruelty or even brutality with rare 
psychologic endowments and personal gifts. 
The imaginary portrait drawn by Walter 
Pater of Denys L’ Auxerrois becomes illusive, 
mysterious and legendary only when it loses 
its intelligible lines in the confusion of the 
treatment he had to suffer. It is intended 
to represent a type around which credulity 
flourishes, but which, as our nineteenth 
century criticism can see, has in it nothing 
demonic nor uncanny. Those elements 
get into it fromthe environment of pop- 
ular opinion which is the cradle in which 
the traditional type grows. Mr. Pater’s 
object is not to create a Marble Fawn, nor 
another Donatello, but to puncture with his 
delicate criticism the assumptions of Chris- 
tian philosophy by showing how an age 
which metamorphoses its own gifted chil- 
dren into Marble Fawns or Donatellos is the 
natural hot-bed for forcing dogma and su- 
perstition into religion. Sebastian Van 
Storck is an imaginary portraiture of the 
contrast between a skeptical Spinozism on 
the one hand and the ordinary phases of 
opinion and feeling in Holland in the sev- 
enteenth century on the other. The con- 
ception is striking and the execution is not 
without traces of ability to lift the subject 
above the ordinary. But on the whole Mr. 
Pater appears in this paper to best advan- 





age as a Dutch landscapist. The fourth 
“portrait” is an attempt to portray two 
hundred years in advance, a precursor of 
the Aufkldrung, and is the least success- 
ful of the four. (Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 
The Messrs. ‘Roberts Brothers, of Bos- 
ton, issue an American edition of Juvenalia, 
being a Second Series of Essays on sundry 
Esthetical Questions, by Vernon Lee, who 
implies in her preface that in the pres- 
ent topsy-turvy, undeveloped and unsatis- 





‘factory condition of the world, art and 


esthetics are as near as we can come to reali- 
ties; but that, meantime, while we cannot 
clean out the filth from the stream, nor the 
pain, trouble and evil from the world, there 
are things clean and pleasant which we can 
live among, think on and occupy ourselves 
with in the careless, happy abandon of the 
child, To such Juvenalia the present es- 
says are devoted. They are brilliant in 
style and bold in thought, and, like Vernon 
Lee’s former series, ingenious, suggestive 
and well worth the time, we will not say 
effort, for none is required, to read them. 
Vernon Lee, we take for a kind of femi- 
nine disciple of Walter Pater. 


....An Elementary Course in Practical 
Zoblogy. By Buel P. Colton. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1886. 12mo, pp. 185. The 
curriculum of our grammar and high-schools 
should be so changed as to make room for 
at least one hour a week during each term 
for the study of animals. The senseless 
way in which geography is taught, so much 
memorizing of dry facts about insignificant 
rivers and towns, could be remedied by 
omitting unimportant portions of ordinary 
school geographies, and substituting there- 
fora weekly lesson about shells, insects, 
crabs, fish and birds. Why should not our 
American school children have the same op- 
portunities which are afforded to every Ger- 
manchild? Such a book as Mr. Colton’s, in 
the hands of a good teacher, affords a most in- 
teresting series of lessons for beginners. 
The plan of the work is to give brief direc- 
tions for collecting and preserving the spec- 
imens to be studied; the live animal is ex- 
amined, its external features noted, and 
then it is dissected, and the development of 
a few forms is traced, and brief general re- 
marks on classification follow. The first 
lessons are on the grasshopper, and other in- 
sects,and those which follow are on the cray- 
fish, and certain smaller Crustacea, the 
earth-worm, fresh-water clam; and from the 
clam, the student is abruptly led to con- 
sider the Infusoria. From the Amceba and 
wheel-animalcule, the scholar’s attention is 
then suddenly diverted toa fish. The suc- 
cession is then for a while logical, as the 
section on the fish is succeeded by others, 
treating of the frog, snake, pigeon and rab- 
bit; then the pupil must suddenly descend 
the scale of animal being, and take up the 
star-fish, sea-urchin, hydra, sea-anemone, 
coral, polyps, etc., the book ending with the 
sponge. Barring the lack of proper arrange- 
ment of subjects, and the loss to the stu- 
dent of alogical view of the animal king- 
dom, as studied from a series of types ar- 
ranged to show the gradual succession of 
life-forms—a most impressive lesson—we 
have no fault to find with the book, beyond 
a few minor errors. It should begin, it 
seems to us, with a fish or even with an in- 
sect, but after a first chapter on a well- 


known animal, the series should be 
an ascending one from the _ simpler 
to the more complex types. 





Mrs. Sanborn Jenney’s Young Folks’ Pic- 
tures and Stories of Animals, for Home 
and School (Boston, Lee & Shepard), are 
in six neat, well illustrated, handy little 
books most attractive to children, and the 
whole series with its 500 illustrations would 
make a capital Christmas present for a boy 
or girl. American children have little 
chance to learn anything of the life and 
nature about them. The overcrowded 
school-houses are partly filled with useless 
geographical conundrums, and superfluous 
grammatical rules and exceptions. The 
thoughtful parent should put suth books as 
these in the hands of children from eight to 
twelve years of age; foreven if they only 
look over the pictures they will learn some- 
thing about the living things which so con- 
stantly excite theircuriosity. All the illus- 
trations are unusually good, the letter-press 
is in keeping with the cuts, the information 
is usually accurate, and we know of no bet- 
ter books of the kind. 


svnntindl Although Professor Edward Reuss, of 
Strassburg, has been some twe years an oc- 
togenarian, he has still had the vigor to 
bring out during the present year the sev- 
enth edition of his ‘““Die Geschichte der 
Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments,” 
which he justly styles ‘“‘ vermehrte und ver- 
besserte Ausgabe” (enlarged and improved 
edition), He has netained the preface tothe 
fifth edition, and added a new and spicy one 





to the seventh, but dropped the other pref- 
aces. The general plan of the work is 
the same as that of the former editions, 
though the numbering and contents of 
the sections are much changed; with, of 
course, the addition of much new matter. 
He takes note of the additions made by E. 
L. Houghton, in the translation made by 
the latter, but adopts only a few of them in 
this edition, since he considers it his duty to 
cite only the works which he knows him- 
self. He seems to enjoy giving full credit 
to American investigators, with whom he 
seems to have made a pretty studious ac- 
quaintance, citing works and articles that 
have appeared no earlier than the summer 
of 1887. The work is more valuable than 
ever before. It isa mine of literary refer- 
ences, and not to be neglected with safety 
by any New Testament scholar. Unfortu- 
nately he retains a number of minor errors 
which have been noted already by critics, 
but to which probably his attention has not 
been called. Such are the attributing of 
the modern verse-division to a Latin Bible, 
said to have been printed in 1548—whereas 
there was no Latin Bible printed by R. 
Stephen in that year; the verse-division first 
appearing in the New Testament in 1551, 
and in the whole Bible in 1555. So he 
speaks of Wiley’s Nachdruck, of Tregelles’s 
Greek New Testament, whereas it was no 
pirated edition, but one from the same 
plates, Wiley being the New York agent of 
the London publishers. On p. 467 he re- 
peats his misquotation (though correct 
in sense) from the New Testament of Mace. 
But in such a thesaurus some such slight 
mistakes are unavoidable. The book is an 
8vo, pp. 687, published’ at Braunschweig 
(Brunswick) by Schwetschke, and to be had 
in New York of the German booksellers. 


.... Wesuppose that the Rev.John Brown, 
of Bedford, England, is conceded to be the 
first living authority as to John Bunyan 
and his works. The Life published by him 
and noticed in our columns meets a long 
standing need and is likely to remain the 
standard biography of the great dreamer. 
From the same skilled and competent editor 
we have in two most attractive volumes, 
published by the Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh, and in this country by the Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a new edition of 
the two books best known and most like- 
ly to hold their fame among the sixty 
published by John Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress and The Holy War. Each vol- 
ume is published with a more or less criti- 
cal and historical introduction by the edi- 
tor from which the general reader will 
easily collect what external facts he requires 
and especially learn how the wholly un- 
necessary controversy as to the originality 
of Bunyan has finally been settled. The 
particular merit of this edition lies in the 
editing of the text as to which the author 
has pursued a middle course which will 
commend itself to his readers as the only 
sensible thing to do in the circumstancs. 
The two editions of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
published in Bunyan’s lifetime have been 
collated and the positive emendaticns in- 
troduced by him, many of which were dis- 
tinct improvements, have been substantial- 
ly adopted. The author has not, however, 
cared to carry this point so far as to repro- 
duce a fac-simile of the text, errrors andall, 
but only to give the world a text containing 
Bunyan’s latest touches, but rejecting the 
additions, corrections and emenrdations of 
later editions. The Holy War is republished 
from Bunyan’s edition of 1682 on the same 
general principle of adopting Bunyan’s sub- 
stantial corrections but rejecting minor and 
obvious errors. (2 vols. 16mo, pp. 380 and 
379. Soldseparate, $1.50 per yol.) 


.... How far itis good practice or policy to 
issue portions of the Greek Testament, with 
notes and vocabulary for beginners, will 
always be disputed among svholars. At 
best they can aim only at imperfect or frag- 
mentary knowledge, which sometimes is 
better than no knowledge at all, but al- 
ways dangerous. An attempt at a work of 
this sort, rather out of the usual line, is 
School Readings in the Greek Testament’ 
being the outline of the Life of our Lord as 
given by St. Mark with additions from the 
text of the other evangeksts. Arranged 
and edited with notes and  vocabu- 
lary by Arthur Calvert, M.A., late 
fellow of St. Johns College, Cambridge.’ 
The work is divided into an introduction 
and three books; book I treating of the life 
of our Lord as far as the call of the Twelve. 
Book II, of the history subsequent to the 
passion week; book III, the passion week 
and the forty days afterward to the ascen- 
sion. Each book is divided into lessons, the 
text divided into verse paragraphs; and 
after each book comessupplementary matter 
The notes, supplements, and vocabulary are 
fairly good; the text, beautifully printed; 





the five maps clear and simple; and, on the 
whole, the work is thus far one of the best 
of its kind. Its grade is not high, however; 
nor is the student ever referred to any but 
the commonest authorities, or allowed to 
suppose that there is any necessity for go- 
ing deeper than a Bible dictionary—except 
when the author, as the fashion now re- 
quires, treats of “the Revised Text,” and 
gives a rather pitiable talk about textual 
criticism. There is evidence enough that 
the author has read books about textual 
criticism, but he has not studied that sub- 
ject as he has the general matter of his lit- 
tle book. (16mo, pp.xxxii;296. Londonand 
New York: Macmillian & Co. Price, $1.10. 


....It was between seventeen and twenty 
years ago that the first collection of ser- 
mons by the Jate Rev. John Ker, D.D., en- 
titled, from the first in the volume, “The 
Day Dawn and the Rain,” introduced him 
to an admiring audience in this country, 
who have wondered that he did not speak 
again. But in addition to the burdens of 
poor health, Dr. Ker was fully occupied in 
his latter days with work in his college 
classes, and had, in addition, a shrinking 
from publicity anda high standard of work 
which made hima shy author. At the time 
of his death he was, however, preparing a 
volume for the press. The selections were 
mainly made and the sermons rewritten. 
This collection has now been published, and 
appears in this country under the title of 
The Victory of Faith and Other Sermons. 
The collection is one of rare merit and valae. 
Dr. Ker writes in pure, dignified English, 
which rises easily and naturally into elo- 
quence, and his sermon, without trace of 
elaborateness, is admirably constructed to 
bring out his points and to make a sustained 
and culminating impression on the con 
science of his readers. (Robert Carter & 
Brothers. #1.75). Sundays at Bal- 
moral is the attractive title of a volume of 
sermons by the late.Principal Tulloch, of 
St. Andrew’s, preached for the most part be 
fore the Queen at Balmoral, in his capacity 
as one of her Majesty’s chaplains. The 
discourses were collected by the author be 
fore his death for publication, and are now 
edited in an interesting volume by his son 
The volume contains an excellent portrait 
of the noble Scotsman who stood in his 
time as the representative of the highest 
and best British culture. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $1.25). 





....Never did a book come before the pub- 
lic in better time than the two volumes of 
the late E B. Washburne’s Recollections 
of a Minister to France 1869-1877. As re- 
published from Scribner’s Magazine, the 
work gains by itssetting in two sumptuous 
volumes but much more from the presenta- 
tion of the whole in connection. It is one 
of the most remarkable works of its class 
ever published. Had its effect on the pub- 
licmind not been frittered away by pre- 
vious publication in monthly driblets, its 
appearance now in aconnected whole would 
make a general sensation. Its contents are 
extraordinary, and would beso did they 
contain not a word of the Commune but 
stop short with the fall of the Empire, the 
proclamation of the Republic and the de- 
fense of Paris. For history all this earlier 
portion has a unique value, but for politi- 
cal and social science the part which relates 
to the Commune has a value entirely its 
own, especially us related to the first alarm- 
ing experience we in this country are hav- 
ing with the same kind of anarchic elements. 
Itis a puzzle whose answer reflects little 
credit on the soft temper of the American 
people, that with such a yolume at hand, 
from such an unimipeachable source, fif- 
teen miles of petition forthe Anarchists at 
Chicago could have been sent to the Gover- 
norof the state. Our advice to our readers 
respecting this bouk is: buy it if you can; 
borrow it if you cannot; at all events read 
it. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8.00, T'wo vols. 
8vo pp. circa375.) 


....For so brief a history it is hardly pos- 
sible to do more or to do it better than Ed- 
ward E. Hale has done his History of the 
United States, for the Chautauqua Read- 
ing Circles. He seems himself rather to 
enjoy the narrow limits which display the 
ingenuity of his mind. We doubt if he has 
left anything out which was greatly needed 
to be said. He begins with the voyage and 
discovery of Leif, A.D. 1000, and ends with the 
close of the second war with Great Britain. 
The colonial portion of the history has that 
delightful tone of Massachusetts predomi- 
nance which we should by this time have 
learned to submit to. Unfortunately Pro- 
fessor Johnstone’s “‘ History of Connecticut’’ 
has stirred up our fading recollections that 
Connecticut has something to show along- 
side of Massachusetts even in the dimin- 
ished perspective of such a general history 
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as this. The Puritan story is not told in 4 
inspiring terms and the strictly Puritan 
phases of New England history are described 
with the cold precision of an uncolored 
chronicle. Fortunately these are but mi- 
nute fractions of the whole which is done 
well, particularly we should say the sketch 
of colonial Baltimore and New York. 
(Chautauqua Press. ¢1.00.) 


.. The Reminiscences of James A. Gar 
field, with Notes Preliminary and Collat- 
eral, by Corydon E. Fuller, President of the 
Towa Loan and Trust Co,, is valuable for 
its contribution of personal recollections to 
the history of the lamented President. Mr. 
Fuller’s acquaintance with President Gar- 
field began at school and continued through 
life. He is able to cut down to very moder- 
ate dimensions the fables which have been 
set afloat by such volumes as Whitelaw 
Reid’s “ Ohio in the War.” It appears, for 
example, that his schooling was by no 
means so poor as has been described. The 
library at Williams College was not the 
first he had seen as he was already familiar 
with the larger State Library of Ohio. Pres- 
ident Hopkins told him at his examination 
that he could be admitted senior, but he 
wisely entered junior, to have two years at 
Williams. The story that he left his mother 
asmall rude boy and on his return from 
Williams surprised her into exclaiming at 
his growth is disposed of by showing that 
he entered Williams about six feet high 
and weighing 180 pounds. On the whole 
his schooling seems to have been good and 
to have had in it the elements which make 
boys men. (Cincinnati: Standard Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50.) 


..Our Hundred Days tn Europe, by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, makes a bright and 
fascinating book as republished by the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. from the 
Atlantic Monthly. Every one will, of 
course, read it, and every one who reads it 
will find himself drawn more closely to the 
mother country as he does so. He may 
thank his stars, too, as he reads, that his 
country had two such citizens abroad at the 
same time to represent heras Mr. Holmes 
and Mr. Lowell, and they, too, close neigh- 
bors from the same town. Untraveled 
readers not particularly exacting, and who 
are amused very easily, will read Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie’s Some Things Abroad 
with profit and satisfaction. To intelligent 
readers it will be a disappointment, and 
not at all up to what was expected of its 
brilliant cierical author. What the author 
saw is hopelessly mixed with what he heard. 
The guide-books are not sifted, and even 
their qualified assistance confused, while 
ineffectual wit and impertinent didactics 
reduce the rest to a melancholy uncertainty. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, $1.50.) 





..The last six months’ issue of the 
Century Magazine, from May to October 
inclusive, is now ready forsale, bound in the 
usual gold bronze. The War articles run 
on through the volume. “The Life of 
Lincoln,” by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, is 
carried forward to the secession movement, 
It makes a vivid impression of the wide 
sweep of the magazine to turn from the 
thrilling sketches which illustrate these and 
the other modern articles to the opening 
numbers on “Pharaoh and His Daughter’ 
and the “Finding of Pharaoh,”’ by Prof. 
John A, Paine and Edwin I.. Wilson. 
From the Century Co. we have also the two 
volumes, bound in the red, which now 
belongs to it, of St. Nicholas for the year 
ending with October. Looking over these 
volumes it is hard to see what unexplored 
corner remains to furnish forth the feast 
for other years. It wonld seem that the 
editors, having exhausted the past and the 
present, would now have to draw on the 
world to come. 


..The Rev. James 5. Stone, D.D., has 
brought to the writing of The Heart of 
Merrie England the advantages of having 
been born and trained in Great Britian, and 
of an active lifeas aman for fourteen years 
in this country. His book does not treat so 
much of the great centers as of the out-of- 
the-way and unfamiliar districts. The bet- 
ter known historic monuments and places 
of general resort interest him less than the 
people, and the people as they remain un- 
disturbed by the new manners, ideas and in- 
fluences of the nineteenth century. He has 
wandered free and at large. His book con- 
tains the record of what he saw and gathered 
with some attempts to weave his gleanings 
here and there into someting like imagina- 
tive pictures of the olde» time. On the 
whole, we like him better in the plain story 
of what he saw and did, though there is 
much pleasant reading to be had in the 
chapters on ‘“‘ Love in ye Olden Time ” and 
“* A Merry Legend.” (Philadelphia: Porter 








& Coates, $1.75) 


..Under Lights of two Centuries as a 
title, the Messrs A. S. Barnes & Co. publish 
a well-made volume of standard biographies, 
edited by the Rev. E. E. Hale. Mr. Hale is 
an enthusiast in the preparation of such 
works. He accepts it as part of his educa- 
tional mission, and is exceptionally equipped 
for it both as to literary skill and the 
amount and variety of learned research re- 
quired. The biographies presented in this 
volume are grouped in five classes—artists 
and sculptors, prose writers, composers, 
poets, and inventors. It has been a matter 
of judgment to decide whose should be the 
representative names of each class. Mr, 
Hale has at least made an excellent selec- 
tion, so far as the prime requisite was that 
the subjects treated should cover the 
ground. It is an important work which 
must have an important influence on shap- 
ing the iders of young readers. It could not 
have fallen into better hands. (A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. $1.70.) 


..The Messrs A. C. Me Clurg & Co of 
Chicago, havetheir imprimatur on an Eng- 
lish edition of Kebles’ Christian Year. 
The St. Paul’s Edition, of which they may 
justly be proud. So far as paper, press- 
work and general execution goes it is all 
the warmest lover of finely made devotional 
books could desire, and it is additionally en- 
riched with collects and a series of selections 
from the works of the Rev. Professor Lid- 
don, Canon of St. Paul’s, These selections 
are made with judgment and good taste. 
They are in close harmony with Keble’s 
poems and take the general form of Medita- 
tions, Exhortations and Exercises in the prac- 
tical aspects of life, duty and religion. 


.- It is now rather more than twenty-two 
years since Francis Parkman’s Pioneers of 
France in the New World was laid before 
the public. In the interval it has run 
through the astonishing number of twenty- 
four editions, or more than one a year. The 
twenty-fifth edition, recently published by 
the Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, is a 
revision with additions. Most of the new 
matter relates to Florida, and was required 
by the new documentary evidence in the 
author’s possession, and by the more exact 
knowledge of the country obtained by him in 
personal inspection. The edition is brought 
out with new maps, in new type, and from 
the University press of John Wilson & Son, 
Cambridge. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


WiLspurk B. KETCHAM (New York City) 
has now ready a new edition of “ Furnish- 
ing for Workers,” by L. W. Munhall, a 
manual of Scripture texts, arranged by sub- 
jects and for ready reference. It is bound 
in flexible morocco, for pocket use for cler- 
gymen and Christian workers. 


....Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s book, ~Tri- 
umphant Democracy,’’ has been denounced 
by the grand jury of Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land, as a treasonable libel against the 
Queen. No action has yet been taken by 
the court, and a decision in the matter is 
curiously awaited. During the interval the 
case is said to have aroused an increased in- 
terest in Mr. Carnegie’s book, which is sell- 
ing more briskly than ever before through 
the publishers, Scribner, Welford & Co. 


..Prof. J. H. Thayer, of Harvard Col- 
lege, has supervised a reissue of the late 
Professor Sophocles’s *‘Greek Lexicon of 
the Roman and Byzantine Periods,’ which 
has been for some time out of print. This 
new edition 1s issued in memory of Profess- 
or Sophocles, and contains a large number of 
corrections of former errors in references 
and other inadvertencies. The publication 
of it has been consigned to Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


..The publication of The American 
Journal of Archeology is to be transferred 
to Boston, whence it will be issued by Ginn 
& Co. This journal was started two years 
ago at Baltimore, by Prof. A. L. Frothing- 
ham, Jr., who has since gone to Princeton 
College. It has been edited with great skill 
and enterprise, and the illustrations of an- 
tiquities, classical and Oriental, have been 
of a quality equal to those in any similar 
European journal. It will remain under 
Professor Frothingham’s editorship, and 
the transfer of its business management to 
a regular publishing house is likely to make 
it better known, while the difficult art work 
can best be done in Boston. 


.. Theninth volume of Harper’s Young 
People, a magazine which has no rival in 
its variety, amusement-giving quality and 
unexceptionable moral tone, has been at- 
tained this month. Special features of in- 
terest are in; store for its readers during 
the year now begun. Serial stories will be 
as numerousas usual, including “ Derrick 
Sterling: a Story, of the Mines,” by Kirk 





Munroe; A New Robinson Cruseo,” by 
William L. Alden, the author of the popu- 
lar ‘Jimmy Brown” autobiography, and 
an English sea-coast tale, ‘‘Uncle Peter’s 
Trust, by George B. Perry. The familiar 
corps of contributors of short sketches, in- 
structive articles on timely topies, etc., will 
again furnish a vast quantity of enjoyable 
reading-matter, and the pictorial work will 
be lavish and choice. We know of no 
magazine which can boast of superior at- 
tractions and claims on the attention of 
young readers. 


.. The results of the latest Athenian ex- 
plorations are embodied in a valuable plate 
for school or library decoration and refer- 
ence ‘*The Acropolis of Athens,’’ issued this 
week under the auspices of S. B. P. Trow- 
bridge and Drs. Dorpfeld and Penrose, all 
of the Archwological School of Athens, by 
whom the drawings for the picture have 
been made. The picture shows the discov- 
eries of the past few years; the extensive 
buildings located along the north side; the 
temple found south of the Erectheion (pro- 
nounced by Dr. Penrose to be the Cecropion, 
though Dr. Dorpfeld claims it to have been 
the earlier temple of Athena) the remains 
of the Chalkotheke in the northwest sec- 
tion, now definitely located by an inscrip- 
tion found on the spot (heretofore it has 
been supposed to have been at the east end) 
the steps found on the north side and cor- 
rections in the walls of the Acropolis, and 
is at once a standard authority and cor- 
rector of errors in localism of long standing. 
Townsend MacCoun, of 150 Nassau Street, 
will issue this plate. 


.... With an increased subscription price 
which not at all exceeds its beauty and 
worth, while arguing for their further en- 
hancement, the Art Review (Geo. F. Kelly, 
31 East 17th Street, New York) comes to us 
in a chuice triple number. This new publi- 
cation is in all respects the finest publica- 
tion of its scope and aim in this country, 
and there are only one or two foreign art 
periodicals, such as Les Lettres et Les Arts, 
in Paris, or the well-known Portfolio, 
which compare with it in illustrative work 
or critical text. The reproductions in pho- 
togravure are a specialty with it, and par- 
ticular facilities will make this the case at 
all times. The present number contains, 
however, a paper by Frederic Keppel, the 
collector and critic, on ‘‘The Modern Dis- 
ciples of Rembrandt’’: one on ‘ Book Col- 
lecting,’”’ by Henri Pené Du Bois; Mr. Al- 
fred Trumble’s talk on “‘ Etching in, Amer- 
ica’, ‘‘ Street Color in New York,’ by Char- 
lotte Adams, and other excellent literary 
contributions, while the photogravures in- 


clude copies of works by Edward Kemys 
(** The Still Hunt’’), Seymour Haden, J. 
Bristol. Arthur Parton, R. Cleveland Coxe, 

*. W. Freer and others. The second vol- 
ume begins with —_* number. 
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494, P. pp. iv, 366. Philadelphia: Porter 
Between , Lights. Thoughts for the Quiet 

Hour. Cones led and Arranged by Fanny 


B. Bates. x56: P. a. New York: Anson 
D. F. Handolp Pe Descn: siviess. exctuesseseese 1% 
Criggte. Joseph. A pone of Grace. By Maria V. 
Havergal. 7x434, pp. e same...... 500 


Streamlets of Song for the aan By Frances 
Ridley Havergal. Collected by her sis- 


ter, J. Miriam Crane. 17%x5, pp.190. The 

GEE, coccrevecosccsscoscccosscosccesecosonscoesene 100 
The “ Verily Veril ¢" 4 Christ. By the Rev. 

J. H. Rogers, M. 73x54, pp. x, 250. The 

BRED. cc ccvcscccrccevcsscasseencscoscccocoesoscoces 125 


Pope’s Essay on Man. With res Speeding, Essay: 
aw 


Man seen in the Deepening y Caleb 

8S. Weeks. 74¢x5, pp, New York: Fowler & 

We n0secbenseneverdccbinnacnacensssse 0 2% 
On the ge 544x444. London, England; Cas- ose 
whe} pte of the Pilgrim Fathers. 43¢x4%. 

WE abn ncetnediscondcahtnieecetacseientatira 0 50 


Siege Written ina Coster Charchyert. By 
omas Gray. 7%x6}4. The sam 


Footste of Jesus. By homey Cc. % 
TRENT: SMO GEER. cnccccce cccccccccccssesccces 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
$300. 








$700. 
PRIZES. 


The Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society 


Offer $700 for the MS. best atemtes 8 for a Sunday- 
school book and $300 for the secon: 


Competition Open Un Until May 15th, 1888 


Those competing for the prizes may choose either 

—, MN nd or history of a way character 

‘or further particulars address M. HAZARD, 
Kaltor, Room 9, Congregational ‘House, B Boston 


Cheap (third) edition. Carefully revised 
and enlarged, 8vo, price $1.75, post-paid. 


LIFE IN CHRIST 


A Study of the Scripture Doctrine of the 
Nature of Man, the object of the Divine 
Incarnation, and the conditions of Hu- 
man Immortality. With observations on 
Reccat Criticisms. 


By EDWARD WHITE, 
Author of ‘* The Mystery of Growth.’’ 


“ The best representation of the doctrine (of Condi- 
tional Immortality (is a Remarkable book called ‘Life 
in Christ.’ ”"— Encyclopedia Brittannica, Vol. ili, Arti- 
cle “ Eschatology.’ 


“An qucosdingly able_work.’”’—Professors Balfour 
Stewart and Tait in The Unseen Universe. 


LONDON: 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E. 0, 


NEW YORK: 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 2 & 3 Bible House, 


LEGGAT BRO’S, 


Cheapest Bookstore 
IN THE WORLD. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
Cc = ty & CURRENT 
N HAND. 


INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND 
YOUNG. ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE, 
SEND STAMP. 


81 Chambers Street, tipo s.'y. 


To Advertisers, RetSenccetes te money, Sena 
Advertising. 1) Nassau Street, New York. 


BOOK AGENT! 


“SEND for the Cagle ue of Books ot 
ROBERT CA R & BROTHERS, 
_53 S p ~*~. New York, 


 HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 























Send for Circulars to Amer- 
ann Publishing Company, 
artford, Conn. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . om ru... .-.84 00 
HARPER'S WEFELY, : :; 40 
HARPER'S BAZAR, “ 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, ‘ 7) 

ER'S CATA UE will be sent by mail 
on nine 


& BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE ¥. ¥. 
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THE DECEMBER CENTURY 


Includes the following among its special features : 


Prison Life of the Russian Revolutionists, 


By George Kennan, fully explaining the wrongs which have called forth among the youth 
of Russia their hatred of the Government, and detailing with great interest the methods of 
the Government in arresting Revolutionists. Incidents of the most tragic character are 
given. This is one of Mr. Kennan’s papers prefatory to his series on ‘‘Siberia” which is 
about to appear in THE CENTURY. Of the first of these articles the Christian Intelligencer 
says, ‘‘It is doubtful whether a paper of equal importance will be found in any other 
monthly magazine in this country or Europe.’ 


New XMAS | From 50 cts. 


and Attractive GIF TS. To $1.00 Each. 


A dainty new series of delightful size and low price. 
THE PHOTOCGRAVURE SERIES OF 





EIGHT CALENDARS FOR 18, OF WHICH THE 
MOST NOTABLE IS 





The Inauguration of Lincoln, 


Described his private secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay,—the journey from Spring- 


field to Was 


ington, including the secret night journey through Baltimore,—the inaugura- 


tion ceremonies, etc., with the full text of the inaugural address, and the changes suggested 


by Mr. Seward and others. 


“The Dusantes,” by Frank R. Stockton. 


The first part of a new novelette to be complete in three numbers of THE CENTURY. 
Other fiction in this number includes the second installments of the new, illustrated 


Novels by Eggleston and Cable, 


respectively, ‘‘ The Graysons: A Story of Illinois,” and “Au Lurge,’’ one of Mr. Cable’s most 


charming tales of the 
illustrated. 


ouisiana Acadians. There is also a short Story, “After the War,” 


The Tonic Sol-Fa System 


; intelligently discussed in two short papers,—‘ : ' 
¢ — the president of the American Tonic Sol-Fa Association, and ‘* Opinions of a 


Sewa 


‘ 


inions of a Teacher,” by Theo. F, 


Critic,” by H. E. Krehbiel, of the N. ¥. Tribune. 


The Sea of Galilee. 



















photographs. 


Students of the present International Sunday-School Lessons will be 
especially atrtacted to this interesting descriptive paper, by Edward L. Wilson, 
; illustrated with seventeen engravings reproduced from the author’s 


Other Important Papers 


in this issue of THE CENTURY include: ‘ Noteson Parisian News- 
papers,” by Brander Matthews, with portraits of Clémenceau, 
Sarcey, Rochefort, and others; “Durham Cathedral,’ beautifully 
illustrated with Pennell’s pictures; ‘“‘The United Churches of the 
United States,” an essay by. Prof. Chas. W. Shields; ** Pictorial 
Successes of Mr. Irving’s Faust,’ by Joseph and Elizabeth Pen- 
nell, with a brief paper on the acting in thesame play. The poems 
are by Walt Whitman, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and others. 


Prices, etc. 


All dealers sell it. This is the season to subscribe; price, $4.00 a 
year, 55 cents a number. By a eens offer, new subscribers be- 
yinning with Nov. can have the t2 

Lincoln Life with a year’s subscription for 
bound, with subscription, $7.50. 


preceding numbers to begin the 
$600 the back numbers 


We are reprinting back num- 
bers (one of them the 253d thou- 
sand) for this offer. 


THE CENTURY Co. N. Y. 





1888 
S 
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NAUGURATION OF LINCOLN 
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SELECT NOTES. 


The well-known Commentary on the Sunday-School Lessons, 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Suggestive. 


With Illustrations, Charts, Library Refer- 


ences, Suggestions to Teachers, and Two Finely Colored Maps. Price, $1.25; Interleaved Edition, $2.00. 
By REv. Dr, F. N. and M. A. PELOUBET. 


PELOUBET’S RECORD BOOKS. 
GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 


’®@"To Superintendents and Teachers,—It needs but a trial to prove the value of this well- 


known series. 





1. The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D................ceeceeee Price 20 cents a year 
2. The Intermediate Quarterly. - = oo “9 * a 
3. The Children’s Quarterly. Se ee, Deis TERRE. . cocnsscccssccevchsee ~*~ a = a 
4. The Little Ones’ Quarterly. By Mary J. Caprom..............seseeeeesees . Ff * “ 
5. Teachers’ Editions of 1 and2. By Rev. A. F. Schauffler. Each........ a * * 
6. Teachers’ Edition of 3. By Mrs. M.G. Kennedy. ............seceeeeeeees ° @ ® “ 
7. Lesson Leaves. 100 copies, $8.00a year; single copies, monthly...................60. ” 8 . 





W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFTELD ST., BOSTON. 


TheCome and Go Fam- 
ily Text-Book. 


Containing a text for every day iu the 
year, with spaces for births, mar- 
riages and deaths. Small quarto, 
MR 65 56 65s atsitice sieves $2 00 


‘““This is a dainty volume, beauti- 
fully gotten upin blue and gold, every 
page decorated in pink borders. All 
the letter-press is from the Scriptures, 
forming as a whole a unique volume, 
indicating great research. It is very 
curious and interesting, and will bea 
lovely gift-book for birthdays, mar- 
riages and all anniversary occasions.”’ 
—Christian Secretary. 

Come 


Te Apart, Daily morning 


readings in the life of Christ. By J. 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR DECEMBER. 


“No magazine in the world contains papers of a 
more instructive and at the same time of a more 
interesting character.” 


CONTENTS: 
INVENTIONS AT PANAMA. ByStvu rt F. WELD 


(Mustrated.) 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICAL LIFE. By Professor 


T: H. HUXLEY. 
CHANGES IN THE RELATIVE VALUES OF THE 
PRECIOUS ay Wo Vi. By Hon. DAVID A. 


WELLS, LL.D., D.C.L, 
AMERICAN CINQUE-FOILS. By GRANT ALLEN. 
THE RISE OF THE GRANGER MOVEMENT. By 
CHARLES W. PIERSON 
THE BOYHOOD OF DARWIN. By HIMSELF. 
THOUGHTS AND LANGUAGE. By DANIEL GREEN- 
LEAF THOMPSON. 
THE METALS OF ANCIENT CHALDEA. By M. P. 


HYMNS. 


Will comprise the best-loved hymns in the English 
language. 

A great novelty lies in the exquisite illustrations, each 
hymn having 

YEW PHOTOGRAVURES 

Beautifully printed in different colors from de: 8 by 
Mr. FREDERICK W. FREER, made especially for this se- 
r 

ign stamped fa old across the top of the cover, and 
sign stam n across the top o e cover, a 
with lettering below, incolor. Each ina box. Each 
volume, 75 cents. . 

Cloth, similar stamping in gold and color. Each 
volume, 75 cents. 


1. Rock of Ages. 
2. Nearer, My Cod, to Thee. 


3. Hark, the Herald Angels Sing! 
(Others in preparation.) 


Three new volumes and two new bindings in the 


popular 
BIRD-SONCS SERIES. 


By FIDELIA BRIDGES and SUSIE BARSTOW SKEL)D- 
ING. 





NEW VOLUMES. 


iV.--Favorites in Feathers. 


Colored designs of Cat-birds and Garden-roses; 
Owls at evening; Chewink and Trillium; and Cedar- 
birds and Cedar-bough. 

With poems, etc., by well-known authors, including 
“ Major and Minor,” by GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
in fac-simile of his Ms. 


V.--Harbingers of Spring. 


Colored designs of Gar-geewens and Wisteria; 
White Doves and Blossoming Apricot, Swallows 
Skimming over White Daisies; Chi 
Pussy-Willow. 

With poems, etc., by well-known authors, including 
poems by MARY BRADLEY and FRANCES L. MACE, 
each in fac-simile of MS. 


Vi.--Winged Flower-Lovers. 


Colored designs of Bobolink and Clover-blossoms; 
Sandpipers and Biossoming Beach-piums; Purple 
Finches and Peach-blossoms; King-bird and Cardi- 
nal Flowers. 

With ms etc., by well-known authors, including 
one by JOHN W. CHADWICK, in fac-simile of MS. 


Each one of volumes 1V, V, and V1 is bound in the new 
Satin-Panel Binding. 


A  pergnes reproduction, in miniature size, has been 

e of each of three of Miss Bridges’ best designs of 
birds. This appears in colors, upona panel of white 
satin, which is sunk in the white cover of each vol- 


pping-birds and 


ume. 

Cover is of heavy “ sealskin paper ” (new and very 
beautiful in effect), roughened es, With title in em- 
bossed gold letters, below the satin panel. 


i. Songs of Birds, 
ll. Birds of Meadow and Crove, and 


lll. Songsters of the Branches, 


(the other volumes in this series) are offered ina new 
“ Tinted Ivorine Binding,” in which the exquisitely en- 
graved ivorine is mounted upon heavy “ Whatman” 
paper, which has been delicately tinted by hand with 
pale colors which are blended together—pink and 
pale blue, ete. (See Catalogie.) 

Each of the above six volumes has covers with 
roughened edges, is tied with silk-and-metal cord, 
and is in a neat box. 

Price, each volume, $1.50. 


(For further particulars, send for catalogue.) 


One of the most delightful bits of fiction of the season.— 
BosTON TRAVELLER. 


SENORA VILLENA AND CRAY: 
An Old-Haven Romance. 


By MARION WILCOX, author of “ Real People.” 
Mr. Wilcox has accomplished more important work 
ina field in which his first efforts gained for him the 
raise of the highest literary authorities of America. 
is sketches of Spanish-American life are wonder- 
fully attractive and original. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
A new votume in Frederick A. Stokes & Brother's success- 


Jul new series of American verse. 


THISTLE-DRIFT. 


By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. A _ volume of Mr. 
Cheney’s verses, many of which have attracted well- 
merited praise in connection with their appearance 
in THE CENTURY and others of our most prominent 
periodicals, 

Elzivir 16mo, printed from new 
laid paper. 
$1.00; a $1.00. 

(For full descriptions of bindings send for new cata- 


logue.) 
Cnitorm with “ Point Lace and Diamonds,” “ Cap and 
Bells,” and ** Madrigals and Catches.”” 


lates on very fine 
ightful in size and bindings. Cloth, 


A new book written ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS. 


UNCLE RUTHERFORD’S ATTIC. 
By JOANNA H. MaTHEWS, author of “The Bessie 
Books,” “Little Sunbeams,” “Miss Ashton’s 
Girls,” etc. 
A wholesome and yet thoroughly interesting story. 
lilustrated by new wood-engravings, 12mo, attract- 
ively bound in cloth, $1.25. 
FOUR ETCHINCS. 
1.—_Ebb-Tide. G. W. H. Rrrcnm. Ke- 
marque proofs, $12.09. 


IIl.—Cupid’s Music Lessons. Josxerx 
LAUBER. Remarque proofs, $7.50. 


Ill.—A Poiltical Marriage. J. A. Mrr- 
CHELL. Romarque proofs, $5.00. 


IV._From Under the Trees. G. W. H. 
RitcHiz. Artists proofs, $2.00. 


Clara Erskine Clement's * Painting,” “ Sculpture,” and 
“ Architecture,” 


ALL IN ONE. 


HISTORY OF ART. 
At a most moderate price. 

Thick 8vo, wine-colored vellum cloth, gilt top, neat 
lettering in gold on side and back, $4.00. Half calf, 
gilt top, $7.50. 

Few modern writers have made so many and so valua- 
ble contributions to art liteaature as has Clara Erskine 
Clement.—BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 








THE PHOTOCRAVURE SHAKES- 
PERIAN CALENDAR. 


A new departure in calendars. An original design 
for each month has been made by MR. FRANK M. 
GREGURY (the well-known etcher and President 
of the Salmagundi Club), and each design has 
been beautifully engraved by the photogravure 
process, : 


The various designs are printed in a variety of colors, 
and each illustrates a quotation from SHAKESPEARE, 
appropriate to the month. 


Each photogravure is printed on a separate 
the twelve are tied toget her with silk od hese heme = 


edges, By far the most artistic and dainty cal mug 
published. Each in a box, $1.50. ‘ wba sce 


For description of the other seven, send 
logue. Their prices range from 25 cents to $1.00 con, 


Two new volumes in the successful series of 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. I.—James Madison 
James Monroe and John Quincy Adams. I1.—An- 
drew Jackson and Martin Van Buren. 


This important series now comprises five 
and will be completed in about tan. “oe 


Each volume 12mo, from new t Y 
with illustrations. vas, 08 quel pager 


Bound uniformly in red cloth, with attractive de- 
sign in black and gold on covers, showing portraits of 
b —— Lincoln, Grant and Garfield. Each vol- 


A welcome new “ MURREY” book. 


PRACTICAL CARVING. 


Its title tells its story. Uniform with “ Fifty § 
and the other five volumes in the wondertully sate 


ble series. Price, 0 cents; in very attractive shape. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette says: “ 
grouping of ‘The Good Things of Life’ in a holiday book 
as quite naturally come to be an annual matter, and 
much is the refined merriment and enjoyment scattered 
ore, It is a brilliant combination of the best witty 
conceits of America. 


THE COOD THINGS OF LIFE. 
FOURTH SERIES. 


Now ready. Equals or surpasses any of the previ- 
om volumes in this successful and rapidly selling 
series. 

Each series isin one volume, oblong quarto, with ~ 
highly ornamental and humorous desi = cover, a 
color 1: om Cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges 

ach, $2.50. 





A GREAT ADVANCE UPON ANY PREVIOUS 
COLLECTION OF AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 


REPRESENTATIVE ETCHINGS. 
BY ARTISTS OF TO-DAY IN AMERICA. 


All the plates have been etched especially for the 
coliection, and the list of etchers include several 
most important artists whose work has not appeared 
in the former collections, 

Texts, including an important new essay, by RIp- 
vg HITCHCOCK, author of “Etching in America,’ 
etc. 

Size of page, 17x12 inches. 

’ sist of Etchers and Titles of Plates. 
FrederickS. Church, The Return of the Wanderer. 
Robert i’. Blum, A Macaroni of the X VIIIth 

Century. 

James S. King, Ideal Head. 
Stephen Parrish, A Winter’s Day, Winsor, N.S. 
Herman N. Hyneman, Desdemona. 
Frederick W. Freer, Honeysuckle. 
Frank M. Gregory, Madison Square, New York. 
Stephen J. Ferris, A Good Story. 
James J.Calahan, Souvenir of Cairo. After Gerome 
Cc. F. W, Mielatz, Old Mill Near Newport, R. I. 

1.—VELLUM PROOFS, Limited to Five Copies 
Signed and Numbered. Remarque proofs on vellum, 
accompanied by proofs on Japan paper. 

PON EE I scnekecdsscnccioncasséadhitesonce. nae $100 00 

II.—SATIN PROOFS, Limited to Fifteen Copies, 
Signed and Numbered. Proofs on Satin. 

Sn I i nddnsndedinnccnsccndeseatatsuaieiee $50 00 


III. JAPAN PROOFS, Limited to one hundred 
Copies, Signed and numbered. Proofs on Japan 


paper, 
Price OP GIT ow ones csesécccccsioseceneskssbbonan $55 00 


All etchings contained in the above copies are RE- 
MARQUE PROOFS, SIGNED. 

Allstyles of the Artist-Proof editions are inclosed 
in handsome portfolios of vellum with leather backs. 
All have ornamentation on side in color and gold and 
are tied with silk. 

IV.—Regular impressions on etching paper. Bound 
in olive-green cloth, with rich cover ornamentation. 


representing Mr. Parrish’s etching. Limited to 500 
—. 


PR baddni cone. 6cccndodcucthbcebendsbudarbeanel $12 


Each copy of each edition is signed and numbered 
These prices are subject to further advance. 


ANEW VOLUME IN THE BEAUTIFUL * WORDS 
OF COMFORT AND HOPE SERIES.” 
WORDS OF PEACE AND REST. 
Selections from THOMAS AKEMPIS, ST. BERNARD, 
of Ciairvaux, JOHANN TAULER, MADAME GUYON, 

and others. 


With design of birds, flowers and church in brown 
on the ivorine. Text printed in brown. 


Bach one of the five volumes has the ivorine tied 
ee, Saas to the white cover of the new “seal” 
rd. 


Each is tied with silk-and-metal cord, and isin a 
wo" and a silvered box. Price, each volume, 


(For full description send for catalogue.) 
“ One of the finest specimens of book-making it has 


ever been our pleasure to see.” —Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate. 





Any of the above can be had of YOUR BOOKSELLER, or will be sent to any address (at publishers’ expense), 


R. Miller, D.D.............:++00--+- 150 | opp PomESTAY PROBLEM. By B. E. Funxow. 
Cross Corners. By Anna B. War- ee ee ee 
A GREAT LESSON. By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
See ere aPenOu or JOMM TACOn SEVER a iu 
Rizpah’s Heritage. By Mrs. J. connztpdnnmnen” 
M. Drinkwater Conklin. ........... 0 rl eon Peet Argument against 


olution.- " 
The.Crisis of Missions. By Rev. LITERARY NOTICES.—POPULAR MISCELLANY. 
A.T. Pierson, D.D. Sixth thousand. 1 25 | Price, 50 cents Single Number; 5.00 per 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, Annum. 
530 Broadway, New York. D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 








onreceipt of the advertised price. Send for NEw CATALOGUE, containing full descriptions of these PUBLI- 
CATIONS and of many NEW VOLUMES OF FICTION PoETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HUMOR, ART, etc., «tc. Mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. On receipt of 10 cents, this catalogue and one of FIDELIA BRIDGES’ colored STUDIES OF 
BrRps will besent to any address. MENTION THIS PAPER. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 
Successors to WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, and Dealers in Works of 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. , 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS. 


(BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE LATE E. B. WASHBURNE’S 
GREAT WORK, 


Recollections of a Minister to France, 


1863—1877. By the Hon. E. B. WASHBURNE. 
fully illustrated, 8vo, $8. 


2 vols., 


“The interest aroused by this book is profound. 
Not only is the period of history with which it dealsa 
momentous one, but the manner in which Mr. Wash- 
burne has treated it is one that arrests attention, so 
full is it of simplicity and dignity. He concentrates 
our attention, he makes us breathe the atmosphere of 
Paris, and we become absorbed in its destiny and dis- 
aster.’’—[{New York Star. 


A Collection of Letters of Thackeray. 


1847—1855. With Portraits and Reproductions of Let- 
ters and Drawings. Octavo, $2.50. 


“The work is in no sense alife of Thackeray; it isa 
better thing—it is Thackeray Living; and we risk 
nothing in saying it will hereafter be reckoned on the 
noble list as one of Thackeray's best books.’’—{Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 


Down the Islands 


A Voyage to the Caribbees. 
PATON. Profusely illustrated. 


By WILLIAM 
8vo, $4. 


AGNEW 


“Of recent books of travel, we can think of none so 
fresh and pleasant as this fine volume. Mr. Paton isa 
keen observer, with a quick sense of humor, an eye 
for the picturesque, and a ready pen. Nor is he indif- 
ferent to practical and commercial subjects, but tn 
treating them he brightens them, so that they mingle 
not inharmoniously with his sketches of people, 
places, and scenery. His elegant book is enriched 
by many most clever and remarkable illustrations.” 
{Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Guatemala : 


THE LAND OF THE QUETZAL, By Wr- 
LIAM T. BRIGHAM. With % full-page and nu- 
merous text illustrations. &vo, $5. 


The most adequate and practical work that has up 
tothis time been written on the resources of Central 





America.”’—{ Boston Traveller. 


*,*These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, on roceipt of price by 


ES SCRIBNER’ 


43 and 745 Broadway, New_} 


CHARL 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
I. 
THE 


Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin, 


INCLUDING AN AUTOBIOGRAPHI- 
CAL CHAPTER. 


Edited by his Son, FRANCIS DARWIN. 


With Portraits and Views of Down House, 
Darwin’s Residence. In two volumes, 


12mo. Cloth, price, 34.50, 
Il, 

Origins of the English Peo- 
ple and of the English 
Language. 

COMPILED FROM THE BEST AND 
LATEST AUTHORITIES. By JEAN 
RoEMER, LL.D.. Professor of the 
French Language and Literature and 


Vice-President of the College of the 
City of New York. With Chart and 


Lithographic Fac-similes of Anglo- 
Saxon and early French Writings. 1 
vol., 8vo, pages xxiii 658 cloth. Price, 


his work is essentially an introduction to the 
study of early English literature. Founded on the 
latest works of specialists who have explored the 
many branches of the subject, it traces the sources of 
Modern English ono Se various races of men— 
Celts, Romans Saxons, Danes and Normans—who, at 
various epochs have found their wer into the British 
Isles; and, by inquiring into the origin and national 
characteristics of these races, their customs, wants 
and forms of religion, their social and political dif- 
ferences, their relative progress in the arts of civil- 
ized life, it enables the student to draw his own con- 
clusions as to the various influences tending to a cor- 
responding fusion of their various idioms and dia- 
lects, resulting in the formation of that great and 
wonderful language, which, from a mere jargon, as 
it was at first, has grown into the national speech of 
Engiand. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by 
the publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 

1,3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 








History of the Christian Church. 
By GeorGe PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 


Ecclesiastical History mm Yale University. 8vo, 
with maps, $3.50. 


* | am surprised that the author has been able to put 
such multitudes of facts, with analyses of opinions, 
definitions of tendencies, and concise personal 
sketches into a narrative at once so graceful, graphic 
and compact.”’—[Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D. 


* Professor Fisher has completely succeeded in con- 
densing the immense mass of material of his subject 
into one volume, and producing a most useful manual 
for students, which meets a long-felt want.’”’—[Prof 
Philip Schaff, LL.D. 


“ The author has supplied a great want in this book 
and laid all busy men under a deep and lasting obli- 
gation.”"—Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D. 


Sermons for Children. 


Including the Beatitudes and the Faithful Servant. 
Preached in Westminster Abbey. By ARTHUR 
PENRHYN STANLEY, late Dean of Westminster. 
i2mo., $1. 

“ The sermons are all characterized by the simpli- 
city and grace of style, the love and sympathy for 
humanity, and the interest that Dean Stanley always 
manifested for the young.”—[Boston Transcript. 


The Story Of the Psalms, 


By HENRY VAN Dyket, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

* One of the most stirring and uplifting of religious 
books. Its life, its ardor, its freshness of feeling, its 
vividness of narration are fascinating.’’—[ Boston Post 


Christian Facts and Forces, 


By NEWMAN SMXTH, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The merit of these sermons is such that they will 
hold the attention of almost any reader who can ap- 
preciate gifts of thought, felicitous invention and a 
graceful style. They are particularly suited to meet 
the wants and inquiries of the modern . worshiper.’’— 





Boston Advertiser. 





A Peerless Cift Book! 


SALON de 1887 (Goupil’s). 
Eighth Year, containing 100 Photogravures by Goupil 
& Co. Printed on heavy Holland paper, In large 
Characters, in the most superior manner, with One 
Hundred Superb Plates, printed tn Various Tints, 
man being Full-Page: also Vignettes, Ornamenta 
Head-Pieces, etc. With Descriptive Text, Preface, 
etc., by George Olmer, the whole forming a superb 
volume Colombier §vo. Tastefully bound in red 
cloth, extra, gilt top. Price, $20.00. 


"Parties favoring J. W. B. with their 
orders for this work will receive the Special 
Issue Edition d’Amateur, each copy of 
which is numbered, and the edition limited. 

Immediate application should be madein 
order to secure copies of the Special Edition 
without extra charge. 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y., 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. | 
HENEVER you need a Book or any 


information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 West 42ND ST., 


New York. He hasa very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings 
He also keeps Stationary. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him. Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 


NOW READY. 

Grand Christmas Double Numbers 
London Graphic, 
Yule Tide, Holly Leaves, 
Father Christmas, 


With beautiful colored plates and engravings. 
PRICE 50 CENTS EACH. 


ALSO ; 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 


English Text, $1.25 PER COPY. 

These beautiful Christmas numbers are not “ RE- 
PRINTS,” but they are the original London and Paris 
issues. hey are incomparably superior to any of 
their competitors for popular favor. 

OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 

Subscriptions received for any Foreign Periodical. 


END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
152 and 296 Washington Street,Boston, Maas., for the 
owest rates in all papers. 





“Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper, 








A Story of the Golden Age, 


By Prof..JAMES BALDWIN. Illustrated by HOWARD 
PYLE. #2. 
* No romance can equal this story as told by Mr 
Baldwin.’’—[{Philadelphia Record. , 
*,*With “ The Story of Siegfried” and “ The Story 
of Roland.” 3 vols. in a box, $6. 


The American Girl’s Handy Book, 


How to Amuse Yourself and Others. By LINA and 
ADELIA B. BEAKD. With over 500 Illustrations by 
the Authors. 68vo, $3. 


Indorsed by Louisa M. Alcott, Grace Greenwood 
Marion Harland, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, etc., as one of the best books for giris 


*,*With “The American Boy’s Handy Book,” by 
Daniel C. Beard, $5. Twosplendid gift books. 


The Moderm Vikings. 


Stories of Life and Sportin the Norseland. By H. 
H BoOYssEN. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, $2. 


“ There is nota dull page in this most popular book 
of the season for young folks.”—[Boston Herald. 


Living Lights. 


A Popular Account of Phosphorescent Animals and 
Vegetables. By CHARLES F. HOLDER. Illustrated 


Square, 8vo. $2. 
“ A delightful story-bouk of Nature, full of charm 
and entertainment.”—[{N. Y. Sun. 
*,*With “ Marvels of Animal Life” and “ The Ivory 


King.” 3 vols. in a box, 6. 


The Making of the Great West, 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. With 145 Illustrations 


and Maps. $1.75. 
“Itought to be in the hands of every American 
boy.”—[Philadelphia Times. 


White Cockades. 


A Story of the “ Forty-Five.” By EDWARD IREN- 
AEUS STEVENSON. 12mo, $1. 


“A stirring story.”—[N. Y. Times. 
“Itis full of dash and go.”"—[The Epoch, 


S SONS, 





Anson D.F. Randolph & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, RETAIL BOOKSELL- 
ERS AND STATIONERS, 


In ‘addition to their own publica- 
tions, have for sale a large collection 
of Books in the various depart- 
ments of Standard Literature. The 
Current publications, American 
and English, are received as soon 
as issued. They also make a spe- 
cialty of Religious Books and Books 
for the young. 

Orders by mail for Books or Sta- 
tionery will have prompt attention. 


38 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
(SO. SIDE), N. ¥. 


Wil NUT 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


PRACTICAL FARMER? 


Is 33 years old, has 16 pages, is pub- 
lished Every Week in the year, contains 
14 Departments, treating of every phase 
of Farm Work end Farm Life, by Prac- 
tical Farmers and the Best Writers in 
the country. Has the best Market Re- 
ports. 30,000 Subscribers pro- 
nounce it the Best Weekly Agricul- 
Only 








tural Journal in the country. 


$1 Per Year, Postage Paid. 


If you subscribe before January 
Ist, 1888, you will get the remain- 


ing numbers of this year Free, 
Address 


THE FARMER CO., 


1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
TYPE WRITER PAPER. 











NEWSPAPER ADVE ISENG, 
G. P. now Ee ee aRe Sprute street N. Y. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Gospeoes Holiday Catalogues free. Send forit. 
MOHALE, ROHDE & CO.,1 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 





es and prices mailed op applicati: 
H ae Statio “iy if 


Littell’s Living Age. 





N 1888 THE LIVING AGE 

enters upon its forty-fifth year, 
having met with constant com- 
mendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty- 
four pages each, or more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of 
reading - matter yearly. t pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a complete- 
ness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel! and Discovery, Poetry, Sci- 
entific, 4 = Hy Historical, and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Peri- 
odical Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, 
in every de ment of Literature, Science, Politics 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, 
furnishes, from the great and generally inaccessible 
mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while 
Within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COM- 
YLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of 
immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
vishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
pro ress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 
‘amily general intelligence and literary taste. 

Opinions. 

“ We have thought that It was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvellous 
publication of the time.’ — Christian at Work. New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the eurrent 
thought upon all literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its aning penition in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor.” — New-York Observer. 

“Such a peeucation exhausts our 











superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science. art, literature, 
plogrephy. philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found 
in it.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LiviNG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation 
psychological research, critical note, of pvoetry and 
romance.” — Boston Traveller. 

“Fiction, biography, scieuce, eriticism, history, 
procter art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter 
nto its scope, and are represented in its pages. The 
readers miss very little that is important in the peri- 
odical domain.” — Bosten Journal. 

“In —— its closely printed pages one is brought 
in contact with the men who are making opinion the 
world over. . Always new, always attractive, always 
exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is as essential as ever 
to every one desirous of keeping up with the current of 
English literature.” —Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It is edited with great skiil and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” —New- York Tribune. 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGé.” — Sprmeteld Republican. 

“At its pubiication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.”’ — Boston Globe. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, but 
who still wish to keep themselves well informed upon 
the questions of the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispen- 
sable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalied.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“It is absolutely without a rival.” — Montreal Gazette. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1888, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of” 1887 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 


(lub-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


{* Possessed of Tue LivinG AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthiies, a subscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Phila. 
Eve. Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, Tne Livinc AGE and any one of the Ameri- 
can $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, pos(paid ; or, for $9.50, Tuk LivINnG AGE 
and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazive. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Bostom 





In every respect this book shows that the 
author is making marked advances asa nov- 
elist. His plot is clear, interesting and well 
developed.— The Epoch. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. 


By Edward P. Roe. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
753 and 765 Broadway, New York. 

He teaches the lesson that love conquers 

everything and that the qualities of pa- 


tience, valor and constancy have their re- 
ward in this world as well as in another.— 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster's Unabridged. 





Besides many ether valuable teokures, it contains 
A Dictionary 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
A Gazetteer of the World 
locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlustrs- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





ALDEN & FAXON, 
NEWSPAPER VERTISING AGENTS. 
68 West Third Street, Cincinnati, O 





J. H. BATES, 41 PARK Row, N. Y. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Bought out 8S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., April, 1886. 





BLESSED BE DRUDGER Y-—A Sermon. 2c., 
mailed. igious and other standard books. Cata- 
logue free. Calor write. CHARLES 





Sam i. 
SOR PEAR Reatlongr and Pricer, 
oo 


H ER 
& CO., Publishers, 175 DEARBORN ST., Unthnos” 
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Odes and Sonnets of Keats. 
With Photogravure Illustrations. De- 
signs by WILLH. Low. Uniform with 


Extra Cloth, $15. 
Morocco, $25. 


‘“*Lamia.” Folio. 
Japanese Silk, $25. 


The publishers have pleasure in announcing an- 
other magniticent volume by WILL H. Low, who so 
successfully illustrated Keats’ “ Lamia’ two years 
ago. The artist has spared no effort to surpass his 
former achievement, having given over a year's 
time and study in Mlorence and Paris, tothe prosecu- 
tion of his work, There will be 16 full-page drawings 
and 100 pages of text embeilished with floral designs 
the whole issued uniform in size with “Lamia,” an 
bound with an elaborate design in yold. 


Eudora. With Wood En- 
gravings. 


A Tale of Love. By M. B. M. TOLAND, 
author of ‘‘ gle and the Elf,” ‘‘Iris,” 
etc. With charming Illustrations by 
H. Stippons Mowsray and W. HaMIL- 
TON Gipson. Also Decorations in the 
Text by L. S. Ipsen. A beautiful gift 
volume. Cloth extra, full gilt, $2.50. 
Vellum, gilt top, rough edges, $2.50. 
Ivory surface, $3. Full morocco, $3. 

“A tale of love” always has its charm for every 
human heart, and this one, narrated in Mrs. Toland’s 
choicest verse, with illustrations by our best artists 


and engravers, will be one of the most popular gift 
books of the season. 


Three Poems. 

Illustrated with Wood Engravings. 
Royal, 8vo. Extracloth, $6.00. Ivory 
surface, $6.00. Full tree calf, $10.00. 

This volume contains “Gray’s Elegy.” “The Her- 
mit,” by Oliver Goldsmith, and “ The Closing Scene.” 
by T. Buchanan Read. All illustrated by the best 


artists; forming a collection of gems of poetry and 
art suitable for the holidays. 


New Illustrated Books JB 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY 


Faust. With Etchings. 
The Legend and the Poem. By W. §. 


WatsH. Illustrated by HERMAN 
FaBer. 8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt, 
$3.00. Ivory surface, $3.50.  Alli- 


gator, $3.50. Morocco, $4.50. Tree 
calf, $7.50. 


Henry Irving’s recent production ‘of “ Faust” has 
revived popular interest in Goethe’s great poem, and 
the publishers have pleasure in presenting the poem 
in this interesting and popular way, the etchings be- 
ivg the outcome of much thought and study on the 
part of the artist in love with his subject. To “ Faust” 
Mr. Walsh has devoted many yeas of loving study. 


The Deserted Village. With 
Etchings. 

By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. [Illustrated by 
M. M. Taytor. 8vo. Bound in cloth, 
gilt, $3.00. Ivory surface, $8.50, Alli- 
gator, $3.50. Morocco, $4.50. Tree 
calf, $7.50. 

This beautiful poem of rural life, written in Gold- 
smith’s simple and graceful style, affords an excel- 
lent field for illustration, and the artist has shown 
the best taste in the selection of subjects as well as 
rare talent in their treatment. 

The Sportsman’s Paradise; 
or, The Lake Lands of 
Canada. 

By B. A. Watson, A.M., M.D. Profusely 
Illustrated by DanrEL C, and HARRY 
BEARD. Elegantly bound in extea 





cloth. 8vo. $3.50. 





DEASON. 


From Pharaoh to Fellah. 


By C. MOBERLEY BELL (correspondent of 
the London Times). An Important 
Work on Egypt, consisting of 250 
pages of text, and with numerous il- 
lustrations by GEORGE MONTBARD, en- 
graved by CHARLES BARBANT. Quarto. 
Handsomely and elaborately bound in 
fine cloth. $5.00. 

L sid in E de ional rtu- 
aitiea ave. enabled “MP \cberiey Bell to produre's 
brightly written and most interesting work on that 
country. The style and iniormation are quite differ- 
entfrom anytning before attempted. The iliustra- 


trations are engrav trom sketches drawn by Mr. 
George Montbard on the spot. 


The Wide, Wide World. 
With Etchings. 


By ELIZABETH WETHERELL. Complete in 
one volume. Illustrated by FREDER- 
ICK DIELMAN. Cabinet 8vo. Printed 
on Jaid paper. Cloth extra, $2.50. 


The interest of this story, its literary excellence, 
and pure, wholesome moral tone have won for it a 
place in almost every home. Mr. Dielman has chosen 
some of the most characteristic and strik scenes, 
and his etchings add greatly to the attractiveness of 


A Manual of North Ameri- 
can Birds. 
— Concise Descriptions of every 
pecies of Bird known in North Amer- 
ica. By RoBERT RipGway. Profusely 
Illustrated. Library Edition. Royal 
8vo. Extra cloth, gilt, $7.50. Sports- 
man’s Edition. Bound in leather, 
flexible, $7.50. 
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PRINCE |LITTLE BOY, and 
other Tales out of Fairy- 
Land, 

By S. Weir MITCHELL, M.D., illustgated 

by F. 8. Church and H. Siddons Mow- 
bray. 4to. Cloth, Extra, $1.50. 


Dr. Mitchell is not only gifted with the power of 
entertaining the mature and thoughtful by bis nov- 
els, scientific works, etc., but has the rare faculty of 
pleasing children by his wonderful stories of fairy- 
land. The illustrations are very captivating, being 
designed under the special approval of the author. 


IDA WAUGH’S ALPHA- 

BET BOOK. 
“ For little ones, how, if they look, 
Will find their ietters in this book.” 

Verses by AMy E. BLANCHARD, Attrac- 

tively Illustrated and printed in two 

colors on heavy plate paper. Large 

4to, 9xllinches. Bound in Ilumi- 
nated cover, $1.00. 

This beautiful volume will make the first task of 


childhood, “learning the letters,” a joy to the mother 
who teaches, and a delight to the child who learns. 


ESTHER. 

A Story for Girls. By Rosa NoucHETTE 
CaREY, author of ‘‘ Not Like Other 
Girls,” ‘‘ Wee Wifie,” etc. Illustrated 
12mo. Extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


“A pleasant, reasonable story, by the author of 
‘Not Like Other Girls.’ It is a % mple and wucbin, 
home tale, not without its mixture of wholesome ani 
hearty humor.”’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


“* A story of English life delightful and cheering to 
read. ithasthe advantage, too, of being in a hand- 
some, well-printed. and nicely illustrated volume ”—- 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


*.*If not obtainable at your booksellers’, send direct to the publishers who will forward the books, transportation prepaid, on receipt of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers. 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


the price. 





FOR 











The Overtanp Montuty, long recognized as the only success- 


ful literary magazine published west of the Alleghanies, will have 


for its leading feature for the coming year ILLUSTRATED DESCRIP- 


TIVE ARTICLES. Northern, Central and Southern California, Oregon, 


Puget Sound, Alaska, Arizona, and the Rocky Mountain region 


will receive especial attention. 


Without lowering its bigh literary standard the magazine has 


become essential to the home-seeker and the investor, because it 


deals in a trustworthy way with the development of the West. 


To lovers of literature the OvERLAND offers each month the 


best literary product of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its 


stories of Western adventure and mountaineering, Indian studies 


and Pioneer sketches have become famous. 


Its literary reviews, 


editorials and poems rank with the best of corresponding East- 


erm work, 


$4.00 PER YEAR. 


One Sample Copy Twenty-five Cents. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Company, 


420 MONTGOMERY ST., 


‘SAN FRANCISCO. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


‘Schaus Art Gallery, 


204 Fifth Avenue 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS, 


Special attention is called to the superb 
collection of 


High-Class Paintings 
AND 
Water-Color Drawings. 




















The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ Proof 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 





is unsurpassed, including the latest London and 
Paris publications. 
Also a great variety of complete ARTISTIC BOXES 
for painting in oil, water-color and pastel. 





AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY RE- 


QUESTED. 
- NEW ETCHINGS. — 
‘*¢ Evening in Finisterre,?? by W. L. La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 
**Home of Evangeline,’? by F. Ran- 


bicheck after C. R. Grant. 


** Colonial Days,’ 
after Percy Moran. 


by Jas. S. King 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers, 

All of *‘ Klackner’s Publications’ are 
protected by Copyright, 

Send for pamphlet on ‘Proofs and 
Prints,”’ 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 
___ MUSIC. oie 


JACOT'S MUSIC BOXES 


is Ue U1 vue bust Appropriave UI preseuts lor any Oc~- 
casion. It should be in every parlor, sick-room a 
nursery. It is a delight an 








wonder for young and 
t plays to perfection selections of Gers, 
es at 


old. 
dances, ballads, hymns, etc. 150 different sty 


from 73 cents to $i, 
catalocue. 


Send stamp for descriptive 








J.CH URCH & Co,» Music Publishe 








The Best Xmas Music! 


Dr, DOANE'S NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA: 
Waiting for Santa Claus. 39ST 
Merry Songs, Interesting Dialogue, Splendid effects. 


Cau be given by any School after Four Ree 
hearsals, Sent on receipt of 25 cents, 


Dr. LOWRY’S NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE: 
Most appropriate 
The True Light. Scripture Selec- 
tions, new and melodious Songs, admirably arrang- 
ed and adapted for celebrating Christmas times, on 
Sunday, or any other day. 
Sent for 5 Cents; $4 per 100 copies, 


+4 A beautiful 
Christmas Annual No. 18. cneccion oe 
arols - the bestauthors. Furnishes an abundance 

of useful songs for the Christmas gathering. 


Sent for 4 cents; $3 per 1600, 











ANTHEMS, CANTATAS, SERVICES and CAROLS issued 
in previous years can be furnished. A full Cata- 
logue sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 5. Ninth St, N.Y 


__81 Randolph St., Chicago. _ 


~ Hood 's (2 arols. 


This year of umsual excellence, 
Please do nop fail jo examine, 
PRICE, 5 CTS. EACH, BY MAIL; $4.00 PER 100. 


1018 A Ss > 
John df. Hood, PreLapenaeake ae’ 


_WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. _ 


to $8 a day, Samples worth $1.50. FREE 

$s Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
WAN & D-—-COUNTY AGENTS IN 
SVE STATE, for Wood’s Household 
Practice of Medicine, Hygiene & Surgery 
(VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND VERY ATTRACTIVE.) 
Forty Contributors—each a writer of author- 
ity—holding positions among the highest and 
most responsible in the profession, honored and 
respected in both ProrrssionaL AND SocraL Cir- 
cLes. Send for 32-page circular (free) and 
other information. The most promising and sat- 
isfactory book on the market. Apply at once to 
Wriu1am Woop & Compaxy, 56 and 58 
Lafayette Place, New York. : 


AGENTS WANTED. 


MEN OR WOMEN. Something entirely new and 
eomplete monopoly. Sure sales and large profiis. 
Send stamp for full description and terms, 


E. W. RIDER, Racine, Wis. _ 




















Deal’s Fabric Tufter, 
for making Rugs, Tidies, 
Ottomans, Heods, Mittens 


Slippers, Lap Robes, Etc, 
ADORESS FOR CATALOGUE 


FERNANDO B. SMITH, 
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The Sinvay School Times 


In its plans for 1888, The Sunday School Times has made an advance over any former year. Among the new 
members of the corps of regular weekly lesson-help writers for the year are the Rev, Dr. Alfred Edersheim, of Oxford 
University, England; Professor Dr. Frederic Godet, of Switzerland; the Rev. Dr. Selah Merrill, and Mr. George W. Cable, 


each of whom has a special fitness.for the work assigned him. 


While prominence is here given to the lesson department, 


it is true that many of its readers value the paper most of all for the other varied and well-sustained departinents. 


The Regular Corps of Lesson-Help Writers for 1888. 


Prof. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 


of Princeton, whom the Germans cal] 
“the Hengstenberg of America,” will 
continue his valuable “ Critical Notes” 
on the Old Testament lessons, week by 
week. Professor Green is well known as 
the chairman of the American Company 
of Old Testament Revisers. “Suggestive 
Jottings” on the same lessons will be 
given by the 


Rev. Dr. ALFRED EDERSHEIM 


of Oxford University, England, the 
well-known author of “The Life and 


| Layman’s Hints on the Lesson,” week 
by week, through the year. 
Rev. Dr. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
the Editor-in-chief of the paper, will 
continue his “ Illustrative Applications,” 
and the 
Rev. Dr. A. F. SCHAUFFLER 
who is, perhaps, the most popular dem- 
onstrator of teaching methods in this 
country, and who is a leader in Sunday- 


| school evangelism, will give “Teaching 


Times of the Messiah,” “The Temple : | 


Its Ministry and Services at the Time 
of Jesus Christ,” “ The History of the 
Jewish Nation,” and many other kindred 
works, As a Christian Jew, as a fin- 
ished scholar, and as an attractive 
writer, Dr. Edersheim is peculiarly well 
qualified to give help on the lessons on 
Leviticus and Numbers and Deuteron- 
omy, with which the Old Testament 
lessons of 1888 begin. 


PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT 

of Yale University, whose notes upon 
the last six months’ lessons have been 
so helpful to the readers of The Sunday 
Schoot Times, will give the “ Critical 
Notes” on the New Testament lessons, 
while “Suggestive Thoughts” will be 
added by 


Prof. Dr. FREDERIC GODET 


ot Neuchatel, Switzerland, whose “ New 
Testament Studies” and “Commentary 
on St. John’s Gospel” (as translated 
and edited by President Dwight) have 
endeared him to Christians on this side 
of the Atlantic. The “ Homiletical 
Studies” of the lessons will be continued 
througaout the year by the 


Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, 


the distinguished Baptist preacher of 
Manchester, England, whose work in 
this line has won him so warm a place in 
the hearts of American Bible students. 


Mr. GEORGE W. CALLE, 
whose skill as a Bible teacher, and asa 
teacher of teachers, is already adding 
to the high repute which was secured to 
him by his ability and his success in 
the field of literature, is to give “A 


In 1885 The Sunday School Times had 53,000 subscribers; in 1886 it had 78,000; this year it has 112,000. 
sixteen-page weekly paper, and it goes to all denominations. 
ten thousand ministers, the most critical judges, are among its subscribers. 
Some one in every school should take the matter in hand. At 
individual subscribers is not difficult, even when the teachers of a school already have other publications. 


next few weeks. 


Hints” on each lesson of the year. 


Bishop HENRY W. WARREN 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church will 
supply,as hitherto, his pungent “ Teach- 
ing Points ” for the teacher's prompting. 
In the department of “Oriental Lesson- 
Lights,” fresh illusirations of the words 
of the Bible from the lands of the Bible 
will be supplied by the 

Rev. Dr. SELAH MERRILL, 
whose observations in the East as jn 
explorer, and whose residence in Palt 
tine for a number of years as United 
States Consul at Jerusalem, have given 


es- 


| him exceptional opportunities for gain- 


ing knowledge in this line. The Rev. 
Ezra Isaac and the Rey. Dr. Jacob 
Mayer, Christian Jews, will add illus- 
trations from Jewish customs and Jew- 
ish writings in this same department. 
“ FAITH LATIMER” 

will contribute, regularly, her Primary 
Teaching Hints, which have so long 
been an attractive feature of the paper ; 
and “ Question Hints” will be supplied 
by Miss Anna ‘T. Pearce, Mr. Eugene 
Tappan, and Mr. Benson Van Vliet. 


Among the side-light articles already 
secured, the following, upon the first six 
months’ lessons, may be mentioned: 

The Galilee. 


Sea of By Canon 


| Tristram, of Durham, England. 


The Development of Peter’s Charac- 
ter. By Dean Church, of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. 

The Transfiguration of the Christ- 
like. By the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan, 
of Scotland. 

Vicissitudes of Jerusalem. By Mr. 
Walter Besant, of London, Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


No teacher can we ; 
Hundreds of new clubs will be formed in the 


The Use and the Abuse of Riches. 
By President Robinson, of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Oriental Watchmen. By the Rev. Dr. 
| William Wright ; Hon. Secretary of the 
| British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Lamps and Oil Vessels in the Ancient 
Kast. By Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Oriental Marriage Customs. By Mrs. 
Lew Wallace. 

Unimproved Faculties. 
Bishop of Ripon, England. 

The Lord’s Supper in Christian Art. 
' By Prof. Maximilian Victor Schultze, of 

Germany ; author of “The Catacombs : 
their History and their Memorials.” 

Bread and Bread-Making in the East. 
By Mrs. E. T. Finn, of London; for 
years a resident of Jerusalem, as the wife 

| of the British Consul-General. 

| The Mount of Olives. By the Rev. 

| Dr. Cunningham Geikie; author of “The 
Life and Words of Christ,’ “ Hours 
with the Bible,” ete. 

Crucifixion in the Ancient East. By 
Canon Rawlinson, Professor of Ancient 
History in Oxford University. 


NOTICE THE HALF RATES. 


ONE COPY, $2.C0aycear. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price (31.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

| dents, #1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 
cents). 

| FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each 
for old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. 
The total number of both old and new together to be 
not less than ten. 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each 
for old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. 
The total number of both old and new together to be 

} not less than twenty. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS.—When a school has less 
than twenty teachers, the rate to such school is $1.00 
per cepy for old subscribers and half price for new, on 
condition that the order for the papers be accom- 
panied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered is not less than the full number of teachers. 
Teachers belonuing tothe same househo!d may /e counted 
as ONE in making such a statement of the number of 
teachers in a school, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS.—Any per- 
son forming a club, whether of old subscribers, or of 
old and new together, or entirely of new subscribers 
at the half rate, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the * Small School” plan, 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED.—The papers for 
acinb will be sent either to the individual addresses 
or in a package to one uddress, as may be requested, 
Thev should go to one post-oflice, excepting when the 
teachers of a school do not all get their mail from the 
same post-office. Different schools are not to unife in 
a club, but each should have its own club, and the 
name of the school should be mentioned in the order, 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN is for the purpose of secur- 
ing a fair trial of the paper. No subscriber can be 

| allowed the paper a second year at half price. 


By the Lord 


It isa 
ll afford to do without it. More than 
such low rates, the forming of a club of 
New sub- 


seribers who may be unable to join clubs can, for the first year, avail themselves of the half rate for single subscriptions. 


Specimen copies free. 


Address, John D. Wattles, publisher, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





NORRISTOWN WEEKLY HERALD 


Eight large pages of miscellaneous reading. Price. 

single subscription, $1.0 a year. Clubs of ten, $1.00a 
ear. To agents, $1.00. Address MORGAN R, WILLS 
orristown, Penn. 





‘$100,000 PICTURE FOR ONLY 


THE H, P, HUBBARD CO,, 
Are Judicious Advertising Agents and Experts. 
a NEW HAVEN, CONN. : ™ 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 202 Broadway, N.Y 





$i. 





We have just published a reproduction ot MUNKACSY’S GREAT PAINTING, 


“Christ Before Pilate,” 


The Original of which has been sold to Mr John Wanamaker of Philadelphi. 
for over $100,000, Size 21x28 inches, on Heavy Plate Paper. — 


The intense interest taken by all classes in this great work is shown by the attendance wherever the 
painting has been shown. Over 2,000,000 persons have already viewed the picture. 


EXACTLY LIKE THE ORIGINAL IN 20 COLORS 


Itis the greatest and most impressive 
religious picture ever painted, and 


people of all denominations should procure a copy. 
We will send a copy of this notable picture by mail postpaid to any postoffice in the United States for 


$1. Four copies for $3. Sent securely 
in good 





WE WANT AGENTS 


cked in patent matlin 
order, and to give perfect satisfaction or money will be refunded. 


in every town and city to sell the picture, and offer very 

liberal terms. It is something that every family will 

purchase when once shown. Agents can coin money 
lication. Address 


tubes, and guaranteed to reach you 


with it. Full description and Agents’ terms sent free on app 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., PUBLISHERS, Springfield, Mass. 


__ EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN | 


EST TEACHERS, .Ai8icay 


prom mf tt am for Families, Schoois,Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 

: School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J.W SCHEMERHORN & Co, 7 East Mth Street, N. Y. 
ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY. Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.O.F isk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part L, 2 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass, 





CULLUBGE, Oberlin, 0. 


. 
Theological, Collegiate, 
and Preparatory Depart- 
ments; Offers both sexes 
the best educational ad- 


vantages at the lowest cost. Hea@thful; no saloons; 
best religious influences; elective studies; 1,3/2 stu- 
dents last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. Geo. P. 
Kimball, Sec: ry. 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music,—Under the 
| College management. New building. Superior in- 

struction in eory, Voice Sears, Pees, Organ, 
Drnged Instruments, etc. Address, f. F. B. Rick, 








HOME BOOK. 


FOR THE 
MOTHERS OF OUR LAND. 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


AND 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
720 Pages. 1200 Illustrations and 5 Colored Plates. 
FINELY AND DURABLY BOUND. 

In every home where children abound 
there isusually a corner-shelf or cupboard 
reserved for ‘‘ children’s books.’’ Here, 
sometimes in dire confusion and oftentimes 
much the worse for wear, will be found 
primers, arithmetics, readers and atlases, 
spelling-books and copy-books, picture- 
books and catechisms, besides three or four 
volumes of choice stories or “ children’s 
classics.’’ The aggregate cost of all these 
books may be anywhere from twelve to 
twenty dollars. Then, too, mamma has her 
volumes of household recipes, cookery- 
books, etc., ete., costing several dollars 
more. And yet, with all these books, there 
is generally something lacking, some ques- 
tion remaining unanswered, some busy 
little brain and fingers to be kept out of 
mischief. 

Hence it was a happy thought which 
prompted one of the brightest men of our 
day to compile and prepare a HOME 
BOOK, which should contain between its 
covers the cream of all books named above, 
and at the same time furnish everything 
else which could possibly be of service or of 
interest in the education or the entertain- 
ment of the home circle. It is impossible 
to give, in brief space, any conception 
of the contents of the HOME BOOK, 
but the publisher will be glad to 
send further information to any who 
will apply. The HOME BOOK has been 
a very costly one to make, and yet it is 
sold at a price which puts it within the 
reach of all, while it saves the cost of many 
books. Agents are wanted everywhere, 
Lady canvassers will find the HOME BOOK 
peculiarly adapted to them, forthough it 
contains something for every member of the 
family, yet it appeals peculiarly to the 
mothers of our land, to whom the book is 
dedicated as the * sovereigns of its Hearts 
and Homes,.’’ 

te" Special Circulars on Application to 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


$05 Broadway, N. Y. 


The News and the Truth 
IN THE 
Springfield Republican. 

THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, established 
in 1824 by Samuel Bowles, is universally rec- 
ognized as one of the leading newspapers of 
America. It publishes the most thorough 
and comprehensive reports of New England 
News, and ably represents the best New Eng- 
land ideas. It gathers carefully the impor- 
tant news of the whole country and of the 
world, and presents it in compact and read- 
able form. The Weekly Republican is called 
by many the best review of American life 
anywhere printed. 

It is vigorous, but reasonable 1n the expres- 
sion of its editorial opinions which are pro- 
gressive, independent and liberal. It is de- 
voted to the interests of the whole people, 
rather than to those of any party. Recog- 
nizing the good and condemning the evil re- 
presented in the chief political bodies as now 
constituted, it gives its support to the side 
that offers the largest measure of advance- 
ment toward better, purer government and 
happier, more equitable social conditions. 

It deals with all the vital issues of the day 
and offers its readers abundant and interest- 
ing examples of good literature. 

THE DAILY REPUBLICAN is sold for 38 a year, 
$2 a quarter, 70 centsa month, 3 cents a copy. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is 32a year, 50 
cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is $1 a year, 60 
cents for six months; 10 cents a month for 
trial subscriptions. 


An Extraordinary Offer! 
Two Weekly Papers 
ONE YEAR 
FOR $1.25. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, asu- 
perior, carefully edited news and family 
journal, and THE FARM AND FIRE- 
SIDE,a popular story and agricultural 
weekly published by the Toronto (Canada) 
Mail will both be sent toany address 
One Year for $1.25. 

New subscriptions to the Weekly Republi- 
can for 1888, may date from December 1, 1887, 

Send for free sample copies and clubbing 
list. 

Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass, 
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THE INDEPENDEN 











Financial. 
THE WHISKY TAX. 


JUDGE KELLY, of Pennsylvania, in a re- 
cent article in the Forum on the surplus, 
advocates the abolition of the whisky tax, 
‘‘in order that the state and municipal 
authorities may have power to impose 
effective restraints upon the traffic.” We 
recommend him to read Section 3,243 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
in which he will find that the rayment 
of a tax imposed on any article under 
‘** the internal-revenue laws” of the Unit- 
ed States does not ‘“‘exempt any person 
from any penalty or punishment provided 
by the laws of any state for carrying on” 
the business ‘‘ within such state, or in any 
manner authorize the commencement or 
continuance of such trade or business 
coitrary to the laws of such state, or in 
places prohibited by municipal law, nor 
shall the payment of any such tax be held 
to prohibit any state from placing a duty 
or tax on the same trade or business for 
state or other purposes.” The Federal tax 
on whisky does not license the sale of 
whisky or its manufacture. So far as this 
tax is concerned, the states may now do 
just as they please with the subject. The 
General Government simply taxes whisky 
if the states permit its production, and 
their power of action in the premises is 
in no way affected by the tax, and would 
not be increased at all by the abolition of 
the tax. 

So, also the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, at its recent Convention, 
in Nashville, Tenn, demanded the aboli- 
tion of the whisky tax because ‘‘it oper- 
ates to rendermore difficult the securing 
and enforcement of prohibitory laws, and 
so postpones the day of national deliver- 
ance.” Weconfess ourselves quite unable 
to seethe forceof this logic. The direct 
and necessary effect of the tax is to in- 
crease the price of whisky, and there- 
by diminish its consumption, and in this 
way lessen the evils of whisky drinking. 
This surely does not interfere with ‘‘ the 
securing and enforcement of prohibitory 
laws,” especially as the tax on whisky in 
no way affects the power of the state to 
enact such laws. The tax is favorable to 
the cause of temperance and in no way in- 
jurious to it, since its tendency isto di- 
minish the amount of whisky produced 
and consumed. 

This tax yields to the Government an 
annual revenue of about $90,000,000; and 
if it were repealed then a part or the 
whole of this revenue would have to be 
collected from other articles which come 
under the head of the necessaries of the 
people. We are, on both economical 
and moral grounds, strongly in favor of 
continuing the tax on whisky. It yields 
a large revenue, and is imposed on a 
luxury, and avery injurious one to the 
people, and, so far as it diminishes the 
production and consumption of this lux- 
ury it renders a good moral service to the 
general public. Itis simply astonishing 
that any advocate of the temperance cause 
should desire to have the tax abolished. 


THE most important thing pan can 
do is, by proper action, to wipe out at once 
the money surplus now in the United 
States Treasury, and prevent any accu- 
mulation there in the future. It is not 
right to tax the people beyond the actual 
wants of the Government. This is now 
being done to the serious detriment of all. 
We are piling up money in our Treasury— 
millions upon millions monthly—without 
any use forit whatever. 


CUT DOWN THE TAXES. 

Begin here. Take the Tariff schedule, 
select at once every article not produced 
in this country, and make it free imme- 
diately. This work can be easily and 
quickly done. After this further action 
should be taken. The tariff on other for- 
eign goods must at this session te re- 
duced. This can and should be done 
with wisdom so that no material damage 
shall be the result in any quarter. 


, REDUCE LETTER POSTAGE. 


The Post-office Department is now prac- 
tically self-sustaining. The people do not 


expect the Government to make money in 
that direction. The surplus in the Treas- 
ury—now or hereafter—if necessary, 
could wisely be used, as it has been in the 
past, in meeting any deficiency caused by 
a change in the rates of postage. Let us 
have letter postage reduced to one cent an 
ounce and newspaper postage reduced in 
the same proportion. We can never 
make a mistake in using our surplus funds 
in that way. 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 

We are quite sure that there should be 
no internal revenue taxes whatever ex- 
cept on liquors, tobacco and cigars. We 
know that many demand that all internal 
revenue taxes should at once be abolished 
and the several states be left to take such 
action on the liquor and tobacco questions 
as they may think best. But we are not 
yet ready for such action. 

If all the measures we now suggest are 
promptly and separately taken up and 
acted upon we shall expect success. 
But if the leading politicians of both 
parties begin to mix up matters and 
make figures in relation to the next pres- 
identialt election very little, ifanything, 
will be done for months tocome. The 
people now demand more action and less 
talk than was ever knownin Congress 
before. 





—— -_ 


LIABILITIES OF BANK OFFICERS 
AND DIRECTORS. 


JUDGE WHEELER, sitting as judge in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for Ver- 
mont, in Witters v. Sowles and Others, 31 
Fed. Rep., 1, recently laid down the fol- 
lowing doctrine in regard to the liability 
of bank officers and directors: 

1. That the officers of an insolvent na- 
tional bank cannot be held personally re- 
sponsible to creditors for losses on loans 
and discounts made by them in good 
faith and, as they thought at the time, 
for the best interests of the bank, merely 
because such loans and discounts appear 
to have been unwise and hazardous 
when looked back upon. 

2. That under the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, section 5,200,. directors 
of a national bank, who make or assent to 
the making of a loan to any person of a 
sum exceeding one-tenth of the capital 
stock of the bank, become personally and 
individually liable for all loss sustained 
thereby; but where the borrower in such 
a caseis also one of the directors, he is 
not so liable, but liable simply as a debtor 
of the bank. 

3. That bank directors cannot be held 
personally liable for money paid out for 
dividends ‘‘ to a greater amount than net 
profits after deducting losses and bad 
debts” (Rev. St. U. S., section 5,204), be- 
cause there were debts bad in fact, but 
supposed to be good when the dividends 
were declared and paid. Bad judgment 
on the part of the directors, as to the con- 
dition of the assets, without bad faith, 
does not make them individually liable. 

4. That directors of a national bank 
cannot be held to the common-law liabil- 
ity for inattention to duty as directors in 
not preventing a hazardous, imprudent 
and disastrous loan, if such loan was 
made by their associates, without their 
knowledge, connivance or participation. 

Judge Wheeler refers to the case of 
Movius v. Lee, 30 Fed. Rep., 298, in which 
the last of these propositions was thor- 
oughly considered by the court, and in 
which it was held that the directors of 
national banks are not liable for the acts 
of their associates in which they had no 
part, and of which they had no knowl- 
edge, and toward which they did not con- 
nive in any manner. The common-law 


doctrine of liability, as he holds, does not 
apply in such cases. 


—_>-~ 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


THE Evening Post, of this city, not long 
since published_an instructive article on 
‘*Building and Loan Associations,” from 
which we make the following extract: 








‘*A building and loan association enables 
a poor man to buy a house with very little 
more than the money which he has to pay 
as rent, and enables him to do this in from 
ten to twelve years. The association is com- 
posed of a number of persons who unite their 
savings, and when the total sum is large 





enough to be of use in the purchase of a 


house or real estate, it is given to a member 
of the association, who pays interest for it 
and gives a mortgage upon the property he 
acquires. In the most recent associations 
organized in this city, the assessment 
on each share is twenty-five cents a week 
A paid-up share has a value of $250. The 
number of shares which a member can 
subscribe for is limited in most associations 
to forty, or even less, and the number of 
members belonging to a class or series is 
also limited. An illustration of the work- 
ing of such an association might be as fol- 
lows: Suppose 100 men pay $10 a month 
to an association, each member holding 
ten shares of the capital stock. The 
monthly amount in the Treasury from 
these dues alone would be $1,000. 
Unce a month this thousand dollars is 
sold to the member who offers the highest 
premium for the use of the money, the mem- 
ber agreeing to pay 6 per cent. interest, or 
whatever may be the rate determined upon 
and also to give as security a mortgage 
upon the property which he acquires 
with it, and also to deposit with the associ- 
ation his ten shares as additional security. 
If each member of the association is satis- 
fied with a home costing $1,000 it follows 
in due course that at the end of one hun- 
dred months or eight years, each member 
will be supplied with a home, and each 
member will have shared in the profits de- 
rived from the interest of these different 
sums loaned out every month, and in the 
premiums paid by those who were most anx- 
ious to obtain loans in the beginning of the 
association’s existence. The last man to 
buy his house at the end of the eight years 
would have a great deal more than a thou- 
sand dollars wherewith to make his pur- 
chase as the value of his shares.” 

This is a practical and very simple 
method by which those who work for 
wages, may, in a few years become the 
owners of the houses in which they live. 
The method is no untried experiment in 
this country or in England. Wherever it 
has been tried it has worked well. The 
last legislature of this state passed an act 
exempting the capital stock of all such 
associations from taxation; and the effect 
has been greatly to increase their num- 
ber. Such associations are widely scat- 
tered throughout all parts of the United 
States, and the more of them the better 
for the working classes. 


dite 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE last month of the year has brought 
its many needs, as the time of settlement. 
In consequence of which, the local money 
market has developed a firmer condition, 
and loanersof money have shown more 
caution as to thecharacter of the collat- 
eral offered by borrowers. The demand 
for loanable funds has been fairly active, 
but rates have stiffened as the supply has 
not been as plenty as for some time. As 
the year draws toa close, and the require- 
ments of borrowers increase, it is proba- 
ble that the rates will advance, and the 
market work close from now till after the 
opening of the New Year. There is, how- 
ever, nofear expressed as to the future, 
and it is believed that no stringency for 
money will be experienced. The interior 
demand for money continues to absorb 
the available supply and prevent the 
sending hither of the usual flow of cur- 
rency, and the rates of domestic exchange 
on New York at all points are still quoted 
at adiscount. Exchange has ruled quiet 
and steady. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change and bankers’ balances have been 
available at 3@7 per cent. and commer- 
cial paper has been quiet with light offer- 
ings. First-class bills, with sixty or nine- 
ty days torun, have been taken at six per 
cent. discount, four months at 6@64, and 
good single-named paper at 64@8. 

STOCK MARKET, 

The business of the Stock Exchange has 
ruled fairly active since the early part of 
the week, at which time an improving 
tendency was inaugurated and an advance 
in values was established. The undertone 
of the market is strong and the improve- 
ment that has been developed during the 
week is likely to be maintained for some 
time. The most active shares were Read- 
ing, St. Paul, Richmond Terminal, Lacka- 
wanna, Northwest and Union Pacific. 
In all of these the fluctuations were un- 
important, though Richmond Terminal 
was the weakest, under the statements 
that no available candidate had yet been 








found for the presidency and that certain 











insiders had been selling the stock on this 
knowledge. The advance in Delaware & 
Hudson was well sustained, though in- 
creased dividend stories are still dis- 
credited in well-informed circles, for the 
reason that the Company is accustomed 
to pay its dividends out of the earnings 
of the preceding year and those of 1886 
would not warrant any increase. The 
earnings, however, for 1887 are under- 
stood to have shown considerable im- 
prover ent, and this probably gave rise 
to such reports, which are at least prema- 
ture. Union Pacific was active and attracted 
considerable attention in connection with 
the operations of the Corbin-Maxwell 
clique. 
U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for government bonds was 
quiet, there being but little demand for 


investment. Prices, however, were well- 
sustained, and the closing quotations 
were as follows: 

Bid, Asked. 
434s. 1891, Registered....... ........... | 108 
B46, IBF, COBPOM,.. 0. ccvccccce cos i 109 
ts, 197, Registered................ ansal BF 
4B, TERE, OOM on ccc cccccccccccsdl 0a L RL 
OCuprenny Gis BO sco ccccass 0-0 cosech 121 ion 
COI Gs Bic ccccs. cocccccee peed 1Bhe lg 
OSS aaa 
Crmrremoy Gs, BG0B.......cccccccccccccces 1 
CROCUS Cs Gras cas vcceesicccecdecks 1 


BANK STATEMENT, 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed a decrease 
in reserve of $823,600. The surplus now 
amounts to $6,664,400. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans of 
$1,109,200, a decrease in specie of $1,704,- 
700, an increase in legal tenders of $860,- 
400, a decrease in deposits of $2,082,800, 
and an increase in circulation of $1,900. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

The Partido Liberat, the organ of the 
Mexican Administration, is discussing a 
plan for an international dollar, to circu- 
late inthe United States and Mexico, it 
advocates the scheme, and intimates that 
this would lead to a further identification 
of the interests of Mexico and the north- 
ern republic, and would tend to obliterate 
the frontiers as far as regards commercial 
transactions. This points toacommercial ° 
union as well, and the article is regarded 
as very significant of the good feeling of 
the Mexican Administration toward the 
United States. The question is likely to 
be much discussed now by the Mexican 
press. The advocacy of a common dollar 
for the entire continent by the South 
American Trade Commission attracts 
much attention. 


DIVIDEND. 
The Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York has declared a dividend of two per 
cent., payable December 15th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES. 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balanceg subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FRIWADELERIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gas a Ireland, ty . Continent, Austra- 


Ise Commercial and mpavelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 











BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 


NET = 


England. 
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Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 HASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 
BAXKine HOUSE QF 
IENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 


138 AND = BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Sntovest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 


Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provi- 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on margin 
__Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


§* Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 


$200 UPWARDS. 
Specially secured by $250 deposit with American 
Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, in addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syndicate Investments 10% 


in sums of $1,000 on inside property paying 10 per cent. 
interest and large protits. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $300,000. Assets $2,759,010.69. 
Surplus and undivided protits $351,364.48. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


New England General Agt,, 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


BORROWING MONEY 


TO PAY DIVIDENDS. 


THis is the condition of certain large 
Corporations millions of whose stock is 
held by an unsuspecting public. Have 
your investments investigated by the 


INVESTORS’ AGENCY, 


240 La Salle Street, Chicago." 





Send for circular. 


The Kansas Loan and Investment Co., 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, 
County Bonds 


Always on hand for Investors. 


5, 7%, 89 
| 
6 io. oO. 
Emsovest t and prineipal collected and remitted with- 
out charg 
ina business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $3,000,000 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Notone foreciosure has been made and not 
we Solley ot principal or interest lost. 
N. IEDERLANDER, P pe eidens. 
J.C. RUTAN, Secretary. 


1% OLD 3% 


Semi-annually 5 and 7 years.) 


1st MORTGAGE ; LOANS 


Interest and principal guaranteed on 7 
lute satisfaction In every ese. BG Eoann on my ee ony ~e 
erty. Best of references, Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
your own bank, Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
10% in advance on six and nine months’ Loans, Security 


ample. 
Ness County Bank, . 
N.C. MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, Kansas. 
For bong 5 loan and full information, apply to Easterr 
WATER 8T., Boston, Mass. A. E. ALVORD, Man. 
Twi il call on parties in Boston or vicinity if desired. j 


1 {Can be netted on first-class 
Wa INTEREST ? city real estate. 


dress CHAS. H. SMITE, Jacksonville, Fla., or O. 
x CROSBY, Box 1887, New York. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to & 
er cent, Semi-Annual [nterest, Negotiated 
y the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of $200 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons, guaran- 
teed and remitted to lender without charge. 
Best Location inthe Union, Fifteen years’ ex- 
Ample Capital. Wide connections. Kefer 
the ( ‘ongregationalist. Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


W., B,. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 


ANGELL MATTHEWSON & CO., 


BANKERS. 
PARSONS, KANSAS AND NEW YORK. 


7 Per Cent. Investments. 


MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED iy MS. 
THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF LAND UPON 
WHICH LOANS ARE MADE. TITLES EXAMINED 
BY EXPERIENCED ATTORNEYS. 


Leoug Experience, No Losses, 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, 


N. Y. PARTNER, 56 LIBERTY STREET, 


DENVER. 
AND HALF PROFITS 


8% GUARANTEED INVESTMENTS. 


Denver. Colorado, a city with 100,000 people; finest 
blic school buildings in America; 65 cnurches; $4,- 
000 in new buildings this year. I take w oney for 

investment in City Real Estate, giving an Investment 
Contract whereby I agree to use my best judgment, 
buy at lowest price, atterd to all business connected 
therewith, take Tiile in Name of investor, sell to best 
advantage and return the investor the principal with 
8 per cent. interest and half the profils. Fourteen 

ears residence in Denver. Rend for Investment Con- 
tract. References: Dun’s and Bradstreet’s Commercial 
Agencies. C. H. OLMSTED, 164 Lawrence st., Den- 
ver, verate. Member of Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Trade. and Real Estate Exchange. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mort on improved farms 
ocated In the best rtions of lowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence poepertics 2 Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 


DES MOINES LOAK amp? TRUST CO,, 
Des r 


A. 8. HATCH & C0. 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 

other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 

bought and sold on commission at the New 

York Steck Exchange, or in the open mar- 

ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 

York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 

nargin,. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 

JHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

ought and sold DIRECT at current market 

prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balauices, 





MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
$1, 208:89 
1,000,00 


Cc apital . ccacesensckseovccnand 
Surp tee 
first mortgages on improved 
ercantile Ln Co.,New York. 


NetI nterestGuaranteed by the ik 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 





Reserve Liabiliry.. 
Debentures secured by 
real estate held by the } 
Call at Office or write for particula 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE "TRU ST CO. 

239 Bi way, New York City 


GERMAN-AMERICAN | 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers and. Mortgagees by a Permanent 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRED BY LAW. 


DIRECTORS : 


President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 


A. L. Soulard, ’ 
; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 


dents A. Koppel, Secretary 
be Chas. Unanest, Sounee. 
. A. Beyer, Geo. W uintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
gionsedoctaen A.J. -,Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob F. Miller 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL.- 
Offices: 34 Nassau St, (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Mentague St., Brooklyn, 


KANSAS CITY | 


SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate. 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 53 per cent. profits in less than one year. We 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground tn the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
ionable residence section, at a great burgain, and are 
or; paring a syndicate to handle it. We will piat and 
sell off in lots. The property can easily be sold tn par- 
cels to make a net promt of 33 per cent. on every dol- 
lar invested in thesyndicate. SHAKES $100.00 
KACH, The certiticate is full paid, unassessa ble 
and is transferable. It draws 8 per cent. interest from 
date of issue. and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of % of the net protits as the amount 
of the certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the 
syndicate. We retain the ren.aining 4% as compensa- 
tion for our services. ure shares at once by re- 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
They are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fully Paid $1,000,000 


THIS g OMrANy TRANSACTS AGENERAL LOAN, 
ST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS 

eidsiien es ntl on Deposit subject to check, and al- 

lows interest on balances. 
All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MARE S INVESTMENTS OF MONEY, ACTS AS 
XECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, &UAR- 
RUSTEE, ETc. 

ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

An authorized Depository for Court and County 

Treasurers’ Fund. 











ROWLAND N. HAZARD, vf rengiens. 
GEORGE 38. HART, Vice-President. 
NT D. SNOW, secretary. 

JAMES S. THURSTON, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 
Pt H. POTTS, WALLACE C. Azpanws, 


WIL 


; HN D. KIMMEY 
EDW. F. BROW NING PREDRIIC A. OT Ts, 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, JOHN RO 

AE EXANDER G. BLACK. 
PRANK C. HOLLINS, 
THOMAS L. WATSO 
JULES AL DIGE. ELIAS C. BENEDICT. 
ILLIAM P. ANDERSON. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Capital (fully paid), $250,000. Assets, $792,626. 78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, 45 hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent Cuaranteed. Also lv 
and 5 year 6 Per Cent Cold Debentures. 
Kach Series of Debentures of $100,000 is secured by 
first mortgages for $106,000 (on land worth two and 
one-half to five times the amount of the mortgage) 
held in trust ~~ the Amerienn Loan and Trust Coth- 
pany of N. Y.; and also by our paid up Capital and 
Assets, ot over THREE QU JARTERS 2 MIL 10N LLARS, 
‘Twelve years experience. More than 2,000 investors can 
testify to the Gromptnses, fa gas ——- of 
their investments. 

c. © Hine & Son, Agts. glue, 


United States Trust Co. 


40F NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 


Capital and Surplus 
six MILLION DOLLARS. 
isa le depository for poe dy 


is authorized to act as 

"INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdra’ 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
ecutors, administrators, or tr of and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of bus: 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 

TRUSTEES: 

IsAAC N. PHELPS, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

Gro. HENRY WARREN, 

GEORGE BLIss, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 

CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 

WILLIAM ROCKEYELLER, 


This compan: 
| aad ia an 


CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 
Wma. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
5. M. BO@KINGHAM, 
Po’k’psie. 
HENRY E, LAWRENCE, 
ERASTUS CORNING, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
Albany. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
_Lours G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
oaseien AND BROKER, 
3 anc 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
can —— Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 
ete., etc 
Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All =e gratuitously responded 
to. Correspondence 


Nos, 





BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner Sth. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cuoa- 
pons collected. We Rave a very large list of property 
n 3st. Paul and its enviro References: first 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Ci Co., National Seeman 
amercan Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 

solicited 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


Capito stocks Baidu 





Srasr MORTOACE GE 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


able * 4th Nat’! Bank, N.Y 
Mortgages. 


First Or 


Also 
ized 1875. 
Under same Cn iy oy as es the wings Banks. 
arly Kxaminew 


Regu! te Baok Commissioners. 
anassaitandi Hartford, Castes. Sendicccivenian 


Solid Iowa Investments. 

THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 

of Des Moines, Lowa, with capital of $150,000, = 


fers Guaranteed Iowa Mortg BA oe also 
cent. , amreee debentures (its own obi gation) cooled 











KANSAS QAVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital aan ‘Sarpl a "$225,000. 00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans {or Eastern ——— 
Absolate Safety. od 4 Rates. 
For sesegences and f ugeher particulars 
H. E. Ball, Pres . Morrell, eae t. 
B. R. Wheeler, Soc’ bi PT. artlett, Ass’t-Sec’y. 
Topeka, Kan. 1 aumuitie St.. Foy Mass, 





The Mortgage Bank and Investment Co., 

‘@ of Dakota, * Ipswich, Dak. .(Incorpo- 
rated), Capital $500,000, has for sale Bonas and 
Mortgages secured on ek farms bearing 9 per 
cent. gan es anhua ly, or will guarantee for 
12 per cent. 
all farm loans 


the Ist for principal and ineerest até ‘per cent. to7 per 
cent., the 2d for the difference between the two rates 
for their profits and expenses. As we have only the 
trifilng expenses incident to our location, we are able 
safely to offer Investors a better rate than our com- 
epee whose offices are in great cities with the 

e expenses attendant. We are located in the 
mist of the borrowers, giving us the advantage over 
all, as they are far distant and mast trust all to irre- 
sponsible agents who are paid a commission for all 
loans obtained irrespective of their safety or desir- 
ableness, While we are perfectly fan.iliar with the 
men and ‘and and can select the loans that are absolute- 
ly secure, Write for a list of gentlemen residing near 
you for whom we have mads investments, and they 
must inform you that we Te gt Bi conservative and 
reliable. E. ASHLEY MEARS, President 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS. 


WE CAN LOAN YOUR MONEY on Ist 
slostgage | ins sums from $. to $2,000 at i, r cont 
$2,000 000 at : aoe sane $15,000 to % 
per oy — $50, up at 3 per cent. | ~ F, a 
able semi-annually, on improved Chicago Real Es- 
tate, worth double the amount loaned, and wiil col- 
lect and remit you the interest without charge. 


gt ae MADE mn eagenens Chi- 








C errees 
as. Counselman & Co. 


REFERENCES: Ilinois Trust & Savines 
WM. A, MERIGOLD & ¢ 


Ch a 
‘Bank 








183 La Salle Mlocess e Dihenae. 








B. ¥. B. Bull & Co., Agta. » B34 School Street 
a. D. rooks, Send for Pamphlets, Forms and Full 
Iiformation. I. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENC 
Of, BUARANTEED, 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


cron IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
KANSAS 

Always to . Boe & 7 per cent, 

Interest semi-annually. Col- 





ye _~ 
Or, R. E. Pypenter, 3 


544 703 103 Walnut Street, Phila. 


leste] and remitted free of cost. 






AMPLE SECURITY AT 
AVE you MONEY 
TO INVEST ! Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. Mortgage Loa 


TOPEKA, 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


AND HALF PROFITS 
INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


0 
0 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“, Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 


assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investcr shall first recetve all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 


of .Wichita. Kansas, with Capital of $500,000, and 
Stockholders’ liability of $1,000,000, makes 
7 per cent, Guaranteed First Mortgage 





nds 
(or 8 per cent. if Eee i, pee improved farms 
and a. e city poopy = 
Famous Arkansas Valley ot ‘Southern Kan- 
sas. All property loaned o'fos is careiully examined. 
Address: experience and no lossto a singie investor. 
dress fr Circulars, H. W. LEWIS, Manager Home 
Office, Wichita, Kan., or Geo. y Lewis, Lincoln, Na- 
tional Bank Building, New York City. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Established 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


REAL ESTATE ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 2%" 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXES ¢ a assessments looked after and 


LOANS 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


Entrance throughthe Bank 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


"1* MO AND MINNESOTA 


% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on is River Valley Farms. Both — 
pal and interest gyparaniece, 





on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
carefully negotiated. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans on Improved City Prop- 
erty. Eighteen years’ experience. 


MORTGAGES. 


Choice Mortgages always on hand at the New York 
office, W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 





IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 


VERMILLION IRON LANDS, 


Address J, H, SHARP, 
Duluth. Minn, | 


PER CENT. FIRST, MORTGAGES 


posstinses on 
loan. The best a rity my pri ty os bg 
ments made jointly and larger interests ovtain- 
Send for our Joint Investment Pian. 
Bank ll & Eyster, SMITH & JACKSON 
References > i & Lardner, Investment Agents, 
he ) Am. Ex. Bank. Duluth, Mina. 





ed. 





GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Main Ent, Nat, Ger.-Am’n Bank Buildin 
Invests for non-residents. Correspondence Solicit 
Send for printed matter on 
Saint Paul State A 't American SuretyCouof NewYork. 


A Five Year Investment at 


7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 





VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 

GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Write us for particulars. 

O/ NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 

/ Real Estate worth several times amount 

he of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 

oO est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 

change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of protit in the near future than any other 

city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 

KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 

Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 

‘DIVIDENDS. _ 








CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY or New York, / 
4 IRVING PLAC 
che 


Ww YORK, November 204 i. 
DIVIDEND OF TWO 1) PER CENT. 
Capital Stock of this Company, has this i been 
declared, payable December Lith, to stockholders of 
record on November {0th, ly 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 P. M.on the 





And ont thet w Ssetore Gude free, and 
read the profitable experience 
the patrons of this Hease. 


20th day of November and be reopened on mber 
16th. ” HE. oa on Peco 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE business of ‘the dry goods market 
was not as active as was expected it 
would be during the week, owing to 
the general observance of the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday and the lack of buyers on the 
market. Toward the latter part of the 
week, however, there was an improved 
interest in the transactions as well as a 
considerable influx of buyers, but their 
purchases were somewhat restricted, ex- 
cept so far as goods that were suitable for 
the holidays were concerned. Large 
quantities of holiday specialties have been 
absorbed by retailers and the distributive 
branches of the trade have been kept 
busy on the samé character of goods, as 
the demand for staple goods was rather 
moderate throughout the week with first 
hands. 
on hand is very satisfactory asin many 
cases certain lines have been entirely 
closed out, witha number of orders on 
hand for future delivery. The demand for 


The general condition of stocks 


but some 
good orders were placed for ginghams, 
seersuckers, chambrays and cottonades, 


seasonable goods was small, 


with manufacturers. Transactions among 
the jobbing houses were spasmodic, but 
still a fair business was done for the time 
of year. The financial condition of the 
trade continues satisfactory. Payments 
are being met promptly, and but little 


complaint is heard in regard to collections. 
There have been but few failures during 
the week, none of which are large enough 
to in any way affect the monetary inter- 
ests of the trade. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 


GOODs. 

But little new business was done in 
cotton goods during the week. The tone 
of the market, however, is strong, and 
some makes of plain cottons have been 
advanced in price. Brown sheetings and 
drills are in steady demand by jobbers and 
converters, and many brands are largely 
sold ahead. Bleached goods, cotton 
flannels and wide sheetings are moving 
steadily, and stocks are in excellent shape. 
Colored cottons, as denims, cottonades, 
cheviots, ticks, checks, stripes, plaids, 
etc., are in moderate request, and very 
steady in price. Ginghams and wash 
dress fabrics were only in moderate 
demand by buyers on the spot, but very 
fair orders for dress ginghams, Scotch 
zephyrs, cords, seersuckers, chambrays, 
etc., were received by the commission 
houses through their representatives on 
the road. Staple ginghams are moving 
steadily, and stocks are so well in hand 
that prices remain firm. In dress goods 
there was a light reorder demand for 
staple and fancy worsted fabrics adapted 
to the present season, but yarn-dyed and 
piece-dyed cotton dress goods ruled quiet 
in first hands, and the jobbing trade in 
this department was quite sluggish, 
‘*jobs” alone having shown the least 
animation. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There has been no improvement in the 
woolen goods department of the trade. 
New business is slow, and deliveries are 
of the same character. Kersey, beaver, 
and some styles of rough-faced overcoat- 
ings are selling fairly in small lots from 
stock, and comparatively fair sales are 
also noted of some favorite lines of cloak- 
ings. Satineis and Kentucky jeans con- 
tinue to move well on former orders. 
Quite good orders are being placed for 
wool dress fabrics of various descriptions 
for the spring trade, but for goods in 
stock, the demand is slow. Little or no 
change is apparent in the trade in flannels 
or blankets, or in the carpet market. 
Cotton hosiery is firmly held at current 
quotations, because of the recent advance 
in raw cotton, but prices are without 
quotable change. Spring underwear re- 
mains quiet, and there was a limited call 
for wool hosiery and heavy shirts and 





drawers at first hands. Fancy knit aoe 
ens were in irregular demand, but there 
was a steady movement in some sorts, as 
toboggan jackets and caps on account of 
back orders. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Outside ef such goods as are suitable 
for holiday trade there is very little doing 
in the foreign goods department, and the 
general condition is featureless. Some 
few of the best selling wool dress fabrics 
and black piece silks may be singled out 
as partial exceptions; but even of these 
the sales are rather slow, while in the 
matter of prices the buyer seems to have 
the upper hand. Satins, velvets, plushes, 
ribbons, laces and embroideries are posi- 
tively dull. Linens are selling to a mod- 
erate extent only. In hosiery there is 
very little doing. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past weekand since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 


period of last year: 

For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $2,161,476 $1,554,899 
Thrown on market.... , 1,645,308 1,696,980 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 111,599,585 105,811,842 
Thrown on market.... 111,828,501 105,308,653 








READING NOTICES. 


THE Rochester Lamp has a larger sale than all 
other lam added sy vew 1201 Broadway, near 
29th St., 25 Warren St. ew York. Rochester Lamp 
Co., sole owners.—Excha 








vy" are sntamataatains a visit to California to en- 
ioy rh one climate of the Golden State you can- 
better than subscribe forthe SAN FRANCISCO 
Wome CHRONICLE. In its volumes you will tind 
information regarding every section of the state, and 
you cannot fail to glean from it just the very kncwl- 
edge you desire. By —_ Postage paid, $150 a year, 
j5cts. for six months.— (Adv. 





THE Travelers’ Record, pu mbliched A ee Travelers’ 

Insurance Co., 4 Hartford, Conn., 
< PING OUR END UP. 

“We usually a till the beginning of a new year 
before summarizing the volume of our current claim 
payments; but the mass has been so great during the 

eight months that we think it only fair to our- 
selves to show our readers what we have been giving 
them in return for their premium payments to us 
Briefly, we have returned to life and accident policy- 
holders since Januar: Ist, 1887, $934,767.73, in pevmenis 
to 11,692 claimants; $ 5.60 to acciiens _ yon | 
ers or their representatives, and $311,471 beneti- 
ciaries under our Life Policies—a pan oxen half, 
and a great increase over any previous sum. If pay- 
ments continue in this proportion till the end of the 
year, we shall have disbursed for these eee pu rposes over 
one million four hundred thousand dolla 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS. 


THERE are many readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who will thank us for calling their attention to one of 
the most desirable holiday gifts in our knowledge. We 
refer to the Common Sense Chairs, Settees and Rock- 
ers manufactured by Mr. F. A. Sinclair of Mottville, 
Onondaga . - Y. We have used these goods 
for very man common with thousands of 
poouke throughout t the United States and Euro and 

decided comfort, durability and inexpens veness 
there is nothing, in our opinion, to compare with 
them. They commend themselves to every one. 

Mr. Sinclair has established agencies in the lar a 
cities of the country, a listof which are given in 
advertisement, so t! at they are accessible to AL. 
in all parts of the country. 

Any one desiring these goods for holiday gifts 
shouid place their orders at once, as Mr. Sinclair 
writes us that he is crowded with orders to his full- 
est capacity. 








NOTICE. 
RALLY 
FOR THE 
Sabbath and Temperance. 
ADDRESS BY 
Hon. WILLIAM H. HOWLAND, 
MAYOR OF TORONTO, 
Tuesday, 13th December, 1887, 
AT 8 P.M, 
STEINWAY HALL. 


en 
Constable Ao Co 
FURS. 


SEAL JACKETS, SACQUES, 
DOLMANS, PALETOTS, 


PERSIAN LAMB JACKETS. 


Black and Silver Fox Skins. 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 


Fur Muffs, Cloves, Caps 
and Trimmings. 


Risadisiniche 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 














Special Clearing Sale. 


CARPETS. 


PRIOES GREATLY REDUCED 
FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 
AXMINSTERS, INCLUDING ENGLISH AND 
SCOTCH MAKES, $1.50 PER YARD: REDUCED 

FROM $3.50. 

ROYAL WILTONS, THE BEST WEARING CAR- 
PET MADE, $1.50; REDUCED FROM 82.50. 
WILTON VELVETS, JUST RECEIVED, THE 
GREATEST BARGAIN OF THE SEASON, AT 
ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY BRUS- 
SELS. 

SINGLE PIECES AND PATTERNS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION WE DO NOT INTEND DUPLICAT- 
ING WE HAVE MADE INTOCARPETS AND RUGS 
OF ALL SIZES TOCLOSE OUT QUICKLY AT REM- 
NANT PRICE. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMETIC 
RUGS AND MATS 


AN IMMEMSE VaRrery AT pues THAN AUC- 
TION PRICES 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


$100,000 WORTH NEWEST FABRICS AT THE LOW- 
EST PRICES EVER KNOWN. 


LACE AND TORCOMAN CURTAINS, 


5,000 PAIRS, ALL VARIETIES 4s. _ LESS THAN 
COST OF IMPORTATIO 


500 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS, TO BE 
CLOSED OUT AT $11 PER von R; 
ACTUALLY WORTH $14 
100 PIECES SILK oa AT 80c. PER YARD; 


NOVELTIES IN ODP re OF FURNITURE 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Window Shades fa Specialty). 


Sheppard Knapp &Co, 


SIXTH AVE.. 3TH AND MTH STS.. NEW YORK. 


James McCreery & Co, 


offer during December 1,000 pieces of fine 
BLACK SILKS, of the newest and most ap- 
proved makes, ata very marked reduction 
in price. These goods are guaranteed to be 
of the same standard excellence as their 
regular stock. 


DRESS PATTERNS. 


oe Hol ay “inte, at $2. 50, $3.00, $3. 


where ' = also be found rare bargains in 
odd lengths and remnants of plain and 
fancy on Goods, marked much below 
cost. The advantageof an early selection 
is apparent. 


Orders by mail receive careful and 
prompt attention. 


BROADWAY Wve ELEVENTH ST., 





t- 
rite plainly; 
qe size of shoe 

W. H. DICK, Mf’r. 
DANSVI TLL, N. ¥. 
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c atest offe: 
to get orders tor our wy) de 
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Weekly Alar Review. 


WHOLESALE aT pg TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, Nov. 26th, 1887.) 











red.. / 
Granulated, Standard..... ....... . 656@6 11-16 
IEE cL hoWsiove cues se sécweod 5-16@6 
Extra C White... REI: 
Extra C Yellow.............2205 -+--05 T-16@ibg 
ti mieten telennek 9. mating pany 411-16@i44 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Fancy — Crop..........52 Qs 
a aks ne rignk cael 8: 7 
Porto. Rico, Kaen Choice to Fancy ....38 @él 
pS eae Gi 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, bbl. (200 me. = » 
Dat T. - «pieesdpausaees 
Codfish, bonel 60 . boxes, # D........ 534 
Shredd Ti icstia Goes — 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # D...... saad 9% 
Herring, Medium, scal ed. @ box. ........ 18 
Po PROVISIONS. 
RE 
Stam Televi eabee es $1400 14 25 
OR OE Se ee 12 00 12 60 
Ch | eee ovngnted 15 3 17 50 
PE Eaveiéhoce dhesk dvedebee 15 00 15 © 





mn ser es coe ¥ ip thee ee 
BEEF: ; 
Mess, per bbl. ................ 700 e 9 00 
Pac WOES 0 5p ca cecssvce . 88 90 
Cur M 4 
Smoked Hams................ 4Q 12 
“ — Shoulders........... . 7 7 
Dressep Hoas............ ..... . ™% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt FE Fresh crm’y, tubs........ eee 32 
me Creamery GL aorataheags tt 27 @ 
Yece Des rage eames 4 4 
estern, ordin good, tubs........ 
Bakers’... a pin ee ny eae dae — @ 
CHEESE. 
fancy Cream, small. 
Yin 








te Factory 
Dairy 





— ple, large size, 4 in case 
eapple, smal small size, 4 in case. 
anes 





tzer, American, # phleduie analy 1 
LARD. 
Wooden BO tha. DD 5,0: cenesiance 
Bite Ry: ape ey 
I Ss rn ot atbn 5 0 cdvanen ev pedenea ii 
Wooden doen Of GB UNG: .; “nine cisccvncscstite 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Winter Wheat, Sisletly Fancy Roiler Patent, 


ighent GFAGO: «oo... sdees sce sSncbenecad $ 
Perfection ler Process, Minn. meeting 
Wheat, 
Minn. Spring heat, bes 
New ess, Fancy 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat. . 7 
Pastry White Wheat............ ....- “a 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process............... 
Beet PEMA EE nn vndnh nok ann inennaan 
XX Family, Choice tassel Wheat... 
RX Fancy Winter Wheat.................... 
Good A og Ft, Family Winter Wheat..... 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn.. 
Semeslontve Graham Flour, bbis......... ... 
a Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-D 
"gs 






S ABRSTSSSSKRsS & 


vo 








i — be 
@ — we 
S — «= 
@ — ote 
@— 0 
@ — 38 
@—- 
S23 
QD 2% 
@ 255 
EAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ 110 @ 11 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, AL Se Oe Fp cals. $— 9 @S— 9% 
Sho: SR ERA Be OTT -—-# @-— og 
Hiadiing, ot eS) eee [ }-. 3 -" a 
inte... See 
Sees © —- 0 @— % 
HAY AND STRAW, 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 lbs % @— 9 
Hay, No. 2, 80 @ — & 
Hay, No. a 4 — 6 @—% 
Hay, Shipping a Seiad 2 — 0 
Hay, Clover as — 45 — BO 
Hay, clover mix'd “  '¢ 0 @&— 6 
Hay, salt ee -—-—- @—# 
Straw, long Py —-h @-—— 
Straw, short oa. Romi -- 0D @—& 
na Oat - 4) @— 45 
Straw. Wheat * @ — 45 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

EGGS. 
a and Penn., fresh laid 
Limed. DORM Ghsconececbabaunenes 
DRESSED POULTRY. 


Turkeys. fair to choice........... 
Chickens, Phila.. ; 
Chickens, state and Western... 
iitttnnns skeatuoessteokum 
eee 
8 ree ee 


VEGETABLES. 


















Potatoes. OD TE 0 bccn anes tebast $175 @28 
Sweet, per mm. -. 22 @8 % 
Pumpkins, per 100..... .-- @— 
Onions, Red, per bbl. 180 @300 
Yellow per bbl. 250 @3 00 
Russia “ae bbl.. . & @-— — 
Cabbage, per 100...........00..... ... 60 @800 
Cauli anhng — Ei cnicaiesasoresen 1380 @8 8 
Oalery. per doz. bunches.,.......... 10 @-—— 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Snow, ver bbl 300 @8 25 
Gravenstein, per bbl 800 @38 3 
“ —200z. Pippin, a 2 2% 50 
* Goy per E pestashe nen .. 200 @2 25 
‘“* Spitz, per bbl...... a alec 200 @2 30 
* Greenifigs, per bbl..... ... 162 @l1 87 
* Baldwin, per EN Sctuasacee 200 @2 25 
ie Cf as. PR ees 250 25 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl..... 650 @1l 0 
e ° Jersey, pet one m.. esau 2 7 b ° 
ra Yoncord, per b.. ino 
ait Catawba °° ............ — 4 5 
Pears, Seckle Te, SERPS 3 00 50 
© Deckess, 9OP BSE. ..00.00000- 2 50 06 
* Sheldon, per box............ 250 @3 00 


Hickory Nuts, per bush..... ...... 1 75 
Sy BP BI ahd bos ne ccnnsisois outs 6 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 


x 
i) 
7 


Apples, ME vin deebcnwevcudeves dotes — @-— 
SE Gnsieensececcctaant: ai peak 6 @ &&% 
* CURTIN ic cc cece .cccvesecetle 10 
Was TI aise Kins cece nvcqiinvestigg 5 @20 
- EER 15 @16 
= ne ee 28 
S cbeeusntdcodsdcandcenyces ota 16 @18 
TE oo. cn” wvcotsessieoxalacktnae 214 D— 
I scx cn sd vdesgs senehacaceeed 
WRRRNEIIONTOOD 6 500 ccc cvs boccvecdobccsads — @0 


WwooL ‘MAREET. 


Ox10, PENN., and W. 
#.. +; ond above, of ashed Fleece bate) 
No. 2. “ we 
New York STATE Micu., W18., AND IND.: 
X, and above, yashed Fleece wee 


No. 1. ninenss eon 37 
No. 2. “ meet ais 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..............-+.000. 36Q@AZ 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medi OE, 47 «chess seesendanecducell 871 
“uns a ptawashed ERR IEEE MDB IS + wae 
OREGON SOUTHERN STATES 
Wowethes Pine - 4 hing | 20@28 
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Upholstery 
GOODS. 


W.& J. Soa 


Call attention to their 
New Patterns of Silk 
Damasks, Brocatelles, Ta- 
pestries, Velours, etc. 
These goods are woven 
in soft, delicate colorings, 
so well adapted to the 
prevailing style of inte- 
rior decoration, and are 
offered at moderate prices. 
Also a varied assort- 
ment of Silk, Chenille, Ma- 
dras and Lace Curtains in 
rich and unique patterns. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts, 


NEW YORK. 


DR. JABGER'S SANITARY 
‘WOOL SYSTEM CO. 


.- HOPKINS, Presa. 


JNO. J, DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. 

THE “JAEGER SYSTEM” IS BASED UPON 
Scientific and Sanitary principles applied to Clothing. 
Its distinctive feature is “ALL WOOL,” “ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND,” for ALL Articles of Clothing for 
Men, Women and Children. 

The goods are conformable to all styles, and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 


health and comfort. 
The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health 


The object of Dress is adornment. The former ap- 
peals to reason and common sense; the latter totaste, 
style, fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both, must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System, “It promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said the London 
Times when these goods were first introduced into 
London. 

tF "Special attention, by competent persons in our 
respective departments for men, women and chil- 
dren, will be given to orders by mail, and our corre- 


spondents can rely upon being as well served through 
our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, as they would 
be in personally making their selections at our store. 

Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
ist mailed on application. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 
$27 and S29 Broadway, New York, 
{ 199 Broadway New York, 
BRANCH HOUSES - (Western Union Buildin 
{ 366 Fulton 8t., Broo yu 


- Special Sale of 


BLANKETS, 


10,000 PAIRS WHITE BLANKET 
$000 PAIRS COLORED NOTTL ED, SCARLET 
GRAY AND BROWN OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


AT 


VERY LOW, PRICES, ESPECIALLY — THE ' FINE 


QUALITIES. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STEET, 
Between Broadway and Center Street, 
NEW YORK. 


FULL ASSORTMENT AT POPULAR PRICES, 
ALSO 30 FINE BLACK AND RED KERSEY 


BLANKETS—BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER'S 
STOCK. WE WILLSELL AT A SACRIFICE. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET, N.Y. 
Between Broadway and Centre St. 


LOTS OF FUN Little ones laugh, old 


folks astonishe d. 
neat box, labelled‘ Domino.” 4 
suggesta game and hand the box 
to beopened; butinstead of find- 
ing dominoes, a cunning little 
mouse runs out upon the cover. Sample by mail, 
10c.; 3 for 25c. 0. Wauoensr, Providence, R.1 


TYPE PRESSES AND MATER IALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat" Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ 


, Machinists 
Bast er. FU D iH Sts. KX. ¥ 








Jusurauce. 


IS THIS LIFE INSURANCE? 


S . 





NOTHING could be more surprising than 
the rapidity with which co-operative as- 
sociations pretending to insure lives, are 
organized only to exist for a time, and 
then pass out of existence. Very nearly 
three thousand such associations have 
already failed in the United States. Their 
failure has not necessarily been because 
of dishonesty, but rather from lack of 
principle. And yet each year sees many 
new organizations of the kind, and they 
place themselves before the public, and 
with as much assurance as though their 
predecessors had not failed by the hun- 
dreds. Aneffort is made to give each 
new organization some kind of an outside 
garment which will cover up the co- 
operative creature, yet it takes but little 
effort to find the same old co-operative in 
each case. 

One of the recent organizations which 
is being pressed as something new and 
wonderful is the ‘‘ Security Mutual Life 
Association of Binghamton, N. Y.” It is 
dressed up with new clothes, but it is a 
co-operative, and nothing else. It does 
not appear in the reports of the New York 
Insurance Department, because it is not 
old enough. But it hascirculars, making 
all sorts of claims, and a large piece of 
bond paper printed on both sides, which 
it calls a policy. The front page is stamped 
with the president’s signature, and signed 
by the secretary. This paper contains 
very nearly two thousand words, filled 
with all sorts of restrictions as to what its 
members shall not do. 

The paper or the so-called policy com- 
mences in this way: 


“In consideration of the application for 
this policy of insurance, which is hereby re- 
ferred to and made a part of this contract, 
and of each of the statements made therein, 
which, whether written by his own hand or 
not, every person accepting or acquiring any 
interest in this contract, hereby adopts as 
his own, admits to be material, and war- 
rants to be fulland true, and to be the only 
statements upon which this contract is made. 
Andin further consideration ot the admis- 
sion fee paid, and ot the further payment of 
the quarterly assessment of twenty dollars 
and forty-five cents to be made at the home 
office of the Association in Binghamton, N. 
Y., on or before the fifteenth day of March, 
June, September and December, during the 
continuance of this contract, the Security 
Mutual Life Association of Binghamton, 
N. Y., does hereby receive John Smith of 
Binghamton, County of Broome, State of 
New York, asa member of said association, 
and issues this policy of insurance, subject 
to all the requirment hereinafter stated, and 
the conditions hereon indorsed, which are 
hereby referred to and made a part of this 
contract as though incorporated therein.” 

“Within sixty days from the receipt of 
satisfactory evidence tothe Association of 
the death of the above-named member, dur- 
ing the continuance of this policy in full 
force and effect, there shall be payable to his 
wife, —— ——, of Binghamton, County of 
Broome, State of New York, if living at the 
time of such death, otherwise to his legal 
heirs and assigns, the sum of five thousand 
dollars, or any ratio thereof which may be 
in the mortuary fund of the Association at 
the time of said death. Andno claim shall 
be otherwise due or payable except from the 
reserve fund, as hereinafter provided.” 


This is the contract, and is all there is 
tomake what is called ‘‘ This Policy of 
Insurance.” It starts off like a regular 
life insurance policy only that it has an 
unusual amount of verbiage. But when 
it comes to the point where a genuine 
policy of life insurance, would say, ‘‘does 
hereby insure the life of,” etc., the whole 
thing collapses into the statement, ‘‘ Does 
hereby receive as a member,” saying noth- 
ing whatever about insurance. Then 
further on, when the life insurance policy 
would say, that the five thousand dollars 
will be payable this co-operative says that 
the five thousand dollars or a part of it 
will be payable. It does not seem possi- 
ble that any man who will give this mat- 
ter the slightest thought will pay his 
money for such adocument. If co-opera. 
tives were not doomed to failure from 
their very beginning, it would seem that 
such a contract as this would condemn 





the Association in the mind of every 





man of ordinary intelligence. The con- 
ditions of hig quarterly payment are made 
in the strongest terms. His payments 
must be on hand at the date when due, 
and then he is told that he will be received 
asa member. Weare very glad to be- 
come acquainted with you Mr. Smith, 
and will associate with you, but you must 
pay us certain sums of money every three 
months, and then when you die, if we 
happen to have anything on hand we will 
give it to your wife. 

But this piece of bond paper does not 
stop here. On the back of the policy isa 
paragraph which is madea part of the 
contract which says : 

** At the expiration of each period of five 
years from the date of this policy, the board 
of directors shall have the power to change 
future mortuary payments to conform to 
the actual mortality experience of the As- 
sociation, if such change shall, to them, 
seem necessary or expedient.” 

‘*This policy of insurance” is truly in- 
teresting. Each five years a member can 
be called upon for any amount the man- 
agers wisn, and this amount can be made 
the regular annual payment. 

We insist that this business is not life 
insurance. Just so far as these contracts 
aresold, and so far as people take them 
supposing them to be life insurance poli- 
cies, so far life insurance is damaged. 
Would any man owning a valuable piece 
of property accept a document worded 
like this to cover the risk of fire? Would 
he allow himself to be made a member, 
with only the condition that he should be 
paid a certain sum, or part of it, in case of 
loss by fire? There is probably not one 
single good business man in the United 
States who would consider for an instant 
the advisability of accepting such a con- 
tract in place of a fire insurance policy. 
Is it right or fair or just for such men to 
accept such contracts in place of life in- 
surance? Is it even humane to place 
one’s family ina position where one would 
not himself be placed ? 

But if there was not an absolute lack of 
insurance in the contract, this new co- 
operative could hardly commend itself to 
sensible people. Its managers are certain- 
ly totally ignorant of the principles of life 
insurance. In its circulars it attacks and 
attempts to abuse the regular life insur- 
ance companies in the most unmeasured 
terms, trying to build itself up by the use 
of this abuse. It makes statements of the 
wildest nature in its attempts to break 
down life insurance. In one place it 
makes use of this expression: ‘‘ The re- 
serve, so-called, which is a sum of money 
that invested yearly, will—if the insured 
lives out the expectancy—pay the amount 
of the policy off in full.” This statement 
is doubtless made through the ignorance 
of the managers of the co-operative. The 
reserve is merely an overpayment during 
the early years of a policy, made in order 
to secure an equal annual payment dur- 
ing the whole continuance of the policy, 
and never amounts to the entire face of 
the policy, except in those rare instances 
where a man reaches the age of ninety- 
five. One illustration of the ignorant 
definition will suffice. At age forty-one, 
the expectancy is twenty-seven years, and 
the reserve at the end of twenty-seven 
years is $509.70, or just about half the face 
of the policy. 

In another place the claim is boldly 
made that the policies of this new associa- 
tion will probably become self-supporting 
in fifteen years. No reason is adduced, 
no argument indulged in, and there is not 
the slightest basis for the statement. It 
might as well have said ten years or three 
years. If the same ignorance were to be 
used in any other business, it would of 
necessity ruin it in avery short period of 
time. 

The members of this Association or 
those who contemplate becoming mem- 
bers would do well to carefully examine 

the contract, called ‘This Policy of In- 
surance,” and the circulars of the Associ- 
tion. The contract does not insure the 
life, and does not pretend to do so, It 
provides, however, in the very strongest 
terms for a regular payment on the part 
of the member, and provides also that 
this payment can be raised toany amount 
at the end of five years. We do not be- 
lieve that life insurance is furnished by 


the Association, we do not believe that it 
is worth the patronage of men who desire 
life insurance. The business of a mer- 
chant is short lived, when he attempts to 
sell goods of no value or reputation by 
abusing the old and reliable merchants. 
An upstart of a clergyman would fare but 
poorly, if he attempted to build up a 
church by abusing all of the old pastors 
and churches of a city. Quacks in medi- 
cine can always be found, and pettifog- 
ging lawyers will ever abound. Men are 
always at hand who try to foist an imita- 
tion upon the public in place of the gen- 


uine. It is Barnum-who says that a large 

rtion of the world seem to like to be 

uped. But we submit that of all the 
places for the practice of quackery, and 
for the substitution of the imitation for 
the genuine, life insurance is the worst, for 
it is the poor widow with her children 
who must reap the result. 





TO MARRIED MEN. 


. ae . 

As Christmas comes this year on the 
twenty-fifth day of December, there are 
now three weeks in which to prepare hol- 
iday gifts. We wish the ear of every 
married man, who reads THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, while we suggest to him that he can 
make a Christmas pretent which shall ful- 
fill the requirements of a Christmas 
present, namely—give pleasure to the 
receiver no less than to the giver. If you 
will go at once to the agent of some one 
of the regular life insurance companies 
and make application for a policy of in- 
surance on your own life, payable to your 
wife, and as soon as the policy is made 
out pay for it, and on the aforesaid twen- 
ty-fifth day of December, hand it to your 
wife, you will perform a duty which you 
owe, first to your wife and family, and 
secondly, largely to ourself. Do not de- 
lay this until New Year’s which happens 
this year on the first day of January, the 
usual time for making good resolutions, 
but begin now, at once, immediately upon 
reading this notice to you. If you are 
not able to pay the premium on more 
than $1,000 or $500, or whatever the sum 
a be, secure that amount, and the 
probabilities are that, owing to the fact 
that you have taken asmall amount, you 
will very soon be able to take still more, 
because you will have learned that the 
self-denial necessary to pay the premium 
on a small policy will open the way to 
pay ing on a larger one. 








INSURANCE. _ 
1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS&, 


36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all pou.cies, and 
contains the most liberal] features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 


NIAGARA. 


Five Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
69th Semi-. pa... ety Jan. p.' see? 











CASH CA Rrra) L 
Reserve for Reins 1,087;999 

Reserve for all other liabilitie: ‘ 2 BRB:318 39 
Net Surplus.........0. seccccscces coves 4 

DOBOEB ee c000-cecccccccocccccccsces ‘$2,260,479 86 479 86 
Policy-holders pte = Company have increased Protec 

tion under the Guaranties of t 
NEW YORK CATR: Yh FUND’ LAW. 
P R_NOTMAN, President. 


ET 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President 
WESTPOLLOCK, Sec. _ GEO. C. “NOWE, Asst. Sec 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Nen- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their pelicies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
2 ! Courtlandt st. 

















THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 83,201,268 68 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 188%. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $3,809,250 6 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


FOMMAET , TB. 0c cccccccevceseccccevccccesee 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums.............++++ $5,235,299 98 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886 to 3lst December, 1886........+.+-s005 * $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

POTIOD. .cccceccccceces cocccce $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

WXPONSOS. ......ccccccccccces 841,378.15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company 

CREED 6s sinecccticcanetus cenctvenceces 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
CE BD RARE. oc cccccesecccccccccccccovccecce 285,254 68 

AMOUNE, 2. cc ccccccccccccvcsccce cocccccccoes $12,444,511 62 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


ADOLPH LEMOYNE 


H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MOR RGAN 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
AMES LOW FREDK i MCOSsITT. 

M. STURGIS, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.’FIELD, JOHN ELLIO 
JOS AH LOW AMES G DE FOREST, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DEGROO . DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, GEORGE BLISs, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAA Ly 
wi LLIAM H. MAC EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, = 
Cc D SON W. HA 





q HA ANS 
YouN D. * tecpty PHOMAS 9 MAITLAND 

LIAM H. WEBB, JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 
CHART ES P. BURDETT,IRA BURS 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President 





J. M. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 


J, B, PIERCE, Secretary, 





THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
ath Claims pee at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 

Absolue security, combined with the largeat liber- 
pen assures the popularity and success of this Com- 
pany 

All forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


New Enaland 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





Total Surplus......... Saaba408 ss 


The attention of the public is called p< the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing ay ——— for precisely ¢ the 
= premium petetetere harged for whole Life Pel- 

These = icles participate in in the Annual distri- 
Kation of su to the Massachu- 
setts non-fo eiture law of 1880. 
Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
on every icy. 
‘amphiets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
had on on Yapplicat on at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 





ONTINENTAL 


Insurance Company, 
of New York. 


OFFICH, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 


Total Cash Assets 7 - - - - 

eens TU NN aioe os oc kiaievcs. sdedncdsvceccecte 

Reserve for Inland Marine Losses.................... 

Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends 

RESERVE FOR REcINSURANCE.............ccccccccccccssvccvecs 
(Of which for Inland Marine $32,950). 

Reserve for Taxes of 1887 


1887. 


$5,239,981 28 
$298,278 O9 
118,478 21 
34,567 52 
2,383,800 53 


PARR Ra. SCA, eo aN MASE 30,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1887........... sieNenh ee eae aenees 1,374,856 93 
NS INE BN ic ig in ak ann bte db ceebeivinsis that caxseeccseowkesceesmbetiena 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets,asabove - - = = «= $5,239,981 28 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York 
Safety Fund Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 


H.H. LAMPORT, President. 


F.C. MOORE. Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK,2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 


214 AND 216 BROADWAY. 
S. Bonds....8250,000 00 | Assets, over.............. -....... 5. 8600,000 00. 


CORPORATE GUARANTEE, 

Officials of Banks, Railroads and Transportation Companies, Managers, Secretaries and Clerks of Public 
Companies, Institutions and Commercial Firms can obtain BONDS OF SURETYSHIP from this Com- 
pany at moderate charges. The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the Courts of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other states. 

WM.M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, | GEO, F. SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y, | ROBERT J, HILLAS, Asst, Sec’ y. 

DIRECTORS : J. S. T. Stranahan, H. A. Hurlbut, G. G. Williams, A. B. Hull, T. 8. Moore, Geo. 8. Coe, A. S 
Barnes, A. E. Orr, J. G. McCullough, J. D. Vermilye, Jonn L. Riker, Wm. M. Richards. Geo. F. Seward. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has ~ ay over 40,000 Policies. ren wesmeenrees for von 
ee bnsaeuis oie bin dese ce ao ces Ge 
Yas Paid to Policy -holders............ a *OsTs: O47 
Has safely Invested for Policy-holders. . eee es 2,312,5 
Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 121 per cent. 
It anes the best Forms both ot Life and Accident Policies ever 
ssued., 





Cash Capital in U. 





The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 
the Globe, 


ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIVING 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or 
10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 5,000 for Less of both Eyes. 


10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 2, 500 for Permanent Pisabilit 
10,000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. | 1/250 for Loss of one Eye. > 


50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 
Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 
JAMES 8S. PARSONS, President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President 
ROBERT E. BEBCHER, Secretary. 


CORPORATE GUARANTEE, 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 


146 BROADWAY. 


$10,000 in event of Death. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


NO. LIFE INS. CoO., 





Pe 4988 88 — 
Upeerntazremiai orrgnrtn cated 213,212 37 1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 








General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


-- 1,324,976 02 


w Yor may 21st, 1887. 
THE BOARDOF DIRECTORS RSMAY SOLVE 
First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CEN 
be ; to stockholders, payable on and after Jul 


Sooens thet FOUR PER CENT. interest on out 
stan on ang ate See the year enemy June Mth, 1897, wi 


be 224, 
- M, "a. OLIUS, Secretary. 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in th 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matter 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal tn 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company's policy says 
to the insured, in pjJain and simple terms: “ Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise ts guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided ameng 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the ‘last ten 








years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000, 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 
of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City. became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in fall, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $163.6. 
Five-yeat Pe- 
riod ending Additions. 








1885 (two years)...... 
Post Mortem Dividend 


Total Additions...........seseeeees 
ES Bei vcsnssncstecscontccses 


Total Claim Paid 


$13,890 00 
Total Premiums 


bec cnesensscasesnecsees cece 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
miums received 


pessadsensssconsencees $6,798 35 
Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 


making the policy self-sustaining. 
FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Seoret of the Mutual's Prosperity, 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life {nsurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
ith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.44, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions 
WE ccccdvicticuuctbdiesdecdasesstccpsscseseusnen $603 64 
Ss on cnanarbedonscaséostudesoncsscensiegies eens 62% 36 
iaccsdonciengstnpsbanantines shcennseewacandsniee 526 34 





Total additions...............++. $1,756 
Face of policies..............s+0« 6,200 00 
Total amount received...........665 ceseeeees 87,6 HU 


This investment realized over FIVE PER GENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years, 





e- New In- 

Aassete. miume. surance. 

WBAF. 0000 csccee $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,401.99 
WBTB.. 0.00. eoee 86,833,340 15,092,719 28,299,818 
1879......+ seees 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,304.554 
BBD. 000 cecccces 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
| eee 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
WEB icdece caves 97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
1888... ...+0000 100,912,245 14,457,928 37,82.597 
103,585,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 

108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548, 94 

114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 





Pose to | asp 7 
clatmé, 
Amount re- ogents and pur- 
ceived fro insurances 
policy-hoiders. ou dividends. 
UBT. .ceseeseeeee ose. $14,000,158 41 $13,949,100 43 
15,092,719 85 14,400,062 13 
12,€87,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 1B.160,094 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 
13,457,928 44 13,950,360 
13,850,258 43 13,923,062 
esos 14,768,901 93 14,402,049 
1886 on cece ceseeeess 15,634,720 66 13,129,103 
$14,840,271 06 $136,427,906 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that recelved 
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Old and Young. 


CHILD OF SILENCE. 





BY SARAH E. HEALD. 


SAD Child of Silence! 
In vain for thee the earth resounds 
On every side with sweetest sounds; 
In vain for thee the wild bird’s song, 
Or hum of insect, borne along 
By whispering wind, till all the air 
Is filled with melocy so rare. 
All, all “ Earth’s voices’’ do but seem 
To thee a past, a pleasant dream. 


Lone Child of Silence! 
And in thy silence all alone 
Thou ne’er canst hear the sweetest tone, 
The ringing laugh of happy child, 
Rustle of leaves, or tempest wild. 
Silent to thee the voice of mirth, 
Whispers of love and songs of earth. 
Thy words of prayer and hymns of praise 
Only in silence canst thou raise. 


Meek Child of Silence! 
Bend meekly to thy Father’s will, 
And since he bude the world be still, 
Aud hushed for thee each pleasant sound, 
That swells the earthand sky around, 
Humbly believe his will is best 
And still content in silence rest. 
No storm can break the willow bent, 
And grace to humble souls is sent. 


Glad Child of Silence! 
And be thou glad, O silent heart. 
Sweet sounds of earth are only part 
The moan of pain: the wail of woe 
May still be heard wherl’er we go. 
Thou canst not know the unkind word ; 
The rough, harsh tone is all unheard. 
Be glad—so live, when death shall come, 
Thou’lt hear the Angels call thee home. 
LLEWELLYN PARK. 

> 


HAUNTED BY HARRIET. 


BY F, W. ROBINSON, 


I pon’t know that it will take me very 
long to get this story into shape. It is 
not along story,and lamashortman. I 
mean short in action and speech—short 
and sharp—for as to my hight, if it is any 
satisfaction to anybody I may as well 
state at once that I am five feetfour. My 
name is Gubble, and at the time of which 
I write I was chief clerk—confidential 
cleri—to Solomon Dredge, solicitor, of 
Greenmould Street, Spitalfields. 

Spitalfields was never a famous locality 
for solicitors, but there were a few of us 
about there—not of the highest standing, 
perhaps, but we did a goodish bit of busi- 
ness, and saved many a client from rush- 
ing West to fool his cash away out of the 
parish. Old Solomon Dredge did, per- 
haps, more business than most of the far 
East solicitors; he had been longer estab- 
lished, and was well knewn as a sharp, 
close-fisted, iron-clad old gentleman, who 
knew as much as most folk. When his 
brother was living—Dion Dredge—the 
firm of Dredge and Dredge was known in 
the profession as the *‘The Knives,” and 
well it deserved the appellation. A sharp 
firm—very. It dida lot of business with 
ladies and gentlemen from Whitechapel, 
who were always getting into trouble 
from some cause or other; it was clever 
at county court and police court cases, 
and absolutely great in lenuing money to 

needy shopkeepers, and selling them up, 
root and branch, stock and stone, when 
the money was not forthcoming. They 
were days of rich hauls too, those good 
old days, and Solomon Dredge was said 
to be wealthy. Very probably he was, 
for he never spent his money, and wore 
the same old long, snuff-colored coat that 
he was married in forty yearsago. That’s 
what people said about him in Spital- 
fields. 

However, he wasasound, sharp lawyer; 
and those very same scurrilous people, 
when they got into difficulities were al- 
ways glad to have him on their side. He 

did his duty by them, and was not too 

particular. He had a greater stock of 

witnesses for the defense to draw upon 
than any solicitor I have ever known— 
alibis who would swear toanything fora 
five-pound note—a few of them for as 
small an amount as five shillings, when 
times were extra hard. Wonderfully 


cheap witnesses! and generally to be re- 
lied upon. 
Of late days, when Solomon Dredge was 
getting, and looking, an old man—he 
owned to seventy-five and looked eighty- 
nine or thereabouts—he had not shown 
that tremendous interest and energy in 
business for which he had been remark- 
able. He took long spells of rest at his 
house in Hackney Road, went sometimes 
into the country, Deptford way, for 
change of air, and left more of the busi- 
ness in my hands; so much, at last, in 
my hands, that every day I thought that 
he had made up his mind to take me into 
partnership. I had been thinking he would 
do this for twenty-five years or there- 
abouts. I had been building uponit. I 
was not a qualified solicitor, but that 
would not have mattered a great deal— 
that can always be managed. But I may 
say at once that he never did take me into 
partnership, but died the same, selfish, 
testy, unprincipled, mercenary old chap 
whom I had known all my life. I don’t 
mind saying as much as thatnow. I only 
wish I could have mustered up courage 
to say it to his leathery old chops before 
they carted him away to Kensal Green, 
where he had got abit of ground, dirt 
cheap—for an overdue debt—from his one 
rackety nephew, who had run through all 
his father’s property like wildfire. Still, 
this freehold grave was in the family, and 
Soloman had the consolation of knowing 
that he should be buried with his brother, 
the defunct Dion, with whom he had not 
agreed for five consecutive minutes dur- 
ing the whole period of their partnership 
together. 
The oftice of Dredge and Dredge—Sol- 
omon kept up the legal fiction of the 
firm, it looked so much more imposing 
painted in white two brown wire 
blinds—was in Greenmould Street, not a 
very long distance from Spitalfields 
Church and Market; in fact, you could 
smell the stale cabbage-leaves of the mar- 
ket whenever the windows were left open. 
There were two windows to the office, 
which was on the ground floor, and a 
street door that opened by the pulling of a 
chain which hung over my desk, and 
saved me the trouble of getting off my 
stool, and the firm the expense of an 
oftice-boy. 
Greenmould Street was a very quiet 
street—had been a fashionable street 
once upon a time, but the houses had got 
grimy and worm-eaten, and were, as a 
rule, let in flats, and swarmed with the 
oddest kinds of lodgers. 
Solomon Dredge was at Deptford again 
when the incident occurred which I have 
thoughtit as well to write out while I 
have a clear notion of it all. He had been 
ailing—felt a bit nervous, could not ac- 
count for a nasty pain in his chest, and a 
nastier pain in the small of his back—and 
I had not seen him for five days. Busi- 
ness was not brisk—it was Christmas-time 
nearly—and the weather was too cold for 
people to go to law. I was sole clerk— 
there was no one under me; from morning 
till night I had had for five days the office 
all to myself. I may remark here that I 
was a single man, and always slept in the 
oftice. Mr. Dredge thought it was safer to 
have some one on the premises, and de- 
ducted a certain amount per week—trust 
him for that !—for rent from my misera- 
ble pittance. And it was a miserable pit- 
tance, although I had puta little money 
by—just enough to bury me decently, or 
indecently, according to the taste, or want 
of taste, of my executors. I didnot much 
care how it was. 1 had not much interest 
in the transaction. I had grown tired of 
life and the law. Idoubtif even I had 
been offered the partnership whether it 
it would have stirred me up much. Iwas 
sixty-eight, and had goutin the knees. 
Invidious and untruthful folk said I 
looked older than Sol Dredge. 
Let me say here and for the fairer com- 
prehension of what follows, that I was 
not a nervous man, that I had not an 
atom of fancifulness in my composition, 
that my affections, impulses, tomfooler- 
ies, had dried uplong ago, and that I 
was as much a piece of parchment as the 
deeds I sometimes engrossed for the prin- 
cipal and client. Indeed, I had prided 


on 





grave, business-like stolidity. I had had 

so little to exéite me in Greenmould Street 

since young Dion went to Australia, that 

I had grown greenmouldy myself. 

Young Dion was the nephew who had 

run through his father’s share of the busi- 

ness and come to grief; a rackety, reck- 

less, and slap-dash young fellow, who 

hated the law, his uncle, and me, and 

made fun of all three of us, and wasa 

great trouble till he came to the end of 

his resources. But I liked the lad. I 

never said so, and I am sure he never 

guessed it. Idon’t know why I should 

have liked him either, for he identified me 

always with his uncle, and said hard 

things, and called me harder names, when 

he was in his cups, which was not at all 

unfrequent. There was something in him 

to like—perhaps that was it. He was so 

full of life; he was alwaysso much in 

earnest ; he had so supreme a contempt 

for his uncle and his uncle’s ways; he 

protested sv warmly against anything 

which was, to his mind, base and mean; 

he was so unlucky ; he did such foolish 

acts—that was whyIhked him. Contrast 

of character ; admiration of a man who 

did not care for money, and who defied 

Old Dredge—perhaps all that accounted 

for my liking him on the quiet; but he 

never guessed it—never credited me with 

possessing, at that time, any human feel- 

ing. 

And yet when his uncle sold him up and 

settled him, I cried behind the door of the 

iron safe, and cursed my master, and 

hoped that a judgment would come home 

to him; but no one knew it, guessed it, 

dreamed of it. Iwas only Old Gubble. 

I find Iam wandering in my narrative, 

after all. Iam diffuse. Thisislike being 

paid per folio. Let me get on. 

Dredge, then, as aforesaid, had been 

luxuriating in Deptford some five days. 

It was a wintry morning, and there were 
signs of snow in the air, and now and then 

a handful of snowflakes would flicker past 
the window-panes as if they presently 
meant business. Ido not, as a rule, take 
any notice of external matters when I am 
at my desk. When Solomon Dredge was 
in the office you may be sure I did not, as 
he would have deducted such inattention 
from my salary ; but I remember that on 
this day I looked up once or twice ‘from 
the draft which I was copying, as though 
the first flakes of the season were of some 
little interest tome. And thesecond time 
I looked up I became aware of a pale, 
pinched, woman’s face, looking over the 
wire blind at me. Iscowled back at the 
female and resumed my writing, and the 
female disappeared. There was nothing 
uncommon in any one looking over the 
wire blind into the office—it occurred now 
and then—and I thought no more of the 
mattter. Tall men and women, as they 
passed, glanced in occasionally, and little 
boys had been known to climb upon each 
other's shoulders, and take it in turns to 
see what was going on inside. There are 
some folk who will be curious or die for 
it. 

Ten minutes afterward the light outside 
was again obscured by the interposition 
of somebody between it and the window 
glass, and there remained a fixture till I 
looked up again. It was a dark morning, 
and I wanted all the light I could get 
without interfering with the gas burner, 
which Mr. Dredge did not like any one 
trifling with, and the thick head of even 
one observer made a difference. I looked 
up sharply at last, and there was the same 
woman again glaring in at me with an 
anxious stare. 

I shook my head at her. I squeaked 
out: ‘‘Go away!”—I have a piping voice, 
with a natural tremolo in it—but the 
» woman took no notice, and continued to 
stare in, and by degrees the face made an 
impression upon me that was peculiar. I 
began to wonder what the woman wanted, 
why she had ‘come twice to look in at me 
—what there wasof interest in this grimy, 
dust-dried office, or in this grimy, dust- 
dried me, to keep her staring there. She 


must be a tall woman to look so easily 
over the blind, I thought, and her face 
was so white and haggard that it might 
have stood for a death’s head framed ina 
rusty crape bonnet, with rusty crape 


the eyes were so full of sorrow, had such 
a woe-begone expression in them, that 
they began even to affect me, as parties 
susceptible to mesmeric influence are 
affected, I have heard; not that I ever be- 
lieved in all that nonsense myself. I 
thought I had better stare this woman out, 
and aftera while I succeeded, for the face 
was withdrawn from the window, and its 
owner went away. The woman was not 
long upon my mind, and with a pen in 
my hand and a deed before me I was 
bound to go oa, just as a clock is 
bound to go on till run down for good. 
For half an hour I proceeded in my usual 
way, when suddenly, almost with a jerk 
this time, up rose that saturnine visage 
over the blind once more. 
‘* Bless my soul!” I ejaculated on this 
occasion. I caught myself saying it. I 
was completely surprised, calm and un- 
moved as I might have been to her. What 
did she want? If it were business, she 
would have knocked just as readily as 
other people did, and I could have pulled 
the chain and admitted her, and listened 
to her case. But to stand staring there 
was particularly objectionable. 
This time she was not so long surveying 
me and the premises; she probably knew 
me by heart now, for before I could make 
up my mind how I should resent this third 
intrusion, she had once more disappeared; 
only to return, though, in about twenty 
minutes, and look in as hard as ever for a 
minute or two, and again retire. This 
was getting too much of a joke, and I was 
actually getting nervous—I, Silas Gubble, 
who had never been nervous in all my 
life before. All this very much of a coin- 
cidence, of course, easily accounted for if 
one only held the clue, but nevertheless 
incomprehensible to me. The woman 
was probably waiting for some one, and, 
to while away the time, looked in over the 
blind every time she passed, to see how I 
was getting on. Very probably she was 
annoying other persons down the street in 
the same fashion, and they were equally 
as perplexed. There would be a row on 
shortly, I thought, some neighbors I knew 
would not stand any persistent joking of 
that description. It did not matter to me 
so much. If it amused anybody to watch 
me, why, let them be amused. It was 
only a pity that they were so easily 
pleased. 1t was only— 
‘« There she is again !” 
Yes, too much of a joke. I was quite 
right. It was. I found I began to think 
less of my work than of the woman out- 
side, and to wonder how long it would be 
before she looked over the blind again, 
and how long I was expected to sit and 
bear the infliction. Noone came to the 
office that day to relieve the monotony of 
the day’s routine. If anybody had called, 
I should have told him all about it, and 
made a bet with him when the face would 
reappear. I was getting demoralized. I 
found myself writing down in my best 
round hand—‘‘Payment to be made on 
the usual days for payment of rent—viz., 
Michaelmas, Christmas, Lady-day, and 
Yesterday,” and a little farther on ‘‘the 
woman to immediate right of possession” 
—the tenant was Gowan, the butcher in 
the next street—when the face once more 
rose like a jaundiced moon and peered in. 
Icould stand it no longer. There was 
something too uncanny about it. The 
woman would drive me out of my mind. 
I was not used to this kind of thing at all. 
I jumped from my stool and shuffled as 
quietly as Icould to the street door, which 
I opened, and then looked into the street. 
Of course there was no woman. She 
was not going to be stopped and asked 
half a hundred questions byme. And the 
gout at my knees hindered my getting 
along very fast. There was almost the 
whole length of Greenmould Street on my 
right—she had not gone that way, unless 
she had walked into an open doorway. 
There was no one about but a little girl 
with a stone jug, toddling to the beer- 
shop, and the cats’meat man half-way 
down thestreet, cutting up his ‘‘ha’poths,” 
and surrounded by yelling felines in every 
stage of hunger and despair. On the left 
there were four doors between Dredge’s 
office and the corner of the next street, 
into which she had probably slipped. I 
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round the corner, There was no tall be- 
ing in a black crape bonnet in that direc- 
tion either—there were two slatternly 
girls laughing with a baker’s man, a sweep 
on the other side of the way yelping dis- 
mally, and a policeman tramping slowly 
away from me. A policeman! No; he 
would only smile at me. There was noth- 
ing to talk to a policeman about. In the 
fresh air the whole thing seemed su- 
premely ridiculous. I would go in-doors 
and have my dinner. I had my dinner in 
the office. Mr. Dredge always gave strict 
orders that the office was not to be left 
for a single instant on any pretense what- 
ever. I spread my six ounces of brisket 
of beef upon the newspaper they had 
wrapped it in at Sweatem’s in Bishopsgate 
Street, produced my penny loaf and pen- 
knife, and set to work. The watcher did 
not come during the meal. Perhaps she 
had gone to dinner too, or had gone away 
for good, seeing that my suspicions were 
aroused. I hoped that she had gone away 
for good. I did not want to see her any 
more. But I wasnot to be quit of her so 
easily. At half-past three, when I thought 
she really had gone, when I could almost 
fancy she had passed out of my mind, 
once more that sallow, ugly, crape-bediz- 
ened jowl rose over the street side of the 
window-blind and looked fixedly at me. 

I felt little prickles at the roots of my 
gray hairs. How long was this kind of 
game likely to last? 

‘“What the dickens do you want?” I 
shrieked out in an cnranged tone; but 
whether the woman heard me or not I 
could not tell. She continued to look al- 
most pathetically at me; but when I 
scrambled off my stool and made for the 
door, she vanished. At the door and 
looking down the street, of course I could 
not seea trace of her. It was peculiar 
and ghost-like—but I did not believe in 
ghosts, and I had never heard of ghosts 
turning up in the daylight and looking 
through people’s windows with no other 
object than that of annoying those who 
were inside the room. 

It was a real annoyance, too. It was a 
complete distraction from work. Iseemed 
to have nothing else to do but wait for 
her, but she did not come again before 
the blind was down, and I had shut her 
ugly face out. It was a relief to me to 
light the gas; but when I had done work 
and put away my papers and had my 
tea—I never indulged in suppers—I was 
not quite sure, weary as I was, that I 
wanted to go to bed. I turned in early as 
a rule, a little after nine o’clock, and was 
glad to get another day over; but at nine 
o'clock that night I was wide awake and 
staring. A wild idea of going for a walk 
as far as Shoreditch Church crossed my 
mind—of completely tiring myself out— 
of slipping into the bar parlor of the 
Coach and Horses and trying conviviality 
and four of Scotch—of seeing what they 
were doing at the Standard and the Penny 
Alhambra just by, which was a flourish- 
ing institution at that time—of going 
even as far as the Britannia—anything 
for a change. 

Then it struck me it might not be a 
fine night, and that the snow, which had 
been threatening all day, might have 
come down with a vengeance since the 
afternoon, All was very still in Green- 
mould Street. I recollected suddenly 
that I had not heard a footfall for hours, 
and that it was probable people were noise- 
lessly slipping past the window. Nota 
cart or cab had gone by; it was unusually 
and unnaturally still for Greenmould 
Street after dark. Afterdark the street 
generally woke up a great deal. The peo- 
ple in the flats came home and beat their 
wives, there was plenty of screaming and 
cries of murder, and boys and girls ran 
up and down and whooped till supper- 
time. Yes, it was unearthly. I went to 
the window, drew aside the blind, and 
looked out. I soon dropped the blind and 
looked in though. The woman was there 
close to me, her miserable countenance 
only separated from me by a sheet of 
window-glass. The blind had been askew 
after all, and the objectionable female 
was trying hard to peer in and see what 
I was doing now. She was as startled as 
I was—and that was reassuring. Ghosts 
are not likely to be frightened themselves 





when taken unawares, although I sup- 
pose they must be subject to surprises 
now and then. They can’t have it all 
their own way in churchyards and 
haunted houses; they must clash with one 
another occasionally. 

At all events, this ghost, or this perti- 
nacious female, was a bit startl:d when I 
looked out suddenly. The nose had been 
flattened against the glass, and was as 
white and round atthe tip as a shilling, 
asign of real substantiality that was re- 
assuring to me till I thought of burglary. 
Greenmould Street bore an ugly reputation 
at the farther end where the lodging- 
houses were numerous, and Old Dredge 
was reported to be as rich asa Jew. Did 
the nefarious classes think Old Dredge’s 
house was worth breaking into, and 
was this woman on watch, to make 
sure that there was no one else on the 
premises but me? WasI taken for Old 
Dredge himself, and out of the many hun- 
dreds who owed my principal a grudge, 
was there one who could not tell the dif- 
ference between that miserable old man 
and me? Fancy being murdered for Old 
Dredge, and Dredge getting off scot free! 
Had Dredge, I wondered, been trifling 
with the affections of this lantern-jawed 
woman in the crape bonnet, and was she 
waiting to give him a bit of her mind? It 
was scarcely in Dredge’s way. Was that 
woman outside as mad as a hatter, and 
had she eluded her keeper, and been pros- 
pecting the office as a likely place of ref- 
uge? Or was it some extra impression- 
able specimen of the sex who had taken a 
sudden fancy to me, and was mustering 
up her courage tocome forward? Not 
likely this, but then, what was likely ? 

Should I be free from her the next day, 
or was la haunted man from that time 
forth? That was the question which kept 
me awake the greater part of the night, 
disturbed by my own wild speculations, 
and harassed by all the noises which an 
empty house will make after dark. The 
first and second floors of the house were 
to let, I may add, and had been to let for 
many months. Solomon Dredge had 
talked more than once of taking the first 
floor and constituting it his home, but he 
had not been able to beat down the land- 
lord as to the price yet, so he lived still in 
the Hackney Road, and when a bit poorly, 
as hereinbefore mentioned, he sought 
fresh air at Deptford. He never went far 
out of London because of the expense. 

I was glad the next day when I received 
aletterfrom him by the first post, in- 
forming me that he should be at business 
in the course of the morning. I had had 
no previous recollection of being glad to 
hear that he was coming to the office—it 
had been always a relief to me to be sure 
he was going to keep away, but on this 
occasion I was positively pleased. 

I must be getting old and foolish, That 
Jack-in-the-box woman, combined with 
the bad night I had had, had disturbed my 
natural composure. To think that a pal- 
try incident like that should have affected 
me. I could not be quite well. I would 
try a tonic or a blood mixture in the even- 
ing, if I did not feel any better. 

Yes, the snow had fallen in the night; 
it had come down at last, in lumps. 
Greenmould Street was choked with snow, 
and they were shoveling it off the roof 
all the morning us hard as they could, 
there being signs of a rapid thaw to fol- 
low. Nodecent female would come out 
such a raw and sloppy morning as this. 
I was safe from surveillance that day, at 
any rate. Besides, there could not be any 
possible reason for that woman's coming 
again. 

But shecame. At half-past eleven A. M., 
when I had got fairly into work—all the 
old swing and go of it, to speak somewhat 
festively—the face reappeared over the 
blind, and the fishy eyes carefully in- 
spected me and the premises before their 
owner withdrew. I felt my blood curd- 
ling in my veins. I could not keep up any 
longer at this kind of game; this was too 
much of a bad thing. I had seenso much 
of this unhealthy yellow face at the win- 
dow that it had become quite familiar to 
me. I could have cried out: ‘‘ How are 
you this morning, old girl?’ had I been 
younger and more flippant. In a day or 
two more possibly I should look forward 


to it, such is the force of habit; but till 
that time arrived I thought it would be 
more politic now to look for a policeman. 
Icould not give the woman in charge, 
because it is notan offense against the 
law to stare through a window, but I 
could state the case to the police, and ask 
at the station what was the best thing to 
be done. 

If I could interview the woman myself, 
it would be satisfactory. Out in the street, 
I should not be afraid of her. And any- 
thing was better than these periodic ap 
pearances. If I could only catch her! 

I became strategic. Iputmy hat upon a 
chair handy to seize, and took my place 
close to the office door, so that at her re- 
appearance I could dart into the street. 
And failing to get hold of her, I could go 
on to the police-station and report that I 
was haunted. 

‘‘ Now I am ready she will not come,” I 
thought. It was twelve o’clock then, and 
I had wondered once or twice why Mr. 
Dredge had not put in an appearance as 
he had promised. It was not an hour to 
be nervous, but I was. The sun was shin- 
ing on the snow, and all was brightness 
and lightness and dampness when the 
shadow of the woman reached the win- 
dow—paused—and again that familiar 
crape-bedizened head rose over the blind. 

Before the woman knew exactly where 
I was, I was outside in the street, and 
she had only managed to get as far as two 
houses farther on. Ha! ha! she was 
mine—mine at last! 

‘*Here, I say—what are you upto? 
What are you dodging about like this for? 
Perhaps you'll explain now, will you? 
Do you think Iam going to be annoyed 
in this way every day? Do you want to 
be locked up? What are you spying on 
my premises for? What on earth do you 
want ?” ; 

These were only a few of the inquiries 
I hurled at her. Ihad no ideaI could 
launch out so warmly, and exhibit so 
much spirit and defiance. But my blood 
.was warm, if not coursing through my 
veins, and I was face to face with my 
tormentor. And she was the weaker ves- 
sel—a very thin, gaunt, half-starved, high 
cheek-boned female, who had had yellow 
jaundice‘ lately and had net got the color 
half out of her complexion or out of her 
eyes,which were not pleasant to confront 
as she rolled them at me in a half-defiant, 
half-inquiring way. 

‘‘ They ain’t your premises,” she said, 
in a tone of almost insolent disparage- 
ment. 

‘* Never mind, I’m in charge of them, 
and I’m not going to be worried by you. 
You want somebody or somethin;;, I sup- 
pose oad 

“IT do.” 

‘Oh! we're getting to it, are we?’ I 
cried. ‘* Who do you want?” 

‘*Solomon Dredge.” 

“Then why the dickens didn’t you 
come and ask for him yesterday?” 

‘‘T waited long enough for him, didn’t 
1?” 

**T could have told you he wasn’t com- 
ing.” 

“*T shouldn’t have taken your word for 
that.” 

‘* Oh, wouldn’t you? Oh! indeed.” 

‘IT must make sure of him myself. And 
till I see him with my own eyes I sha’n’t 
goaway. I want him particular. I’ve 
come a long way after him.” 

‘*Oh! indeed,” I said again, consumed 
by curiosity now. ‘‘ From the country, 
then?” 

‘* From the grave’s end; and if you see 
him before I do, tell him I’m coming, 
will you?” 

‘* What—what name 
ma’am?” 

‘* Harriet” — 

All further questions and-answers were 
at the moment unceremoniously cut 
short by the descent of an avalanche of 
snow from the house-roof above; some- 
body cried out ‘‘ Below!” whenI was al- 
ready too much below—knocked for a 
time out of all semblance of humanity. 
My hat—always a size or two too big 
for me, because I wore all Dredge’s ‘‘cast- 
offs,” and his head was ponderous—went 
down to my shoulders, and the crape 


shall I say, 





bonnet must have fared but badly. When 
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I had wrenched my hat from my eyes, the 
woman was gone. I had had a dizziness 
and a swimming, and a scrambling to my 
feet, and a panting for breath. The snow- 
fall had escaped the woman, perhaps: at 
all events she had escaped me. I did not 
attempt to follow her, I was too ex- 
hausted and knocked about. I raved up 
at the men on the roof instead, and they 
bawled down impertinent remarks about 
my not looking out, and being an old fool, 
and blind and silly; and presently humil- 
iated and half crushed, I crawled back to 
the office. 

I had hardly settled down—in fact, I 
had not settled down—when Mr. Solomon 
Dredge came in. He looked limp and 
worn himself—a big man suddenly grown 
flabby. He was not himself either, or he 
would have certainly detected that my 
composure had been seriously disturbed, 
and that I was ‘‘ muddy.” 

He sat down before the empty fireplace 
and shivered. 

“* Why haven’t you got a fire, Gubble?” 
he said, reproachfully. 

‘* You did not leave any orders about a 
fire, or any money for coals,” I added. 

We had coals in by the hundredweight 
from the green-grocer’s higher up the 
street. 

“Yes. But look at the snow!” he ex- 


claimed. ‘‘Have you not noticed the 
snow, Gubble ?” 


I had noticed the snow. I would tell 
him of my accident presently when I felt 
better. But my head was still swimming. 
1 had been within an ace of concussion on 
the brain. I was not quite certain, even 
then, that I was sitting there unconcussed 
entirely. 

“They would have trusted us for the 
coals, if you hadn’t got any money,” he 
said, satirically. ‘‘Our credit’s good for 
a hundredweight, ain’t it?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘*You don’t know what, sir?” 

“T say, Mr. Dredge, I don’t know. 
Don’t suppose I ever shall know. It’s too 
extraordinary.” 

“Eh?” 

He put his hands on his knees, leaned 
forward, and looked hard into my face. 

‘* Have you been drinking ?” 

“T don’t drink.” 

‘Ts anything the matter with you ?” 

‘*T feel just as if my head was coming 
off.” 

Mr. Dredgerose and made at once for 
the door. 

‘Out of his mind, by Jingo!” I heard 
him say; ‘‘ great goodness; what’s going 
to happen next! Was evera man”— 

‘Tm all right, Mr. Dredge. I shali 
come-round in a minute or two. I have 
met with an accident, that’s all.” 

‘Oh, is that all?’ said my principal, 
resuming his seat. ‘‘ What 1s it? I see 
you're muddy. Have you been run 
over ?” 

**No, I was standing outside the door, 
and they shoveled the snow on to me, 
Half a ton of it, I daresay, perhaps 
more.” 

**And what the goodness, sir, did you 
want outside the house neglecting your 


| business, and leaving the premises in that 


way ?” he roared out at me. 

‘*T was talking to the ghost—the woman 
—the whatever it was. Oh, lor! Horri- 
ble!” 

Mr. Dredge once more rose, and walked 
cautiously to the door. 

‘* You’d better rest yourself a bit, Gub- 
ble. I'll go fora stroll. I sha’n’t be very 
long,” he said. 

‘* She’s outside,” I said; ‘‘ she wants to 
see you.” 

“What!” 

“‘T wouldn’t go out—I really wouldn't, 
sir. It’s you she wants; she said so.” 

‘“Who said so?” 

‘‘The woman with the yellow bonnet 
and crape face—-the ”~- 

“Oh, lor! Jet me get out of this!” cried 
my principal; ‘‘he’s stark and star- 
ing !” 

‘* You’d better hear what I’ve got to say 
before you go,” Isaid. ‘‘It won't take 
long. She's left something for you.” 

Mr. Dredge paused again, and looked 
about him. . 

“ Left something? Where isit? I don’t 
see anything.” 

‘“* A message,” 
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“There really is a woman, then,” he 
said, sternly, ‘‘ and no nonsense?” 

‘*She has been staring at me over the 
blind for the last two years—two days, I 
mean.” 

**Gubble, you must see a doctor, or 
Spinks, the chemist, say. I wouldn’t go 
on like this—I wouldn’t really,” he said, 
edging himself half into the passage, pre- 
pared for immediate flight if I became 
dangerous. ‘‘I wouldn’t say any more 
just now. I have been upset myself— 
awfully disturbed, and I don’t think I can 
bear any more excitement on an empty 
stomach. I have not been able to touch 
my breakfast, you'll be sorry to hear.” 

‘I’m only a bit confused, Mr. Dredge. 
I am coming round all right.” I said. 
‘Don’t go just yet. You had better have 
her message.” 

‘Out with it then.” 

‘“Won’t you come in again, and sit 
down ?”" 

‘*No. Ishall stand here for the pres- 
ent. What is the message ?” 

‘She said she had come for you.” 

‘*Come for me?” 

‘* Yes,” 

‘* What kind of woman was she?” 

“Tall, very thin—awfully pale and yel- 
ow.” 

** Just the party. 
rom? 

‘* From the grave,” she said. 

** Saints preserve us !” 

‘* She said she had come from a very 
long way after you, and would see you 
with her own eyes. Such eyes!” 

‘* Did she say what her name was, or— 
or—anything?” he asked, with his false 
teeth chattering in his head. And false 
teeth can chatter when they like. 

** Harriet !” 

‘*Q-0-00-h !” groaned forth my prin- 
cipal. ‘It’s all true—it’s every bit true. 
You’re not mad, and I am —or shall 
be! Oh! Gubble, I'm the miserablest 
sinner that ever cumbered this mortal 
earth.” 

‘I daresay you are, sir. But what are 
we to do with this party when she calls 
again?” 

*“T don’t know—I can’t think. 
doomed man, I only know that.” 

He walked back to his seat and began 
to shiver and moan in a most depressing 
way. Asif I had not had enough to low- 
er my system for the rest of my life al- 
ready! He was very bad, and as he got 
worse in mind and body so I got better, I 
am very thankful to say. 

When he had become very low and sad 
I was as bright as a button. 

‘*How long, Gubble, do you think it 
will be before that thing turns up again?” 

‘Tt may turn upat any moment. You'll 
see it over the blind first.” 

‘* Pull the infernal blmd down then, 
and light the gas.” 

When I had done so, he drew a black- 
bordered envelope from his pocket and 
passed it over to me. 

**You remember my nephew, Dion?” 
he asked. 

** Perfectly.” 

‘**Read that; it’s from him.” 

I opened it. 

‘*Tt’s short,’ Isaid, glancing at the few 
lines it contained. 

** And not sweet,” he replied. 
as gall.” 

I read as follows: 

* Porto Rico, W est Indies, 
October 24th, 18—. 

** Sir:—My mother died this morning of 
yellow fever. I don’t know whether it will. 
interest you to know this; but she asked 
me with her last breath to write and tell 
you. Her troubles and mine, her struggles 
and mine, date from your want of charity 
toward us—your hard-heprtedness and 
eruelty. That she might haunt you for the 
rest of your life was her last wish. 

“Your nephew, 
** DION DREDGE.” 


Where did she come 


I'm a 


‘* Bitter 


‘*Her name was Harriet Dredge, Gub- 
ble.” 

**Oh, dear! Then it is she,” I said. 

** All the way from Porto Rico, Think 
of it!” 

‘** What a journey at this time of year.” 

‘*Gubble, you're a fool.” 

‘Yes, sir, I am. I should not have 
been here if I hadn’t been a fool. Iknow 
it, Mr. Dredge, too well.” 





‘*Haven’t you an idea? What's to be 
done when—when Harriet comes?” 

+ ‘“‘I—Ishould make all the reparation in 
my power,” I said; *‘ and if I werein your 
place, sir, before it is too late.” 

Iwas a fool, but I think I saw my 
chance of doing poor Dion a good turn at 
last. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘* When she comes,” I replied, ‘‘ couldn’t 
something be done to appease her? Put 
Dion’s name down in your will, or some- 
thing.” 

“I’ve made my will,” he said; ‘it’s in 
that safe yonder, and my money goes to 
the erection of a monument to myself in 
the market, and to—to—a ward in the 
hospital—a Dredge ward, arid so on.” 

‘‘I’m sorry to hearit. If the spirit 
could have been told that it was all square 
with young Dion now.” 

** And it was a spirit, Gubble?” 

‘** Not a doubt of it.” 

‘*She said she had come from the 
grave?” 

‘*Her very words,” I said. ‘‘ When I 
was struck down she vanished too.” 

** Gubble,get my willout,” he cried,‘‘Tll 
add acodicil; I won’t be fetched away 
in this unceremonious manner. Get the 
will out, will you?” 

He was very excited now, and he flung 
atme the key which he had drawn with a 
shaking hand from the breast pocket of 
his coat. 

I was not long in finding the will, and 
placing it upon Old Dredge’s desk; but he 
considered the delay tremendous. 

‘*Tnever knew any man take such a 
time over everything as you do, Gubble,” 
he complained, as he walked with diffi- 
culty to his old place. ‘‘I shall have to 
make a change here.” 

My news had upset him considerably. 
It was strange to see this hard old man 
frightened, but it very much refreshed 
me. He had been a big brute all his life, 
and now he was terribly afraid. 

It did not take him long to write his 
codicil, he was well used to that kind of 


business, and I went round next door and . 


got a neighbor—Wilkins, house decora- 
tor—to step in and witness Mr. Dredge’s 
signature along with me. Mr, Wilkins 
was obsequious and full of interest in my 
principal’s collapse, but Mr. Dretige took 
very little notice of him. 

‘*Dear me, you do look powerful bad, 
Mr. Dredge. Is there anything else I can 
do for you ?” were his last words. 

* Yes, you can go away,” was the un- 
gracious reply. 

Mr. Wilkins went home, and my prin- 
cipal and: I were left together again with 
the will locked up in the safe, and the 
key back in Mr. Dredge’s breast pocket. 

The excitement over, and the deed done, 
Mr. Dredge went back to his chair by the 
empty grate, and sat there with his chin 
on his chest, and his hands in his trousers 
pockets. 

‘* Do you think it’s worth while waiting 
for her, sir,” I ventured to suggest after 
half an hour or so. 

‘* Better have it out,” he muttered, as 
though he were talking of a tooth. 

‘Perhaps she won’t come xow she 
knows—for of course she knows—what 
you have done.” 

‘* All the better.” 

* And if you went home”— 

‘“*Mr. Gubble, if you think I am going 
to have an interview alone with the ghost 
of Harriet Dredge, you were never more 
mistaken in your life,” he said, impres- 
ively. ‘*She’s taken you into her confi- 
dence, and I will not see her without a 
witness.” 

‘* A witness is always as well,” I said; 
* it’s” — 

Conversation was cut short by a heavy 
thump on the knocker ef the street door, 
which brought the heart—or the wind— 
into the throat of Mr. Dredge, and nearly 
choked him. 

** It’s come,” I said. 

‘** Let it come,” groaned Dredge. ‘ Pull 
the chain, can’t you?” 

‘“* It may be aclient,” I said,pulling the 
chain as he requested, and opening the 
street door; but I fancy it’s Harriet.” 

I sat staring at the office door, and my 
hair began tingling at the roots again. I 
thought I had got rid of my nervousness, 





and had transferred it to Mr. Dredge, 
until those few harrowing seconds of 
watching and waiting. 

The office door opened, and Harriet 
glided in. She looked more ghastly than 
ever, for there was something white over 
her forehead and under her unbecoming 
crape bonnet that added materially to 
her hideousness of aspect. A cerecloth, 
probably. Ghosts do wear them. 

**Oh! you are here at last, Mr. Dredge,” 
Harriet said. ‘“‘Iamso mighty glad to 
get sight of you again.” 

Mr. Dredge looked from the corner of 
one eye at Harriet, and then turned round 
slowly and faced the speaker. 

‘* How are you, Mrs. Tanks?” he said, 
in the most matter-of-fact tones. 

‘*Il’m pretty well, sir, thank you, bar- 
ring a blow I jest got that sent me clean 
off to the hospital to get my head 
dressed.” 

** Fighting ?” 

** No, sir, not fighting ; but”— 

‘*Mrs. Tanks, I’m pressed for time,” in- 
terrupted my principal. ‘‘ I expect some- 
body shortly here. What is it you 
want?” 

‘*Oh! that husband of mine, sir.” 

‘* Eh, what? In trouble again?” 

“Yes; they’ve caught him, just as we 
had both settled down comfortable like at 
Gravesend ; and he’s afraid it will go hard 
with him.” 

“Ts it that burglary case? Totten- 
ham?” 

‘That’sit, Mr. Dredge.” 

‘* Hum, a bad case, and they’ve got him?” 

‘Oh, fast enough !” said Mrs. Tanks. 
** And he says tome, ‘Old gal,’ says he, 
‘see Mr. Dredge as soon as you can, and 
ask him to do his best for us again, as 
we're reg’lar customers. And tell him 
everything, and nobody else but him, 
mind’; and so I’ve been awaitin’ and 
awaitin’, till I thought I should have 
dropped off my blessed legs into the gut- 
ter. You'll pullhim through, Mr. Dredge, 
won’t you now aa 

“Tl do my very best.” 

‘It'll go hard with him if you doesn’t.” 

**Tt will indeed. Take a chair, Mrs. 
Tanks,” he said, in his old, business-like 
way, ‘‘and let me understand the pre- 
cise state of the matter. The Tottenham 
burglary, eh? dear, dear, we shall want 
alot of witnesses. Mr. Gubble, will you 
go on with that draft, if you please?” 

I went on with my work very slowly, 
keeping an eye upon the two of them as 
they sat and talked in whispers by the 
fire-place. I had heard of Mrs. Tanks. I 
knew many of the Tanks cases, but had 
never seen her before. Once upon a time 
the Tankses had been in prosperous circum- 
stances; had kept a pony trap, and had 
always sent for Mr. Dredge when any dif- 
ficulty arose. And Mr. Dredge had made 
money out of their difficulties. He was 
making money now. I heard the chink of 
it as a little canvas bag was passed over to 
him for payment in advance for services 
to be rendered presently at police courts 
and Central Criminal. He was in his ele- 
ment, and had forgotten his past fears. 
Not for a single instant did he connect 
this woman with the ghost that I fancied 
Ihad been haunted by, and it came to my 
mind thatI would never undeceive him. 
It could not do him any harm, and it 
might do his nephew Diona great deal of 
good. I went on writing, and they went on 
whispering for a quarter of an hour, and 
then Mrs. Tanks took her departure with 
a disparaging glance toward myself—a 
man in whom she had not evidently one 
atom’s worth of faith. 

‘“* A good case—extremely so, Gubble,” 
Mr. Dredge said, when she had gone; 
‘*butI shall be glad to be quit of these sort 
of things now. They’retoo risky, and I’m 
getting toooldfor them. I used to enjoy 
them very much, and they were always 
very profitable. What a splitting head- 
ache I have got, to be sure!” 

He sat rubbing his temples for a time, 
Presently he relapsed into his old hunched- 
up attitude, and groaned out: 

‘* Harriet Dredge is a long time coming, 
Gubble.” 

‘* She is.” 

‘** You really do think that if she is ap- 
— she may not come at all? You 

ve not said that to cheer me up ?” 

‘Certainly not, sir. 
come for now ?” 


has she to 





‘That is just what I was thinking my- 
self. What’sshe to come for?” 

He put on his hat, and walked up and 
down the room, to keep himself warm. 

‘*T sha’n’t wait any longer. I shall go 
home to bed.” 

‘Very well, sir.” 

“Tam downright ill, Gubble.” 


| Very well, sir—I mean very sorry, 
sir. 


‘It is possible Harriet Dredge does not 
know my Hackney address. t’s why 
she looks in here.’ 

** Yes, she does look in.” 

** And if it comes again, take a cab and 
bring it with you—or something. I'd 
rather not see it alone, mind. Good-day.” 

Yes, it was his turn to be a little inco- 
herent now, butI did not comment upon 
his wandering. Let him keep his faith 
and his fears, it would be better for Dion 
Dredge out in Porto Rico. I should not 
say anything more myself unless he 
pressed me very hard. Then I should 
stick to the ghost. 

Solomon Dredge never came back to 
the office. He was too ill next day to 
move, and two weeks afterward I was 
telegraphing to his nephew Dion three 
words, at nime-and-sixpence a word— 

** Come at once.” 

Mr. Dredge did not want him to come 
even then, but I thought it was best that 
Dion should be on the spot in case of ac- 
cident. 

Old Dredge would have altered his will 
even at the eleventh hour had he not be- 
lieved that the office in Greenmould 
Street had been haunted by Harriet. And 
so he died peacefully and respectably, and 
I kept the truth of it all to myself till 
Dion came, and then I told him. 

‘“*Thank you, old man,” he said; ‘I 
sha’n’t forget you for this.” 

And he did rot, which was very kind of 
him. He was the best of a bad bunch, 
was Dion Dredge. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
>. 


OLD WINTER, ESQUIRE. 
BY ALFRED M. LYNES. 


OLD WINTER, EsQvIrE, is now on his way 

To make us a visit—I hear qnite a stay. 

I’ve just had a message, a telephone call, 

From Iceberg, the steward of Polar-Bear 
Hall. 

The message, it ran in the usual strain: 

“Our friend, Mr. Winter, left on the noon 
train. 

If connections don’t fail he’ll arrive on the 
day 

That Fall takes his luggage and family 
away.” 





A letter I had but a few days ago 

From a place up in Greenland called “ Fro- 
zen-Up-So.”’ 

This epistle was full of the old fellow’s 
schemes 

For nipping our flowers and freezing our 
streams. 

It told of the traps he intended to take, 

The boxes and satchels of very strange 


make, 

All bought by his wife in a shop near the 
town, 

To carry the things he is forced to bring 
down. 


In confidence strict I’ll whisper to you 

That one satchel holds a blizzard or two; 

In a great big trunk marked ‘‘ HANDLE WITH 
CARE,”’ 

He’s packed up some snow-storms to drop 
here and there; 

In one of the satchels he’ll bring without 
fail 

A package of slush and an easterly gale; 

And in an old hat-bex, bought at half-price, 

He’ll pack in a blanket some “‘ open-sea”’ 
ice. 


In a most direct manner this story I’ve had, 

That within his queer boxes he carries 
things bad, 

Like quinsy soar-throats and rheumatic 
gout, 

To give us poor fellews who live hereabout. 

What anawful old chap Mr. Winter must 
be 

To pack up such things for you and for me! 

They’re worse than hay-fever, they are, 
*pon my soul! 

I wish he would stay at his home by the 
Pole! 


But what am I saying about the old lad! 

He carries good things, as well as things 
bad. 

Why, he brings us sweet Christmas, that 
day to all dear, 

Whose moments are full of God’s bountiful 
cheer; 

And New Year’s he gives us and other blest 
days 

Which comfort and help us through dark 
stormy ways. 

So welcome old Winter, right welcome old 
soul, 

From your home upin Greenland, beside 
the North Pole! 

BROOKLYN, N., Y. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead the staff of life,and leave an at- 
tainment. 

2. Behead something you wear around 
your arm, and leave one of the holy spirits. 

3. Behead a fruit, and leave to exist. 

4. Behead a piece of furniture, and leave 
the name of a man in the Bible. 

5. Behead something you wear, and leave 
a kindly feeling. 

6. Behead a fine young gentleman, and 
leave a deep vessel for water. 

7. Behead something to put things in, and 
leave a fowl of the air. 

8. Behead to live,and leave a receptacle for 
water. 

9. Behead what you often calla disagree- 
able person, and leave a metal. 

10. Behead something to put things in, 
and leave an animal. 

11. Behead something to drink out of, and 
leave a young girl. 

12. Behead an animal, and leavea part of 
the body. 

13. Behead something that you eat, and 
leave something that you do. 

14. Behead something that you wear, and 
leave a conjunction. 

15. Behead a time-piece, and leave some- 
thing to secure with. 

16. Behead a pet name, and leave a part of 
the body. 

17. Behead something you wear in your 
hat, and leave a conjunction. 

18. Behead a fruit, and leave a part of the 
body. 

19. Behead something that goes round,and 
leave a part of the foot. 

20. Behead something to eat, 
not to speak. 

21. Behead a girl’s name, and leave the 
name of a character in “‘Pinafore.”’ 

22. Behead something you wear, and leave 
a garden tool. 


and leave 


ODD PUZZLE. 

The first—two words of two syllables of 
two letters each. The second—two words of 
three syllables of two letters each. The 
thiid—two words of four syllables of two 
letters each. The fourth—two words of five 
syllables of two letters each. 
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Siam Mule Atom Riot Lyra 
The letters of each syllable of the two 
words, conjoined, form the word given under 
each diagram, as 
= oF 
Soda 
Soot yard 
Find out the words in the diagrams by the 
given words at the foot of each. There is no 
order required in uniting the four letters. 
H. 
BURIED CITIES. 


i. One box of these troches terminates the 
severest cold. 

2. To baffle the mob, IT let him out bya 
secret door. 

3. They built a mole, and thus made the 
harbor safe. 

4. They say I cannot do it; but I can and 
I will succeed. 

5. It was very comical; I cut a most ridic- 
ulous figure, but there was no help for it. 

6. The Gauls said that Ariovistus was 
mad, rash, and cruel. 

7. I made the child take a nap, lest she 
should fall asleep during the service. 

8. What, for three thousand ducats kill a 
man! 

®, The lady, without an escort, landed at 
Havre, and made che tour in safety. 

10. The little token that was given to each 
child made them all happy. 

11. When the sense demands a colon, do 
not use a period. 

12. I consider the Pasha no very great 
sight. 

13. I can see the red berries of the sumac 
on the hills, 

14. Where are the barbarian tribes of 
yore? The Goth, the Hun, the Vandal ? 


3 ask in vain. 


15. They offered up a horrible holocaust in 
that hotel. E. W. C. 
ANAGRAMS. 


1. A cousin’s one gun. 

2. Under green tea. 

3. A lived in a nut. 

4. Invite a lass. 

5. Use toy ball. 

6. Lend a snit. 

7. Did hinges suit ? 

8. See a drum. 

E. W. C, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In batter and latter and matter, 
In weather and leather and tether, 
In swifter and driftér and lifter, 
In brisker and risker and whisker, 
In banter and canter and ranter, 
In lover and glover and plover, 
In jailer and railer and mailer, 
The word is a noted yacht. B. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 24TH. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Declaration of Independence. 
RHYMING WORDS. 
Quail, veil, ale, jail, tale, trail, Yale, pail, 
vale, tail, flail, mail, whale, nail, bale, gale, 
hale, fail. 
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THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or 80%, Hot or Cold Water, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal qutiemctios. No 


family, rich or poor, should 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of eT well 
Gosten to mislead. EARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE lnhoreaving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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sated Catalogue now ready for mailing. 5. W 
& CO., 2 Church Street, New York. 
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OPELAND IVORY 
EARTHENWARE DINNER SERVICE 


Of the Shape and Pattern illustrated above, in 
either of the three colors, 
ROYAL GRAY, BLUE OR BROWN. 


A Catalogue with illustrations of other sets 
sent on request. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


250 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three Minutes from the Bridge. 
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Frederick Loeser & Co. 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Sappautens for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
ieotering centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 


produced, 

Unlimited capital and an enormous outlet 
enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 

rofits, geods coming to our counters direct- 
fy from the producers. Our system of se}l- 
ing every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but a 
of astrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
Mailed free on application. 
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THE VERY LATEST 
In Oak, Cherry, Ash, Ma- 
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FURNITURE 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


THE WINDSOR FOLDING BED. 
Buy of the Old Established House, 
DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


47 and 49 W. 14th St., and 48 W, 15th s1., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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B. W. Merriam & Co, 


577 BROADWAY, 


Beg to announce their retirement from business J an- 
uary ist, up to which date they offer their large stock 
of MIRRORS at cost prices. They request an in- 
spection of the goods by those desiring to purchase 
MIRRORS of any size or description. MAN-« 
TEL, PIER, CABINET, CONSOL AND 
SWINGING MIRRORS of Gilt, Black Walnut, 
Oak, Cherry, Ebony, etc. A rare opportunity to pur- 
chase MIRRORS of best workmanship and new- 
est designs, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN 
EVER OFFERED. 


677 BROADWAY, 


Directly Opposite Niblo’s. 
NEw YORK, Nov. Ist. 1887. 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 


the coming year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 
F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 
S. S. HArRIs, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 


R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Chu 


rch of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND—KEANSAS. 
BY THE HON. A. C. BARSTOW, 





“WE cross the prairies as of old 
Our fathers crossed the sea; 
To plant the West, as they the East, 
With homesteads of the free.”—W HITTIER. 

WHEN the Pilgrims of the ‘‘ May-flower,”’ 
wearied with the persecutions of the Old 
World, sought a home in the New World, 
where they and their posterity might hope 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience, the ocean seemed as 
much broader than now, as the perils of the 
voyage were greater. The time occupied in 
the passage from the embarkation at Plym- 
outh ,England, to the day when they first 
sighted Cape Cod, New England, was sixty- 
four days. God had cast up for them a 
great water highway, but their means for 
traversing it, as also their knowledge of the 
way, was very imperfect. 

At that time, and indeed for two centuries 
after that, the distance from Plymouth 
Rock to the broad and fertile prairies of 
what is now Central and Southern Kansas, 
by any feasible route, was much greater 
than their passage across the ocean, while 
the time required for such a journey, and 
the hardships encountered, would doubtless 
have been doubled. Less than fifty years 
ago, the manufactures of New Eng- 
land found their way to St. Louis by the 


long water route to New Orleans, and 
thence up the Mississippi by steam. 
Until the artof navigation by steam 


was discovered, so strong were the cur- 
rents of the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers, especially the latter (which 
because of its swift currents was called the 
mad river), that they could hardly be called 
navigable. Rude crafts could go down the 
stream, with the current, bearing such bur- 
dens as were offered by thesmall population 
peopling their shores, only to be abandoned 
at their mouth. The introduction of steam 
as a propelling power in the navigation of 
ourinland waters, sixty or seventy years 
ago, opened these two rivers to navigation 
for 5,000 miles in lengtn;but even this helped 
the settlement of Kansas and the adjacent 
country west of the Missouri but little, ex- 
ceptfor a narrow fringe along its border. 
These rich prairies of Kansas were waiting 
for ‘‘a highway to be cast up, and a way,” 
from New England; and perhaps also for 
such an inspiring motive as moved the Pil- 
grims of the ‘* May-flower,’”’ to induce the 
sons of the Pilgrims to enter in and plant 
these fair regions ‘‘with homesteads of the 
free!” 

So late as general Jackson’s administra- 
tion, 1 think in 1832, the great country 
called the Indian Territory, which forms 
the southern boundary of Kansas, was set 
apart by the Federal Government for the 
Cherokee and other tribes of Indians, then 
occupying the beautiful southern slopes 
and valleys of the Alleghany Mountains, 
in Georgia and the Carolinas; the Govern- 
ment comforting itself with the thought 
that the Indians would be so far removed, 
and buried so deep in the vast solitudes of 
a wilderness, known only to tke Indian, 
the buffalo and the deer, that civilization 
never would reach them. Behold this terri- 
tory now, surrounded by the great States of 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Colora- 
do, etc., embracing a population of many 
millions,and notehow great the failure of 
that prophecy ! 

But the effort from 1850 to 1860 to devote 
all these fair lands to slavery forever aroused 
the Pilgrim spirit in the North and East, 
and gave to it the needed patriotic and re- 
ligious inspiration. Iron highways had 
been castup in the East, which reached 
their arms out far toward these waiting 
prairies, greatly shortening the distance, 
and diminishing the dangers of a journey, 
which imperiled freedom successfully beck- 
oned many to undertake. 

So these beautiful prairies, instead of be- 
ing first settled, as was Missouri in a large 
degree, from the nearer slaveholding re- 
gions, were reserved for a people more wor- 
thy of them. One of the important acts in 
the great drama of subjugating this land to 
slavery, was to be fought out on the plains 
of Kansas: and the call on the North for set- 
tlers was, at the same time, a call to arms! 
The appeal was to the bold, the heroic, the 
liberty-loving element in the North; and 
those who responded took the sword with 
the plow-share, and the spear with the 
pruning-hook. Many who could not leave 
their Eastern homes gave freely to these 
hardy and liberty-loving pioneers—lands, 





money, Bibles, rifles—and other aid needfuy 
to resist the encroachments of slavery, and, 
wisely lay the foundations of a free state, to 
be peopled by freemen! The costin treas- 
ure and blood to attain this end was large, 
but who now regardsit as purchased at too 
great a price ? 

Behold the institutions of government 
which these sturdy pioneers founded, pro- 
tected, nourished and transmitted! Where 
do we find better ? Behold institutions of 
education and religion, springing up from 
early planting, and flourishing on every 
hand! Behold an industrious, temperate, 
intelligent, moral, order-loving and law- 
abiding people, who whether living in 
city, town or country, are illustrating the 
adage, “The hand of diligence maketh 
rich.”’ 

lam net a stranger to the West. There 
is not a Western State or Territory which I 
have not seen and traversed to a greater or 
less extent, and some of them many times; 
but until this journey, made in October last, 
I had never seen any part of the three south- 
ern tiers of countiesin Kansas. I passed to 
them from Topeka, the capital of the state, 
through the counties of Shawnee, Osage, 
Lyon, Chace, Marion, Sedgwick and King- 
man, with some stops in the last two; to 
Sumner and Cowley counties, each of which 
belongs to the southern tier,and front the 
Indian Territory on the south. I was sur- 
prised, gratified, delighted with all that I 
saw. While everything looked fresh and 
new, I was surprised to see everything, in 
city and country, wear a look of being so 
nearly finished. It was difficult to believe 
that all these lands, but a few years ago, 
were lying in their native wildness. But 
seventeen years have passed since they 
were first surveyed by the Government and 
opened for public sale and settlement. I 
had been told that the soil of Southern Kan- 
sas was exceptionally rich, and that since it 
was penetrated by railroads it was being 
rapidly settled by an excellent class of peo- 
ple; but I was in no sense prepared for what 
my eyes witnessed. I was accompanied by 
Mr. Conklin, of the Jarvis, Conklin Mort- 
gage and Trust Co., and other gentlemen, 
who knew the country in general and in de 
tail, having lived in it, and traveled over it, 
not only by rail but by wagon and on foot 
for critical inspection of lands and improve- 
ments, for purposes of loan and investment. 
I was not more surprised at the well-ordered 
and well-cultivated farms, which seemed to 
touch and vie with each other on every 
hand, than with the city or town which had 
become the county seat in each county, 
and thus the center of trade as well 
as of social and official influence. I 
need not speak of Wichita on the Arkan- 
sas River, now claiming 30,000 population, 
for its fame, as it respects size, rapid 
growth and beauty, has gone out through 
all the land; but rather of Kingman, alittle 
west, and Arkansas City and Winfield, ly- 
ing a littie farther south, and (as I cannot 
speak of all) especially of the latter. Win- 
field is the county seat of Cowley County. 
It has a population of 8,0v0, and is exception- 
ally favored in this great prairie region, 
which is as bare of stone as of trees, by hav- 
ing some fine quarries of beautiful blue and 
white magnesia limestone. The stones 
from these quarries have found their way, 
in many forms of architectural beauty, into 
many of their public buildings and business 
blocks, and some of their homes, 

Its streets and avenues, which are broad 
and regular, cross each other at right 
angles, and are well lined with shade trees 
on either side, some of which, from the rich- 
ness of the soil, have already attained a size 
not merely to beautify and adorn, but also 
to cast some cooling shade upon those who 
walk beneath over their thirty-five miles of 
sidewalks, made of the white flagstones 
from their own quarries. Fora city of its 
size, it is remarkably well built, and evi- 
dences an architectural and also an artistic 
taste which would be creditable to a much 
older and larger community. Moreover, its 
growth, though rapid, seems healthy and 
natural. It is near the center of a county 
from twenty-five to thirty miles square, 
which has more rich, arable, easily culti- 
vated land than four or five counties of 
equal size in any of our New England 
States. Aside from its stone quarries, a 
flour mill and some other small manufac- 
turing interests, it depends upon the sur- 
rounding agricultural interests for its sup- 
port. And what better support can it have 
than these fertile acres, with no waste by 
mountains, rocks and woods, and little 
from other causes, some of which return to 
those who till them forty or fifty bushels of 
wheat, and sixty or seventy bushels of corn 
to the acre? 

But a drive of fifty miles or more by wag- 
on, through this country, even in this 
autumnal season of the year, when much 
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of nature is in the ‘‘ sere. and. yellow. leaf,” 
was if possible more surprising and satisfy- 
ing than a sight of thecity. This country, 
unlike most of our older states, does not lay 
‘* perplexed with roads,”’ but like all roads of 
modern governmental survey, are straight, 
fifty or more feet wide, and cross each other 
at right angles by the points of the compass 
one mile apart each way. The land on 
either hand is all taken up, and seems to be 
nearly all occupied. 

A very large part of it is inclosed, not by 
walls or fences as with us—for there are no 
loose stones for walls, and no native growths 
of wood for fencing—and the wire fence, 
so common in many parts of the West, 
seemed exceptional here. Under wise 
leadership, the people, with exquisite taste, 
have adopted in large measure the English 
system of fencing by hedges. For this pur- 
pose they use the osage orange, a pretty but 
thorny bush, which, unchecked, will grow 
to considerable hight, and bears a useless 
fruit or seed-ball, about the size and color 
of a large orange, and when matured some- 
what resembling it. Some of the farmers 
let the hedge have natural growth; and 
these are now seen ten or fifteen feet in 
hight, while others, in better taste, trim 
them down as the English do the hawthorn 
hedge, to a hight of four or five feet; and 
others still trim them handsomely, but 
allow one bush in every fifteen or twenty 
feet of length in the hedge to grow as a tree. 
Imagine, therefore, how beautiful the farms 
on these gently rolling prairies appear, thus 
separated from the road and from each 
other, and often separated into lots of large 
size by these hedges; and how much more 
beautiful they will appear, as the country 
gains age, and the farmers, now prosperous, 
gain wealth for their greater adornment. 
There is also a surprising degree of apparent 
comfort in their homes, with their sur- 
roundings of barns, cribs, orchards, gardens 
and groves. 

And then what shall I say of the land 
and its matured crops—some of wheat al- 
ready gathered into garners, while the 
straw in immense stacks adorn the spots 
where the threshing and winnowing was 
done—or of hay in long oblong stacks stand- 
ing on the meadows where it was cut—or of 
corn still standing in long rows of shocks 
on the fields where it grew, awaiting the 
huskers to “‘shout the harvest home’’—or if 
immense fields already green with myriad 
blades of winter wheat from recent sowing; 
the promise of next year’s harvest! 

Look out upon the scene thus briefly and 
poorly described from one of the ridges of 
this gently rolling prairie, with no moun- 
tain or hill; no woods or rocks to break the 
view. 

See the large, rich, level fields, joined to 
each other in long succession, until the 
horizon limits the view—broken only by the 
roads—or separated only by living hedges 
still in full foliage, though now taking on 
the somber hues of autumn. Note how 
naturally those which bear the gathered 
harvests and decaying stubble of this year, 
alternate and blend with others already 
covered with a carpet of living green from 


. Springing blades of winter wheat, now three 


or four inches in hight—next year’s har- 
vest in embryo—and tell me where there is 
a fairer scene? 

True, this is not Old England, with her 
centuries of culture, stimulated by wealth, 
and adorned by such varied art as wealth 
alone can provide! This is the work of five, 
or ten, or at most fifteen years. Itis not 
the work of men who almost starve in cul- 
tivating the rich lands of other men; but 
of men who thrive and prosper by the til- 
lage of their own! For men to till their 
own lands, and to own the lands they till, 
is what the poet meant to eulogize when 
he sang of “planting the West with home- 
steads of the free’! Many of these men 
have been wisely and safely aided by loans 
of money from Eastern capitalists and 
banking institutions to help them in the 
purchase and improvement of these farms; 
but they are thriving and prospering while 
under the primal law—‘‘dress the garden 
and keep it’’—they are working out one of 
the greatest problems of life! 

The East, like the mythological Hercules, 
has helped those who are disposed to help 
themselves. It has helped very many of 
these Western farmers to money for the 
purchase of these virgin lands and the erec- 
tion of comfortable homes, without pecu- 
niary loss, but rather with profit itself; and 
far greater profit to this greatnation which, 
by this means, is so rapidly and so safely 
lengthening its cords, strengthening its 
stakes, and multiplying its population. 

I must not close, without brief reference 
to the contrast furnished by the lands I 
have described, with those *‘just over the 
border.” At this point a highway, appar- 
ently of governmental survey and lay out, 





separates Kansas from the Indian Territory. 

Standing on it and looking north, the 
cultivated farms which I have described, 
with their comfortable improvements, dot 
all the border, as far as the eye can reach. 
Turning our eyes south, and looking into 
the Indian Territory, we see only lands, 
which, though equally good, have never yet 
been broken by the plow-share. and are 
lying unimproved in all their native wild- 
ness; save that they are no!onger the hunt- 
ing grounds, where the buffalo and other 
wild animals are pursued by men as wild as 
themselves. 

T donot mean to represent this as the con- 
dition of the whole territory; for the five 
civilized tribes to which the territory was 
given by treaty, live much farther south. 
They cultivate the earth, and live in quite 
a civilized way, under pretty well-organ- 
ized governments of their own. But here 
on the border, there are no Indians in sight, 
and therefore no cultivation. The old and 
the new here confront each other; but the 
new has the ascendency, and will prevail. 
Civilization must lift the Indians up to its 
own plane, that all these lands may become 
as ‘‘ beautiful for situation ” as those north 
of them, and these who occupy them as in- 
telligent and industrious as their white 


neighbors. 
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THE iNDEPENDENT, 


Address 
Py). Box 2787, ___ New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazine 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can save 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
wanes Advertisements. | ‘ate Page& Business Notice 








BOMBED » dias dob dub +< Te Se.) 1 ie os odhcoltodn va 9c 
4times (one month)... .70c.| 4 oi vines (one month). . - BSc. 
ihe three monthe}fc.| (13 hree +. 80e. 
six a © ~r4 ps 5c, 
52 “ ttwelve “ 50.52 “ (twelve ).22A5e 
READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirTy CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line, 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Breadwar, New Var 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
iwent six numsbers—half a year. The cover 
ech ages emngpem | —~ ad - it in 

t setters, making q orna- 
lance They will be delivered at our ——_ 
en the reaelyx of one dollar each, | 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United or 
on the receipt os of one pe ont rte 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesemeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
waders. Sold only in eae. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OUPANY, 106 Wall St.. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


HOT W ATER HEATIN 

A perfect system of heating for Devoliins 8, Offices, 
Public Buildings and Green-houses by Hot Jater Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the atmosphere; ne 
notse in the pipes; nothing to get out of re > r; can be 
mane ed by any member ef the family; heat dif- 

ood is permanent, even and healthy ‘n all Beets ot 
thohous Consums tion of fuel 2 per cont, less than b 
Quy ctRe rmethod, Manufactured by theGURNEY HO 

TER HEATER CO., 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Jo hn A. Pish, Managing Director. M. H, Johnson, Gen- 
eral Se Hing: Age nt, 40 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 
M’f'g.Co., @and 4'W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. ‘Send for 
descriptive catalogue and price list. Men joa this paper. 


‘BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! ls of Pure Cop: he tery 
3chools, Fire Aldrms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti, O. 
THE CHILTON PAINTS, 
are ostead pure Linseed Oil and contain no chemi- 
cals, water or benzine. ese paints on account of 
their durability prove the most economical. If your 
dealer does not keep them send for color cards and 
prices to Chilton Manufacturing Company, M7 Fulton 
St.. N. Y.. or 141 Milk St.. Boston, Masa. 


al STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


w Appin & Co. , 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 








CNS 
enNAN) 


Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
spveantons Exhibition, Fae Grand Gold 
M the Society of Arts for 

See Pianos and several sastertote 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


Established 1787. 


WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Jobber. 


AMMUNITION, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and Gpevtanent ~ 
cles. 


Agent for Hasard’s Gunpowder, 


Fire Orackers, Fire Works, Flags, Lanterns, 


CELEBRATION Goons GENERALLY. 
No. 205 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogues and Discounts. 
Best Geods, Lowest Prices, 









( THE E ONLY GENUINE ) 








UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 
wood, glass, china, paper, leather, y= Sueur 
ory strongest 








1S MAE BY THD AAR RN TPS 


ussia ement Co.” pSamrie diliengs 





HEALTH, 


COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot witha 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, 
is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by! 





wearing HOUGH & Rochester 
FORD’S celebrated 
shoes. ROCHESTER, N. Y. | New York. 


HOUGH & FORD, * 





Ask your dealer for 
them, or send a pos- 
tal card to us for the 
address of firm selling 





jour Shoes. 


HOUGH & FORD, 








COMFORT. 
All- Wool Felt Shoes and Slippers, 


PREVENTS AND CURES RHEUMATISM. 






LFRED DOLGES 
Celebrated 


Yelt Slippers 











Ladies’ All-Wool Felt Front Lace Bals. 
Soles of Solid Felt % inch in thickness. 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


Noiseless, 
Warm, 
Durable. = 


It your deal- 
ers do not keep 
them, send tous 
for Catalogue 
and Price List. 





Gestianaie Relay or ean Bals 
Soles of solid Felt % to 44 inch in thickness 


a, <ONVET S\va b tR 





Made from finest wool with Light Felt soies. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 
healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, Tripods 
and other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country, 


tay" ~ Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, 33 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms : 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 


Established in 1802, 


t=" In writing, mention this paper. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, AGeEnt. 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW x: ’ 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
John St., How York, and 
® Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
agiace, m. 







“Wonks FOUNDED ON 1832. 
Highess medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at P: Bu yy 
1867; Vienna, A in 1873; 
and’ Cen tennial Eanivition 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


DYE,CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS G and 
=ee without ripping. Send for and 











e the 
Randeoment, 





Serpe SHAY 
4 Add 
TULA 


Luni a Shingles 





oy 
min aoe go fos ES ‘oT. 


EMERSON .. | 
; 





PIANOS 





sIx 
or a sample 


ED) 


“Ve | 





Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 


y 
fect fit. stating size. 
REVERSIBLE COL LLAR CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Fine French China and Best Pareelail 
hina Tea Sets, 44 - 


, § ree white. 7 ® 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 p’ 
Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, ao. 





— Dinner Sets, all colors and designs.... 15 00 
Decorated Ps Parlor and Brase Hanging Lamps, etc. 


ALSO AE ALi, HOUSE- FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 


VERRINDER A + DERBYSHIRE, 
HADLEY’S, 1- oy ‘Cooper Institute, N. ¥.C. 


Orders ked a laced “ car or steamer free of 
charge. mt on receipt of P. O. M. Qrder. 


Low Estima : 
ects. DOG'S 263 422 Bost 
Christmas Music for ‘1887. 


Send fer our 8 page Christmas Circular— 
ree, 


ANTHEMS. 


Venite. (D) Sop. and Bass Solos and_ Quar. 








or Cho n, 
Venite. (D) Ten. ‘and Bass Solos ant Quar. 
old 


Te Deum, (E Flat) Solos and Quar or Cho. 
setten, w) 

Te Deum, (B Fiat) Solos and Quar...... rsh, 4 

Te Deum, (E Fiat) Solos, Due’ Mirio and € Quer. 


Te Deum, (ist D) Solos and Quar. or Cho. 
arren, % 
Te Deum, (F) Site, Duet, Trio and Oe. a ‘i 


Jubilate, (G) Solos and Quar. or Cho.. ‘Gilchrist. 25 
Jubilate, (ist D) Solos and Quar. or Cho. 


Wa 
Jubilate. (F) Solos, Duet and Quar. or, ‘Cho. 


Benedictus, + Fiat) Bass Solo, ae, and 
ss Duet, and Quar...... Holden, 2 

Benedictus, (E) “op. Solo and Quar...Wilson, 25 

Benedictus, (a wiat) Sop. Solo and Quar. or 


peccedoccessoocccsooccoos olden. 2 
Chvttmas Carols--1887. 
paoet Forth the Strain.............. Gilchrist, 5 
raise We Now Our Hearts!..... Gilehrist, 5 
ing Out Ye Bells so Cheerily....Gilchrist, 5 


‘he Wremised Messiah, Children’s Serv- 
Ph Th Th dnb ihe dibaeeiniasedeccenooseeseceesne Danks, 5 
Shout, Shout His Praises.............. Danks, 4 
The Sweet Story of Ol ; 
Opsictmas Bellis are Sweetly Ring. mil 
COO e eee een reese eeeerereeeeseeseesssereresee an. 


DANKS’ CANTICLES. 
(MORNING AND EVENING SERVICE.) 

For Quareet er Chorus Choirs and Choral 

Secieties. By H, P. Danks, 
72 Pages of Musta. au entirely new, octavo form, 
d in Paper Cover. 

Peten, 35_C a per Mail, Prepaid. $3.60 
er Dozen by Express, not Prepaid, 

NEW YOuR: | Published by WM, A, POND 

_&C 0 2D Union Square. 


urt’s Shoes. 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded abies mail or ex- 

. All orders 
will receive 
aromas atten- 







Please mention 
THE INDEPEN- 
DENT. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
> CENTRES OF POPULATION 
FEIN EIGHT STATES AND 
OG TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 

=2 \ COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 





























E, LANCASTER, PA. 








THE NEAREST TICKET A 





GENERAL INFORMATION, &c., 
. 29 CENTER SQUAR 





BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 





OR ADDRESS ANY REPRESENTATIYE OF 


APS, TIME TABLES, 
OF TICKETS, APPLY TO 






THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 


. RUGHITT, H.C WICKER E. P WILSON \ 
Gen’l Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’) Pass. Agent, 


























eid, @ 





alV ICTOR rncreies 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 








OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
18 2-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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